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FOREWORD 


(‘HE last five hundred years, which we may assume 
as the epoch of modern painting, have shown a 
endency constantly growing to separate the fine arts 
rom practical life and to give them over to a world of 
their own where the connection between them and the 
actual needs and necessities of man are but slight. Like 
the higher mathematics, a good deal of pictorial work 
remains a sealed book to all but those who make of it 
a serious study. A dialect of its own, naturally in- 
vented by artists and connoisseurs, aids the inevitable 
though gradual alienation of the mass of the people 
from an understanding of the purpose of the painter 
when he attempts anything beyond a likeness, a land- 
scape or marine, an anecdote or a bit of still-life. Lack- 
ing the habit of studying pictures, and ignorant of the 
patter in which they are usually discussed, the ordinary 
man feels that he is out of the game. He is as much at 
a loss when reading the text of art criticism as he surely 
is who has never studied or played ball, when he 
takes up a newspaper and tries to navigate the torrent 
of slang which seems to be demanded by the devotees 
of sport. 

Although a similar divorce between ordinary and pro- 
fessional language, between the common terms known 
to all and the sometimes barbarous and far-fetched 
words of the adept, is quite usual, there can be small 
doubt of its questionable character, so far as the arts 
are concerned. It keeps a vast number of persons in 


a condition of latent antagonism to everything labelled 
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with the name of art. It creates and foments a preju- 
dice against painting, because that is almost the sole 
medium of art expression widely recognised as art by 
the public. Books like Schools of Painting which com- 
bine instruction as to the various schools of the old 
painters, clearly and simply set forth, with a certain 
quota of critical comment, help to impress this vast, : 
laborious workaday public with the mass and the 
ubiquity of art, and force upon indifferent or preju- 
diced readers certain basic facts. These schools of paint- 
ing could never have existed unless painting was one 
of the natural and normal ways for human beings to 
give utterance to thoughts and feelings which would 
be difficult to express in any other fashion. 

It is much easier for people to understand the same 
thing with regard to music, for example. The voice and 
simple instruments have always led the way. But 
painting is farther off and requires less common imple- 
ments. Perhaps, in the evolution of mankind, pictures 
are of later development than music; and for that reason 
do not seem so elementary and instinctive as music. Be 
that as it may, there is a great gain to be registered for 
the nation or community which shall be the first to 
taise pictorial art to the same pitch of universal 
credit and acceptableness as that attained by music. 
Yet if the will be there, this end can be accomplished. 

Irritated by the inability of people to understand 
their aims, it is not uncommon for artists of high attain- 
ments to deny that art can ever become generally known 
to, and generally appreciated by, the public. 

In virtue of his profession, the artist tends to become 
conservative and indeed aristocratic in his feelings. As 
a youth he may have imbibed advanced and generous 
ideas; he may have begun by leaning toward reforms 
in the social field and in politics, just as he was then 
open to all the novelties in art; but the practice of his 
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profession acquaints him with the fact that compara- 
tively few greatly care for what he admires, and so, 
little by little, he tends toward scorn of the multitude. 
His clients are apt to be persons of wealth and social 
tank. It would be strange, if he did not end by be- 
coming skeptical as to the truth of his youthful ideals. 
Nevertheless, he has to adapt himself. Inevitably he 
must express his environment. 

How deeply painting is rooted in human life will be 
recognised at once by reflecting on the personal side of 
its origin, the painting by primeval man of the human 
face and figure, followed by tattooing and other kinds 
of physical embellishment. Children display their love 
of pictures at an early age, but especially the love of 
colour, which is the particular though not the only field 
of painting. As we ascend the scale of humanity we 
find that men in primitive lives pay more attention to 
this art than do those in higher and more complicated 
stages. Division of labour increases and the specialty 
in art appears, followed by the man who makes painting 
his chief occupation. When we reach the great period 
of Greek art we realise that many epochs must have 
gone before in order that the Greeks themselves should 
be so far advanced. Even then, as they were in the time 
of Apelles and Polygnotus, painters were separated from 
sculptors, for instance, although sculpture was still 
coloured. A famous painter of Athens, also noted for 
his refusal to take a bath and therefore called ‘“‘dirty”’ 
Nikias, was the one of all others whom Praxiteles 
preferred, for to him he entrusted his marble statues 
in order that the cold surface of the stone should be 
painted or stained to resemble life. Nevertheless the 
Athenians did not resign the criticism of art, whether 
in architecture, sculpture, or painting, into the hands of 
certain men and so lose their keen relish for the arts; 
they took a personal interest in the matter and it is 
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that zeal which directly encourages and produces 
masters. 

One difficulty with the situation of art to-day lies 
in that narrowness of view which would thrust art 
aside into a category by itself as a pleasure to be enjoyed 
by certain persons having leisure and learning enough 
to appreciate it. Artists and critics tend that way. 
The universal application of art is doubted. The magni- 
tude of the problem daunts the elect. How can one 
expect the average man and woman to include art among 
the actualities of daily life, when the struggle to obtain 
comforts and those luxuries which have become neces- 
sities exhaust the vast majority? Some answer to that 
question is made by handsome public buildings decorated 
with paintings and mosaics, by monumental sculpture, 
by the art museum; but these things exert only an in- 
direct influence without going to the root of the matter. 

The ideal community is one that learns from childhood 
to weigh harmonious proportions, and to avoid the ugly 
and welcome the beautiful in form, colour, and sound, so 
that this justness of perception becomes a second nature, 
or, aS we say, becomes instinctive. We ought not to 
be faint-hearted because the ideal seems unattainable. 
We should not fold our arms and with a shrug admit 
that we moderns can not become Athenians, having 
neither frugal homes and few needs like them, nor slaves 
to relieve us of the hard work of the day. We should 
strive to approach the ideal as well as we can (Als ik 
kan was the motto van Eyck placed on his canvas) not 
demanding the thing that is out of keeping with our 
particular conditions, but searching for a way to reach 
the same end with the means at our command. 

It is while reading an epitome of the chief products 
in painting during the centuries gone by, like the story 
told in the following chapters, that one realises how 
great has been the variety among the pictures made by 
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a comparatively small number of nations and how differ- 
ent one from another have been the communities that 
produced them. The lesson for us is this: painting has 
a hundred faces; art is adaptable to every soil, to every 
varying kind of man, to every strong character among 
men. Schools and academies and guilds are very well 
in their way; they serve for short periods; but they bear 
in them the germ of destruction, because they must try 
to confine art to a method or fashion which can not 
remain healthy long, and so, sooner or later, they must 
tend to lose touch with the community ever changing 
about them. Dogmatic criticism is therefore not 
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merely useless but baneful; for there is always danger . 


that it may interfere with the natural and unhampered | 


expression of an individual, or a community, or a nation 
in the terms of art. Whatever of drill and repression 
and dogmatic instruction may be judged wise for the 
student, the mature artist at any rate can not be 
too free to choose the means and methods of his ex- 
pression. It is one of the admirable qualities of 
the French that they have granted the widest latitude 
to painting, not fearing the extremes into which hasty 
theorists have run, while pursuing art into the do- 
main of science or following a will o’ the wisp of 
whim. 

In some way or other, means will be found to knit 
painting more closely to the lives of all men than is now 
the case, or has ever been in the past. It can not be 
accomplished by furnishing every family with pictures. 
Accumulating paintings when there is wealth enough, as 
we do, is often of little avail, because we know not how 
to make use of them when we have them. Ifa painting 
is worth owning, it is worth better treatment than the 
mere suspension to a wall along with many others. We 
should not see our pictures every day, because our sight 
becomes blunted by familiarity, and seeing, we see them 
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not. We should put them, one after the other, on some 
wall or easel and regard them separately with unjaded 
eyes. 

One may learn much from the picture merchant who, 
if possible, will not weary his customer and divert his 
attention by displaying a room full of canvases, but 
shows one picture at a time in the proper light, giving 
the visitor leisure to examine and become impressed by 
eachin turn. The same lesson is taught us by amateurs 
among the Chinese and Japanese, who do not allow 
themselves to be overwhelmed and satiated by the 
presence of many art treasures in the same room, 
but, like the connoisseurs they are, display only a few 
at once and exchange them from time to time for 
others in their collections. 

The plain everyday work of the painter is to make 
our homes more beautiful, and, if his genius fit the at- 
tempt, to rouse memories and emotions that benefit 
the soul. Examples are the painters of walls and win- 
dows in the Middle Ages, who made visible to the faithful 
the legends and dogmas of the Church. Along with such 
decorations and instructions by means of art in the 
house of God went similar efforts in city halls, palaces, 
and the homes of opulent burghers. In recent years, 
however, the painter’s art has by no means kept pace 
with the growth of fortunes, because the modern trend 
toward comforts and amusements calls for a thousand 
expenditures which the later Middle Ages did not ask. 
One has only to reflect upon the vast sums poured out 
for sports and other transient amusements to-day in 
order to realise that if one-tenth of the effort and outlay 
were applied to forms of art (which are as permanent 
as sports are transitory), the nation that so distributed 
its surplus capital would easily lead the world, breeding 
artists of the first quality, amassing and eventually 
exporting great numbers of art works, very much as 
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cians and lawyers. Nature has a way of dealing in 
overwhelming numbers. But it may be noted that, in 
her grand impersonal way, out of the cruel crush of 
numbers, Nature selects a favoured few for her advances. 
She seems to signify that it is only out of the ruck of 
failures that the great success can rise. If there is 
anything useful and advantageous to mankind in art, 
if there is anything in it which contributes to happiness 
and makes the journey through life not merely more 
tolerable but sweeter—then it is well that every boy and 
girl should have the opportunity to feel its power and 
realise its value, whether he or she ever become an artist 
or not. The old education of primary and high school, 
college and university, was dry because of the absence 
from it of the arts mentioned complacently in the 
diplomas. Gradually we are changing that. And 
perhaps the fruit of all this effort may be plucked by 
the generation tocome. What seems fairly clear however 
is this: schools of painting just like those of the past 
cannot reappear. 

It would be folly, indeed, to expect, or to wish, the 
repetition of any of the schools of painting so acutely 
and moderately set forth by Miss Innes in the ensuing» 
chapters. But there is no school which has not some 
intrinsic virtue for which modern art may not be the 
better, if well pondered and separated from the envelope 
of its surroundings. The beauty of colouring and form 
of the old Italians, the sober strength of the Hollanders, 
the raciness of the Spaniards, the logic and science of 
the French, the individuality of the British, these are 
qualities fitted for one kind of painting or another, by 
studying which the modern painter can learn to strike 
the keynote of the particular work in hand without 
becoming copyist or “‘eclectic.’’ In our time we have 
seen how men like Manet and Whistler and Sargent 
have profited by the genius of Velasquez without being 
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copyists or losing their individuality and national 
character. There are others among the great painters 
of the past, now perchance overlooked, whose works will 
be appreciated again, just as those of Goya and Greco 
and of a whole range of Italian primitives have been 
drawn recently from obscurity and added to the length- 
ening list of geniuses worthy of study and of honour. 

A survey of painting as it has existed in Europe during 
the past five hundred years is a subject so extensive and 
so complicated that one is ready to praise the gallantry 
of endeavour shown by Miss Innes in this brief volume 
on Schools of Painting. How well she has carried out 
her plan, with what discretion she has avoided the pit- 
falls dug by pragmatic and fierce critics, the following 
pages will show. Suffice to say that the American 
edition copies the English closely, but where changes 
or additions have been needed in order to meet the 
special requirements of a trans-Atlantic audience they 
have been duly marked, so that for them the British 
author is free of responsibility. 

The chief additions are a chapter on American painting 
and some pages added to the chapter on painting in 
France. In the text many references have been made 
to pictures in American public and private galleries 
more or less accessible to readers. The illustrations 
are greatly increased in number and in other respects 
there have been slight changes and additions intended 
to make the volume more valuable to art lovers and 
students of painting in this country. 


CHARLES DE KAy 
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PREFACE 


T a time when good well-illustrated monographs 
abound on nearly every painter of note, it is 
thought that a book of this kind may prove useful. 
This short historical sketch aims at marshalling the best 
known painters in orderly procession. It does not at- 
tempt to institute a roll-call of the entire vast host of 
the world’s Great Masters; nor does it give an encyclo- 
peedic inventory of the works of any one of them. Selec- 
tion and rejection have been freely exercised, not perhaps 
without personal bias, in order to secure space for the 
fuller presentment of a few leading figures. 

But, personal bias apart, there is no arrogation of any 
kind of professional authority: in the company of the 
Great Masters we are all learners together; and here, 
one who is still learning invites others to engage in the 
same stimulating pursuit. Enthusiasm has an equal 
right with pedantry to concern itself with pictures. 

At the same time, in compiling this book every care 
has been taken to arrive (when possible) at accuracy, and 
the best and newest authorities have been consulted. In 
the conflict of opinions on the subject of attributions and 
dates for the European pictures the catalogue of the 
National Gallery, London, has been accepted as in the 
main correct. In the case of strongly supported changes 
of attribution or date, the newest theory is, whenever 
possible, stated. 

To facilitate closer acquaintance with the work of each 
painter, special attention is directed to any charac- 
teristic examples to be found in the National Gallery. 
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a clear view of the time relations in the matter of 
development between one country and another Their 
record does not extend beyond the year 1850. = 

For permission to reprint some valuable extracts from. 
living authors I am indebted to the ready kindness with 
which my request was granted. To Mrs. Ady, Sir Walter 
Armstrong, Sir Martin Conway, Mr. Herbert Cook, Mr. 
Lionel Cust, Mr. Campbell Dodgson, Mr. Bernhard 
Berenson, Professor Roger Fry, Mr. E. C. Strutt, and 
Mr. W. H. J. Weale, my sincere thanks are due. For 
several quotations from copyright works I have also 
to thank the following publishers: Mr. George Allen, 
for quotations from Mr. Ruskin; Messrs. Bell & Co., 
for quotations from some of their ‘‘Great Masters” 
Series; Messrs. Cassell & Co., for an extract from M. 
Wauters’s Flemish School of Painting; Messrs. Macmillan, 
for a quotation from Walter Pater’s Essay on Botticelli 
from The Renaissance; Mr. John Murray, for a note 
from Mrs. Jameson’s Early Italian Painters; Messrs. 
Sampson Low, for some extracts from their ‘‘Great 
Artists’’ Series; Messrs. Seeley, for an extract from the 
“Portfolio” Series, and some passages from Mrs. 
Heaton’s Life of Diirer. On questions of disputed 
attribution, the help kindly given by Mr. Maurice 
Brockwell has proved invaluable. 

To several personal friends, in particular to Professor 
G. H. Leonard of the University of Bristol, to Miss 
Doyle, and to Miss E. H. Sturge, I owe much gratitude 
for both help and encouragement. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY 


HE short, unpretending word Art covers in meaning 

a vast section of human experience. A full; history 

of art would cover the same ground as a history of the 

world, and anything like a complete study of the subject 
might well occupy a lifetime. 

In this book we deal only with a small portion of our 
art-inheritance; with the famous pictures left to us by 
past generations, and with the men who created them; 
men of such fine artistic gifts and such a high degree of 
imagination that they are known as the Great Masters. 
Their works, if rightly studied, may become a source 
of ever-increasing enjoyment throughout the whole of 
life, and we suggest a few ways in which to approach the 
subject. 

The first step is the construction of an historical 
framework in which to set, in its true perspective, each 
fresh item of information acquired. To this os 
end, the table is supplied (p. 249) which / Saeitaare 
shows the development of art simultaneously 
in various countries. We regard Time, the intangible 
region which is being traversed by men, asa kind of 
space, and mark on our chart the life-lines of the most 


prominent artists. We are thus able to trace the rise 
I 
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of art in Italy, soon followed by a like beginning in 
Flanders; later follow the Germans and Dutch; and 
last of all, the Spanish, French, and British. 
But in order to study pictures we must be able to see 
them. Reproductions in black and white should be 
regarded as exceedingly poor substitutes, 
SERS. mere memoranda to recall what has been 
tion of seen already, or to prepare for what is to be 
ned seen in the future. To understand a paint- 
er’s work, it is self-evident that we must read his 
script in paint. The illustrations of this book are in- 
tended to whet the appetite for the original pictures, 
and as soon as possible those described only in words 
should be seen by the student. An accessible collec- 
tion of pictures is therefore a primary necessity, and 
there is no better training-school to be found anywhere 
than in the National Gallery in London. It contains 
perhaps the most representative collection in Europe; 
for there are examples of every school of painting, and 
of nearly every well-known master. Despite the fact 
that only a few rank as masterpieces, the average merit 
of the pictures is extraordinarily high. 
Those who attack their subject with scholarly thor- 
oughness will no doubt work through room after room 


Te ies as arranged by the Keeper. They will win 
National an ample reward; the human interest of such 
Gallery 


a tour of inspection is absorbing, and the 
recent changes in the hanging of the pictures are most 
helpful to the historical mind. We are able to trace 
the whole story of art-development, not only in one 
country after another, but also in the pictures of one 
man. We see in many cases the work of master and 
pupil side by side, and can verify by observation what 
we have learned from books. 

But the more artistic way of learning about pictures 
is to let our individual taste guide us at first, and, with 


46 Bs 5 rate - 
notions very Sted act as a aia Pa catia? : 


ween us and the sense-impressions which ae 
“should be the first to be conveyed by a picture. That i is 


are better acquainted with modern art; these pictures 

from a past age are like foreigners in outlandish costumes 

upon whom British conservatism looks askance. But if 

among the multitude of oddities the eye can discover 

some pleasing exceptions, ae the work of reconciliation 

has begun. 

7 - We shall be ready then for the Continent, where 

_ further treasures await us. If before leaving England 

' we know something about the Great : 

_ Masters, and they have opened for us (in a een 
way they have) the eyes of our imagination, 
then in every foreign gallery we shall feel at home. 
In every direction familiar names will greet us, and 
new examples of their work. We shall learn to know 
better the masters we already love, and shall meet 
others with whom we wish to become acquainted. 
“Art is long,’’ says the proverb, ‘‘ and life is short.” 

- We may pursue our favourite painters from gallery to 
gallery without any fear that we shall come to an end 
of their inexhaustible freshness of charm. Nor shall 
we easily compass the mere visiting of galleries. There 
are rich collections in Paris, Madrid, Antwerp, Amster- 
dam, Berlin, Vienna, Dresden, Munich, Cassel, and even 
so far away as St. Petersburg; not to mention Italy, 
where pictures seem to spring up like flowers all over the 
land. It is only the professional connoisseur who can 
hope to see all the beautiful paintings about which we 
others can only read and dream. 

Connoisseurship is a profession of rather recent growth. 
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The Italian critic, Morelli, may be regarded as its 
founder. By the close study of small tricks of manner 
he professed to be able to fix with accuracy 
the authorship of almost any given picture. 
A certain droop of the eyelid, or curve of the 
finger-nail, or formation of the lobe of the ear was to 
him a secret but infallible token. And others who 
have learned to study pictures with the same exact 
observation of minute details have found the method 
successful. The debt owed by us all to the patient 
industry of connoisseurs is very great; for they are 
gradually correcting the mistakes of a past age, and 
verifying every new fact discovered by scientific demon- 
stration. A knowledge of their work is invaluable to 
the exact student, but it has clearly no connection with 
the appreciation of beauty in works of art to which we 
apply the term ‘‘taste.””. There is many a scholar— 
to illustrate from another art—who can give a learned 
explanation of every line in Lycidas without ever 
knowing, as Dr. Johnson’s friend Mrs. Thrale did, the 
thrill of delight in its beauty which brings tears to the 
eyes. If we know this thrill in the presence of great 
pictures we need not covet the scientific knowledge— 
often very dearly bought—of the connoisseur. But we 
shall go to him for instruction, and where taste and 
knowledge are combined (as in the writings of Mr. 
Berenson among others) we shall find inspiration too. 
We must bear in mind that in every work of art there’ 
are two factors: not only the outward presentation but 
also the inward thought which called it forth’ 
Sher into being. We speak of these as the form 
and the theme. In pictures the form is 
achieved by the use of colour, of lines, and the dis- 
tribution of light and shade known as chiaroscuro. The 
form appeals to the eye and makes an impression 
on the senses; the theme is addressed to the mind, and 


The 
connoisseur 


, — ets ae Se! 
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sometimes does not at once unfold its meaning. Yet 
we only half understand a picture if we confine ourselves 
to what offers itself to the eye. 

At the same time the interpretation of a painter’s 
theme is a subject beset with danger. _In very early 
pictures we have a clue in the symbolism 44. inter- 
which was universally accepted, and only pretation of 
by the aid of this clue can we hope to es 
understand their meaning. The trend of modern 
criticism is in favour of explaining technical 
methods rather than treating of the essential life, the 
soul, as we may say, of a picture. Modern critics seem 
to adopt, almost unconsciously, the scientific attitude 
even when contemplating a work of art. 

“A picture is painted for the eye and not for the mind”’ 
is an axiom with many. Yet the eye which has ceased 
to be an organ of mind must be a poor possession; and 
we question whether any great artists were thus maimed. 
The impression left on the memory by great pictures 
is no mere sense-experience, but a revelation to one’s 
own mind of the forces at work in another mind. By 
imagination those pictures were created, and by the 
exercise of imagination they must be read. We may 
venture to adapt Wordsworth’s words and say of this 
mental faculty: 

It is the fountain-light of all our day, 


It is the master-light of all our seeing. 


We must not give ourconfidenceto every self-appointed 
interpreter, but no student of pictures can afford to dis- 


pense with the guidance of Ruskin. He wasa Ruskin’s 
true seer, and although he occasionally stum- ae co 
1ticlsm 


bled through over-eagerness, he carries a light 

in his hand which still illuminates the darker problems 
of interpretation. He recognised imagination as the 
source of genius, and he trusted his own imagination 
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when it responded to the appeal made by the painter. 
His writings are full of the most suggestive reasonings 
about what constitutes beauty, and how best we may 
learn to recognise it. He does not confine himself to 
outward beauties of technique, although he sees them 
with intense appreciation; he pierces nearly always 
below the surface and shows us something of the 
mental and moral attitude revealed by a painter in 
his pictures. He sometimes made mistakes, it is true; 
he had hard and fast theories which do not always fit 
with facts, but he recognised rightly that beneath the 
unconscious impulses of the artist there works the 
conscious mind of a man. 

The student who follows Ruskin as an enlightener of 
the eyes of the imagination, and at the same time con- 
sults the writings of connoisseurs as a corrective on 
points of historical or technical fact, is not likely, during 
the gradual cultivation of his taste, to fall into any serious 
blunders. 

But, valuable as are the services of a guide, the only 
sure way to cultivate taste is by the exercise of a fearless 
ere sincerity. Toadopt the opinions of another as 
Saari to what we feel or ought to feel is an ab- 

surdity in terms. Feeling is a private and 
very real experience; the pretence of feeling is a 
peculiarly dangerous form of untruth. The honest, 
perfectly truthful beginner in the study of pictures 
will like and dislike with violence, and in that con- 
dition of mind lies salvation. Nothing paralyses more 
effectually the growing perception of beauty in works 
of art than the cant phrases which are so often caught up 
and repeated before their meaning is understood. But 
a simple, unbiassed, leisurely readiness to accept what 
the painter has to show us will lead in time to a growth 
of insight. We must be passive in order that we may 
feel; and it is in the power of evoking feeling that lies 
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the mystery—the communicated, haunting sense of 
mystery which marks every great work of art. 

As our knowledge and receptivity increase, we shall 
find that we grow less intolerant of the things which at 
first we did not like. Our taste will tendto ay. cani 
become catholic. But it is likely thata per- vation of 
sonal bias will always enter into our estimate we 
of the pictures submitted to our notice. There 
is no need to be afraid of this. It is natural that 
those painters who express for us our own ideals and 
aspirations should claim our warmest allegiance. But 
we should desire to advance farther, and to perceive 
new truths which greater minds than our own have to 
reveal. Then gradually will come the discovery that 
nearly all must be in agreement about those pictures 
which are truly the best. A book like this tells before- 
hand the general verdict about each, but the reader 
should not unthinkingly acquiesce. There should be at 
each step a verifying of opinions given, and an effort to 
defend intelligently every personal preference. Taste 
is a matter of slow growth; it consists at first in uncon- 
scious feeling, then the attention is directed to the 
feeling; and at last we reach the knowledge of what we 
feel, and why we feel it. 

It is in order to be able to enjoy that we wish to culti- 
vate taste. All art is the product of joy, of the wish to 
create beautiful things and to show a eae 
to others. Ruskin calls every picture “an of pictures 
act of praise.’’ The simplest and greatest 
are very truly so described; they spring spontaneously 
from the heart of the artist as song pours forth 
from the quivering breast of the bird. But man, the 
higher creature, offers a nobler form of praise in 
which mind and will are exercised. And he makes his 
praise permanent, so that others may rejoice with him, 
and the whole world may be happier than it was before. 


CHAPTER IT 
ON SYMBOLISM 


E must know something about Symbols if we are 

to understand the earliest Christian art, because 
they were much employed during the first twelve or 
thirteen centuries of the Christian era. 

A symbol is a sign which stands for some particular 
person, or some abstract thought which cannot be repre- 
sented to the eye. Any object may be used 
as a symbol provided we know beforehand 
the fixed meaning it is to bear. For instance, a lily 
is the symbol, or emblem, of purity; the lamb, of meek- 
ness and innocence; the rose, of love. There is a 
natural fitness here between the symbol and the thing 
signified. But in Christian art a large number of 
arbitrary symbols are used, and we cannot possibly 
guess their meaning unless* previously instructed. 
Some of them are quite easy to remember and 
recognise, and nearly all are connected with objects 
of the Christian faith with which we are familiar. 

Heaven is symbolised by the segment of a circle, 
sometimes of pure blue, sometimes edged with the three 
nar colours of the rainbow. In dealing with 
the Trinity the three persons of the Trinity, the most 

frequent symbol adopted to represent God 
the Father is a hand protruding from the heaven of 
blue. The Holy Spirit is symbolised by a dove. 

God the Son is represented under many different 
figures; perhaps the strangest is the mysterious-looking 
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. we feel its appropriateness when used to 
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sign P. This is really a monogram composed of the 


first two Greek letters of the name of Christ, X and P. 


The X is also intended to represent the Cross, the uni- 
versal symbol of the faith. This monogram sometimes 
appears in slightly different forms, as P, © and X. But 
this mark is a hieroglyph rather than a true symbol, 
Among the more properly artistic symbols are the Lamb, 
the Lamb bearing a cross, the Vine,a Lamp or candle, 
to represent the “‘Light of the World”; and, not so 
familiar to us now, the Fish. 

The fish, one of the commonest symbols used for 
Christ, and also for all Christians, has long ceased to 


call up for us any sacred associations. But 

The fish 
symbol 
represent the followers of Christ, because 


we recall his words to the apostles that Hes would 
make them ‘‘fishers of men’’; and also his parable of 
the draw-net, in which the captured fish clearly 
symbolise the souls brought as spiritual captives 
into the Church. The rite of baptism again, in early 
times performed by complete immersion in water, would 
suggest for Christians the emblem of the fish. But when 
used to represent Christ its meaning is quite arbitrary, 
and it seems to have been adopted because the five 
Greek letters which make the word fish (IXOY2Z) are also, 
when used as an acrostic, the initial letters of "Incots, Xpto- 
tos Ocod Vids Lwrto—Jesus, Christ, Son of God, Saviour. 
The Trinity itself is symbolised in the action of the 
child Christ when he holds up his hand in blessing, and 
extends only the thumb and the fore and middle finger. 
For the Christian Church the most familiar and very 
natural figure is an ark or ship, the mnavicella (or little 
ship) as it is called in Italian. In early 
pictures representing the disciples contending Terides 
with the storm on the Galilzan lake, we 
must remember that the scene is treated as an ever- 
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lasting allegory of the faithful souls who are borne along 
in the ship of salvation across the stormy waters of life. 
No symbol is more familiar than that of the nimbus, 
aureole, halo, or glory, which in early paintings surrounds 
the head of Christ and the saints. This 
was already known and adopted by the 
Greeks and Romans, who represented their 
gods as crowned like the sun with radiating beams 
of light. With them this sign indicated the splendour 
of power. For many centuries the Christians avoided 
a symbol connected with heathenism, and the date 
when (forgetting their prejudices) they first crowned 
their own divine king with an aureole is not known. 
But in Christian art this symbol no longer typifies 
power, but holiness. It suggests the spiritual fact 
that from beautiful human souls, illuminated within 
by the Holy Spirit, there does break forth a visible 
brightness that shines about the face. The early 
painters, still striving after expression, and only partially 
able to tell their thoughts through their pictures, could 
at least indicate through the medium of a nimbus that 
this or that man or woman was a saint. The earliest 
form of the nimbus was a solid gold disc, likea plate. In 
later times it became gradually more delicate, at last 
a fine gold circle, and then, in the period of declining 
faith and declining art, the nimbus fades altogether from 
the heads of the saints. 
There is one form of glory used only for Christ and the 
Virgin, and sometimes for saints, when, life being over, 
they are actually mounting towards heaven. 
we This is called the mandorla (almond) from 
its oval shape. It surrounds the whole figure 
with a flame of golden rays. 
The crown has no connection with the nimbus, but 
when used as a symbol it indicates victory. Sometimes 
it 1s a wreath of laurel, always recognised as the re- 


The 
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ward of high achievement, sometimes a circlet of gold. 
It always typifies the ‘‘crown of glory’’ promised to the 
saints of God. It soon became the especial 
symbol of the glory of martyrdom. As such 
it is held in the hand by men, but by women 
martyrs it is worn on the head. Occasionally, when 
we know the story of the saint wearing a crown, we find 
that she was actually a queen, and then it is no longer 
a symbol, but what is called an attribute. Men too 
may wear the crown as an attribute, and a royal saint 
like Louis IX would be rightly represented with a 
crown on his head. 

Another symbol for victory, a classical symbol, \ 
- adopted by the Christians, was the palm. Those who 
bear palmsin their hands are invariably 
martyrs. This symbol would call up to the 
mind of the Christian the picture of the triumph in 
heaven (Rev. xii. 9): “I beheld and, lo, a great 
multitude, which no man could number, .. . clothed 
with white robes and palms in their hands.”’ 

To represent evil, against which the warfare of the 
saints is directed, the dragon is the almost universal 
symbol. The serpent represents Satan, the 
prince of darkness, but the dragon includes 
the thought of wickedness under all its forms. This 
again is no exclusively Christian conception. We 
may remember the Greek myth of Apollo, the god 
of light, and how with his arrows he slew the 
Python. In many eastern myths we meet with the same 
figure of light triumphing over darkness, good triumph- 
ing over evil. In Christian art the Archangel Michael 
is nearly always represented as the dragon-slayer, and 
in the pictures of S. 1 George, S. Margaret, and 
others, this symbolic dragon, wounded, defeated, or 
sometimes led captive, represents the triumphant issue 
of the combat between holiness and sin. 


The crown 


The palm 


The dragon 
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When flowers or fruits are introduced into sacred 
pictures they are intended sometimes to serve only a 
decorative purpose. But the apple is often 
used as an emblem of the fall of man; and 
when in the hand of the Virgin or Child, it suggests the 
redemption of the world. When the apple or pear is 
placed in the hands of a saint, it represents the “fruits 
of the Spirit’’ ascribed by S. Paul (Gal. v. 22, 23). 
. The half-peeled pomegranate displaying the seeds 
within, isan emblem of the future, and suggests the 
hope of immortality. 

The early Christian artists also gave a symbolic 
meaning to different colours. Red was intended to 

typify love; blue, truth; green, hope; and 
Symbolic yellow seems to have had various meanings. 
Sometimes it suggests sunlight and fruitful- 
ness and religious faith. It also symbolises marriage, 
and S. Joseph, as the husband of the Virgin, wears a 
yellow mantle; S. Peter, the married apostle, also 
wears yellow. Occasionally it suggests evil qualities, 
—jealousy, inconstancy, deceit—and Judas, the betrayer, 
is dressed in yellow. White symbolises purity, the joy 
of innocence, and faith. 

In their mystical visions of heaven the early painters 
would represent, close round the throne of God, the ruby- 
coloured seraphs who eternally adore Him; be- 
yond them a circle of cherubs coloured blue. 
These are represented as less ardent in their 
power of love, they contemplate with the mind [the 
wonders of divine truth. Beyond them, coloured 
yellow, are the ‘‘ Thrones,’’ those spiritual beings whose 
energy sustains the righteous rule of God. Beyond 
them again, a circle was imagined of ‘‘ Dominations, Vir- 
tues, and Powers.”” And again, lowest in rank among 
the heavenly hosts, was the third circle of “‘ Principali- 
ties, Archangels, and Angels.’’ The whole conception 
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is symbolic; the circles suggesting eternity, and their 
number, three times three, giving the mystic number 
Nine, which to Dante seemed so full of inexhaustible 
poetry. 

There is a very fine example of medieval symbolism 
in the west window of Fairford Church, England, where 
the first order, consisting of seraphs, cherubs, and thrones, 
is correctly coloured in red, blue, and yellow. The whole 
subject is full of interest, and deserves ampler treatment. 
It is admirably elucidated in Mrs. Jameson’s Sacred 
and Legendary Art. 


CHAPTER III 
BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIAN ART 


OOKING back over the four thousand years during 
which we have fairly authentic records of the do- 

ings of men, we notice that the birth of Christ separates 

them into two almost equal divisions. Abraham, the 

founder of the Jewish race, lived in the twentieth century 

before Christ, our place is in the twentieth century 

after Christ. The story of Christian art is concerned 

only with those later centuries to which the impressive 

name has been given of the “‘years of the Lord” (Anni 

Domini). Long before his birth, Greek art had declined 

and almost perished. But the spirit of Greece had greatly 
influenced the Roman conquerors of the world; they 
adopted and transformed most of the Greek gods and 
goddesses, and Roman artists learned how to copy the 

statues of the Greeks. In every department of public 
or private decoration, furniture, vases, wall-painting, 

Greek models were adopted. In all these some memory 

lingered of the old worship of heathen gods. Mythology 
and art were inseparably mingled, and by the Christian 
both were condemned. The new religion looked out 
beyond the visible to truths apprehended only by the 

spirit. If these were to be expressed in art, a new art- 

language must be discovered, almost a new alphabet; 

and the first rude specimens of Christian art owe their 

pathetic interest to the fact that in them we see the grop- 

ings of a new, spiritualised, esthetic instinct in search 

of some fitting mode of expression. 
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e excavations under the city of Rome, consisting = 


{ ee Hip cath chambers, and long, con-  gye pater. eee 


“ fused, winding passages, are thought to have Roman 
_ been made during some ancient process of ga 
quarrying. When the first persecution began under 
Nero, the Christians fled to these gloomy labyrinths 
for refuge, and there for several centuries 5.53 fot 
_ the invincible believers in Christ continued secution 
their worship in secret. It is on the walls petra 
of the catacombs that we find pictorial records of that 
new religious enthusiasm which triumphed over fear; 
_ mere symbols at first, the fish, or the cross, or the 
monogram Pp. Then the desire to depict their Lord 
under some more human form found expression at last 
in that of the Good Shepherd, leading or carrying 
his lambs. For this conception they had the warrant 
of his own words; and it was under the name of the 
“Happy Shepherd’”’ that these despised and persecuted 
fugitives loved best to portray the Master who had led 
them to secret fountains of inexhaustible joy. They 
pictured him, not only with his sheep about him, but 
with a pipe, sometimes a lyre, in his hand. They wished 
to symbolise the new spiritual power which was 
bringing order into a world of chaos, and subduing all 
the unruly passions of the heart to the one peaceful 
dominion of Love. In the ‘story of Orpheus, 
whose music drew the birds and animals to 
follow him and stirred trees to break from their 
roots, and even melted the heart of the stubborn god 
of Hades, the Christians seemed to find a _ perfect 
analogy to the harmonising influence of the doctrines 
of Christ. Andso, among these hasty sketches on the 
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walls of the catacombs we find Christ represented as 
Orpheus with lyre in hand, whilst grouped about him 
are the spell-bound listening creatures. 
» Although no so-called portrait of Christ can be 
accepted as truly resembling him, yet a very definite 
type of face was at last evolved by these 
Portrait of early unknown painters, whether merely 
ideal or derived from some authentic source 
we cannot know. It agrees, however to a remarkable 
degree with a written account that has come down 
to us. These are the words of Lentullus$ ‘‘There 
appeared in these our days a man of great virtue, 
named Jesus -Christ, who is yet living amongst us, 
and of the—Gentiles_is accepted for a prophet of truth, 
but his own disciples call him the Son of Gods He 
raiseth the dead, and cureth all manner of diseasess A 
man of stature somewhat tall and comely, with a very 
reverend countenance, such as the beholders may both 
love and fear; his hair, the colour of a filbert full ripe, 
to his ears, whefice downwards it is more orient in colour, 
somewhat curling or waving about his shoulders; in 
the midst of his head is a seam or partition of his hair 
after the manner of the Nazarites; his forehead plain and 
delicate; his face without spot or wrinkle, beautiful with 
a comely red; his nose and mouth exactly formed; his 
beard thick, the colour of his hair, not of any great 
length, but forked; his look innocent; his eyes grey, 
clear, and quick; in reproving, awful; in admonishing, 
courteous; in speaking, very modest and wise; in pro- 
portion of body well shaped. None have ever seen him 
laugh, but many have seen him weep. A man, for his 
beauty, surpassing the children of men.”’ 

Some are of opinion that the catacomb pictures 
represent only the abstract ‘Spirit of Christianity,”’ 
rather than the ‘‘man Christ Jesus,”’ and that the type 
of face which afterwards became traditional originated 
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later at Byzantium. But from whichever source, 
Eastern or Western, this conception of Christ took its 
origin, we shall find it was accepted and adhered to with 
little alteration until the period of the Renaissance. 
Our illustration is from the chamber known as the Cata- 
comb of S. Domitilla. In contrast we show Leonardo’s 
Head of Christ (see p. 16). 

When Constantine the Great adopted the Christian \ 
faith, he introduced it into the Roman Empire, and 
abolished by edict the worship of the First 
heathen gods. At once the whole position Christian 
of the Christian Church was _ altered. ee 
Christianity became the fashion; the Milan 
fervour of faith, which had animated early 313 A/D. 
Christian artistic work, seems now gradually to have 
declined. Not that Christian art perished, but it 
changed. In Rome, Milan, Ravenna, Constantinople, 
churches were now raised to the Christians’ God. 
The old heathen’ temples were not suited by their 
construction for the new worship, but certain existing 
buildings called basilicas, chiefly used for courts of 
justice, were often converted into churches. 
The main features of a basilica were its 
oblong shape; the division of the floor-space, by 
parallel rows of pillars into a nave and two aisles: 
and at the end facing the entrance, a raised recess 
covered in by an apse. In Italy this pattern was 
usually adopted for all new churches of the early 
Christian period. One curious result was that two 
companion buildings were soon erected beside it: the 
tall bell-tower known as the campanile, and the 
baptistery, usually a circular building which contained 
the large font required in these early times for baptism 
by immersion. To adorn these Christian basilicas new 
forms of art-decoration were introduced. 

This kind of work had been practised for many cen- 
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reigns of the early Roman 


century AD., the art of ma 
a high degree of perfection. Not « 
‘produced in it, but natural a cae and hum 
figures. Necessarily these were rather stiffly par <4 
trayed, but the general outline was clear, and the various s 
colours of the tiny cubes enabled the artist to copy | 
nature pretty closely. Sometimes cubes of glass were 
used, and these, when gilt, sparkled brilliantly, and, .— 
when coloured, shone with the transparency of jewels. _ 
At what date mosaics were first used for decorating 
walls and ceilings does not seem to be positively known. 
: But it is certain that the earliest known 
Mosaics of ‘ ‘ <s : 
the fourth mosaics representing Christian subjects 
and fifth are the work of the fourth century. Very 
centuries we A 
few specimens of these now remain, but 
much original work of the fifth century may still 
be seen in very old churches in Rome and Ravenna. 
The subjects chosen by the now triumphant and powerful 
Christian Church were those which proclaimed the 
majesty of Christ as King. Very frequently on the wall 
space behind the altar, he is represented far beyond 
life-size, either standing, or sitting on a throne. Beside 
him, in later work, the Virgin appears, and sometimes 
she usurps his place. Around the central figure are 
grouped the twelve apostles. Below very often are 
sacred emblems chosen from the book of the Revelation: 
the Lamb, the mysterious sealed Book, the Candlestick, 
and other symbols which suggest the second advent of 
Christ in glory. We should remember that the work 
belonging to the Later Roman style preserves some of 
the feeling for beauty which had been caught by the 
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‘the ee bese of the empire from Rome to Byzantium: on = ‘ 


the Bosphorus. Very soon this town had = y, 
grown into a magnificent imperial city, and —_ Byzantine 
it received the new name of Constantinople, aan 
or the “‘city of Constantine.’’ Here he built one of 
the most famous churches of the world, and dedicated 
to “Hagia Sophia,’ the Greek for “Divine gs 
_Wisdom.”’ This has been corrupted to Church of 
“Saint Sophia,” by which name it has been * SoPBia 
known ever since. The design of this splendid 


church was quite different from that of a basilica, — 
It consisted of four transepts, placed opposite and 


at right angles to each other, thus forming a Greek 
cross. Over the central space, on to which the 
four arms opened, was raised a high dome; and 
occasionally, when this type was more developed, a 
small dome was also placed over each of the four tran- 
septs. All the churches of the Eastern Empire were 
built in this shape, which is known as re. 
Byzantine; and in 532 Justinian, the rebuilding 
famous Emperor of the East, re-built §, fS Sophie 
Sophia from its foundations, and lined its walls 
with some of the finest mosaics of the period. When 
the Turks conquered Constantinople in 1453 
they converted this Christian church into a 
Mohammedan mosque, and such it remains to the 
present day. 

But from the time of Justinian onward the mosaics 
and paintings of the Eastern Empire are regarded as 
belonging to the Byzantine style, and they may still be 
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geen on the walls of those Christian buildings which the 
Turks have preserved. . 

We must remember that Justinian, and the succeeding 
Emperors of the East, continued to claim dominion in 
the West; and, though at length the Ostrogoths and 
Lombards became masters of Northern and Central 
Italy, the coast towns remained faithful to the authority 
of the emperors. The changes in art which originated 
in the Eastern Empire were therefore communicated 
to Italy, and we have specimens of Byzantine art in 
both countries. 

Its characteristics are an extreme stiffness of form, a 
monotonous repetition of the same unnatural attitudes 

in all the figures represented, and a large 
cuaracy fuse of gold and brilliant colours to com- 
Byzantine  pensate for the absence of correct drawing. 
ae Almost invariably the background is in gold. 
Both faces and figures are little better than rude cari- 
catures. This degraded condition of art was without 
doubt partly due to the influence of the Church. It 
assumed control over the artists employed to decorate 
Christian churches, and repressed that exercise of free 
choice of subject and treatment which is a necessity to 
those who are striving after artistic expression. The 
Church went so far as not only to dictate the subjects, 
<a but the precise manner in which they were 
fixed by to be represented. Of this we have a proof 
carsten in some old documents discovered in a Greek 

convent on Mount Athos. One is a man- 
ual on the art of painting, which first gives direc- 
tions for preparing and grinding the colours, and 
the way in which they are to be applied. Then it 
proceeds to give rules for the grouping of every figure 
in any given sacred subject; fixing the type for each, the 
attitude, colour of dress, even the arbitrary lines or 
shadows used to express youth or age, or the different 
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mental qualities of the persons represented. This is 
quite in accordance with words used at one of the great 
Church Councils: “It is not the invention of the painter 
which creates the picture, but an inviolable law, a 
tradition of the Catholic Church. It is not the painters, 
but the holy fathers who have to invent and to dictate. 
To them manifestly belongs the composition, to the 
painter only the execution.’’ Thus arose one traditional 
type for the ‘‘portrait’’ of Christ and of the Virgin, and 
for the grouped figures of Mother and Child; for the 
Nativity, Baptism, Crucifixion, and other scenes from 
the life of the Lord. ; 

Though art receives its purest inspiration from re-\ 
ligion, we are not surprised to find that it was stifled by 
this kind of domineering patronage. It required no 
imaginative power to produce copies of helplessly feeble 
and inert figures which soon became conventional; aud 
for some six centuries men seem to have lost altogether 
the power of seeing beauty and representing it. 


CHAPTER IV 
LEGENDS OF THE VIRGIN MARY 


F we would understand the power and charm of 
medizval pictorial art, we must try, by an act of 
imaginative sympathy, to enter into the beliefs of the 
period. 
To the painters of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
early fifteenth centuries, the Virgin mother was a 
celestial being about whom they cherished de- 
oe vout and ardent thoughts, and to whom they 
addressed their most passionate prayers. We 
cannot trace, as an historian would do, the origin of this 
worship of the mother of Christ, but we know thatit was 
of gradual growth; and that it exercised a very human- 
ising influence on the races of Europe as they worked 
their way upwards from barbarism. This honour paid to 
the Virgin was of theological value because it served to 
emphasise an important doctrine, that of the 
Theological complete union of the divine and human na- 
tures in the person of Christ. For early here- 
sies more often questioned the humanity of Christ than 
his divinity. So every picture in which Mother and Son 
appear together may be regarded as enshrining in symbol- 
ic form this doctrine of the perfect humanity of Christ. 
Socially the influence of the cult of the Virgin was of 
incalculable value. It fixed the attention of undisci- 
; plined, combative men on the feminine 
CR virtues, such as meekness, purity, ten- 
derness, the exercise of mercy to the weak. 
True, all these virtues are included in the perfect 
22 
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1 element i in . human nature exalted to its | 


ection. And so the “lowly hand-maiden”’ of the 5 


“Magnificat was lifted step by step (in obedience to | 


ecclesiastical teaching) up to the position of “Mother 

of God,” ‘‘Queen of Heaven,”’ and the central object 
of devotion throughout Europe. Chivalry bestowed 
on her the name of ‘“‘Our Lady,” churches were raised 
to her honour, and brotherhoods of monks and friars — 
enrolled themselves in the service of the Virgin queen. 
The poets sang of her purity and compassion; and Dante 
_in particular, describing her in his Paradiso as the 
“Mystic Rose’’ and the queen of heaven, inspired men 
with the desire to represent her more worthily in art. 

She is known under many names, each representing _ 
some one aspect of her manifold benignity. These are 
a few: Our Lady of Succour, Our Lady of 
Mercy, Our Lady of Consolation, Our bgride 
Lady of Peace. She is known as_ the 
Mater Dolorosa (the Mourning Mother) when con- 
templating the sacrifice of the cross, and sharing the 
sufferings of the Redeemer of the world. She is known 
as Madonna (my lady) in every Christian land. 

The early ‘portraits,’ as they may be called, of the 
Virgin, during the Byzantine period of art, are mere 
symbols intended to fix the mind and direct Devotional 
the course of meditation. phones 

The later pictures fall into two distinct classes: those 
intended for altar-pieces would be treated devotionally ; 
those meant for instruction, in the historical manner. 
A ‘devotional’ picture is intended to fix the mind on 
some great truth of which the picture is only a symbol. 
As mentioned above, the group of Mother and Child 
represents the Incarnation. This subject is presented 
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as a mystery, and the aim of the painter is to lead us out 

beyond the visible figures on the panel or canvas to 

an unseen object of religious adoration. The harmony 

of colours, the quiet, almost statuesque attitude of the 

figures, the flowers, fruits, birds, and other graceful 

accessories, are all meant to draw the thoughts heaven- 

ward. Ina devotional picture we may see S. John the | 
Baptist, as a grown man, standing beside the infant 
Christ, and we may also see the saints and martyrs who’ 
lived centuries later. This is no anachronism; they too, 

with ourselves, are adoring the same eternal mystery, 

which cannot be restricted within the limits of space 

and time. 

_ But in a sacred subject treated historically, the time 

limits must be correctly observed. Here we shall see 

id the child-Christ and the child S. John of 

subjects the same age, and there would be some 

Bee tae attempt to give a realistic setting to the 

scene. Not that we should ever have an 

actually Eastern representation of these Bible events— 

such pedantic literalism seems never to have suggested 

itself to early Christian painters—but we should have 

the story dramatically rendered under circumstances 

that could be imagined as probable in the painter’s 

own country. 

In devotional pictures of the Virgin she is occasionally 
Devotionat lone. When represented as weeping over the 
pictures of dead body of Christ the picture is called a 
the Virgin Pie fe 

Two very favourite subjects in which she appears 
apart from the Child, though not tuncompanioned, are 
aie the Assumption and the Coronation. In 
See the former she is seen ascending on the 
“es clouds, with angels floating around her in 

the air. Below we generally see the tomb, 
a heavy sarcophagus, whose stone lid has been forced 


—— 


Inthe Genter we see her in A eet a Christ : 
ares a royal crown upon her head. Sometimes, ee 


in an Assumption, we see in the upper — ae 


; part of the tall picture the scene of the coronation 


j Coronation too, so that the whole represents of the 


a continuous episode—the passing from the Mes 


grave up through the clouds to the throne prepared for 
her in heaven. 
But when the Coronation alone is represented, with 
* kneeling figures of saints of all ages in the foreground, 
then we are before a picture which embodies a doctrine. 
This is no longer a scene or an action, but a great re- 
ligious mystery. Here the Virgin typifies the redeemed 
and glorified Church. She has now become the mystical 
Bride of the Lamb, and the crown placed on her head 
foretells her final spiritual victory over the world: 


When the great Church victorious 
Shall be the Church at rest. 


In all renderings of the Coronation, whether by Italian, 
Flemish, Spanish, or German artists the dress of the 
Virgin is magnificent, embroidered in colours, brilliant 
with jewels, loaded, in the early pictures, with gold. 
This is the most usual representation of the Mother 
and Child as an object of devout contemplation. The 
throne may be simply a chair raised on The 
a dais, or it may be some elaborately enthroned 
decorated seat overhung by a canopy. It ™#don™ 
is usual in such a picture to add in the foreground 
the figures of saints, these varying according to the 
town, church, or convent for which the picture was 
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“holy rie Shei 
pear often in pictures painted for the great H 
of Medici. Sometimes, too, in the foreground of 
votive picture are represented the kneeling figures 
the donor and his family. 4 

The natural, human relation of mother to child in = 
itself] apart from all religious associations, one of | 

the most beautiful themes that life affords. © 
The Z . =, 
domestic Sir Joshua Reynolds has often given us a — 
aoe rendering of this mystery which rivals in 

simplicity of sentiment the work of the best 
medizeval artists. 

When, in addition to the natural love of mother and 
child, shown in smile or caress, we have the solemnity 
of treatment which typifies the womder of the Incarna- 
tion, the picture still is considered to be devotional. But 
when the little S. John is introduced as a playmate, and 
S. Joseph looks on with paternal eyes, we have what 
may be called a domestic Holy Family. This par- 
ticular form of sacred picture was not introduced 
until the late fifteenth century, and at once eras: 
popular. 

Unfortunately, though treated with perfect reverence 
by the majority of painters, and by Raphael in particular 
with a delicate grace, this more familiar rendering of a 
sacred stibject led in time to abuses. Many of the real- 
istic painters, who very rightly drew from a model for 
the subordinate figures, now would copy some light 
woman of the town in their studies for the head of the 
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Virgin, and the whole spiritual potency of the subject 
was thus lost. 

When the life of the Virgin is dealt with as an his- 
torical subject, the treatment is always more dramatic 
than in a devotional picture. Now the Gaiein 
artist is called on to paint a story, and with treatment 
freer scope for individual invention he often of the life of 

the Virgin 
supplies us with new and naive renderings 
of some well-known episode. 

Joachim and his wife Anna, the parents of the Virgin, 
could trace their descent from the royal house of David, 
but no child had blessed their union. eer 
Late in life, in obedience to a vision, they Joachim 
separated for a time, Joachim spending °"¢4"™* 
some months in solitary exile in the wilderness. 
Reunited at the Golden Gate of the Temple (a favourite 
scene in early pictures) the aged couple received the 
promise of a child. 

This child, the Blessed Mary, was dedicated to God, 
and when taken at three years old to the Temple, she 
ran of her own accord up the long flight of steps to the 
high priest who was waiting to receive her. She was 
brought up in the precincts of the Temple, and in due 
time a husband was sought for her of the high priest. 
Widowers alone were invited to sue for her hand; each 
was to bring a rod and lay it on the altar, when by some 
clear sign the chosen husband would be revealed. From 
the rod of Joseph the carpenter there escaped a pure 
white dove, which, after settling on his head, soared up 
to heaven. 

Another tradition relates that the rods of the suitors 
were laid over-night before the altar in the Temple, and in 
the morning it was found that the rod of Joseph had brok- 
en forth into blossom. He was the chosen husband; and 
the other suitors, angry and disappointed, some of them 
breaking their rods in despair, withdrew from the scene. 


eps a. One of the most famc 1s series 

that painted by Giotto i in the Arena wes ao at Pa 
(BESS ite eee be. 
The Presentation in the Ty. emple, which follows the 
earlier scenes of Joachim and Anna, and the Meeting | 
Preseata. ov the Golden Gate, is a very favourite 
tion of the subject, and has been treated both in fresco 
Eee and oil by nearly every painter ranging 
from Giotto to Titian. Our illustration is by Vittore 
Carpaccio, the Venetian (p. 28). He follows the 
old rules as to composition, but introduces in the 
foreground a most attractive little modern child, 
whose presence rather distracts our attention from the 
sacred legend. The picture is in the Brera Gallery at 
Milan. 

The scene of the Marriage (in Italian Lo Sposalizio) 
is again a very great favourite with artists. It is gen- 
bys erally represented as taking place in the 
Sposalizio Open air, the Temple rising in the back- 

ground. The white-haired high priest in 
his magnificent robes stands in the centre of the 
picture, and unites the hands of Mary and Joseph, while 
beyond Mary are her maidens, and grouped near 
Joseph are the disappointed suitors. In Raphael’s 
famous Sposalizio in the Brera Gallery at Milan there 
is one young suitor (not quite the regulation widower in 
appearance) whose life-like attitude cannot easily be 
forgotten. Clad in red he bends and snaps his rod 
across his knee in such a manner as to betray the bitter- 
ness of his disappointment. The whole scene, rich in 
colour, delicate in outline, breathing the true spirit of 
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ace 1109 aie 1317- Terai blossoming me may ‘be 
seen in No. 625 by Bonvicino, and in No. 13 by Murillo. — 


the favourite ones are the Annunciation, the Nativity 
of Christ, and the Visit of the Magi. The 
Annunciation is invariably treated in a 
devotional manner, and so simple is the 
whole conception that more artists have achieved 
excellence in this subject than almost any other. 
We reproduce (p. 30) a singularly beautiful example 
from a church in Fano. The scene, as usual, is 
represented in a loggia or open corridor, and here we 
have the spacious background to be expected from 
Perugino. As in all other Annunciations, the angel 
Gabriel holds the symbolic lily. But the representation 
above of God the Father in a mandorla of cherub-heads 
is quite original. Peace and harmony and a sense of 
mystery should always pervade the scene. 

The Nativity of Christ is another subject of inex- 
haustible interest to medieval painters. Certain con- 
ventions must be observed, but there is much 
scope for the exercise of religious fancy in 
the arrangement and expressions of the three principal 
figures. If regarded as an historical event, the presence 
of the ox and the ass is indispensable; and to lovers of 
animals the expression of pious astonishment often 
depicted on their faces as they discover the Babe in the 
Manger is a source of delightful dramatic interest. 

When treated as a mystery the Child often lies on 
the ground, a centre of light, while mother and father 
kneel in adoration. Sometimes angels are present, 
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Of the scriptural scenes in the life of the Virgin perhaps _ 
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unearthly light (p. E50). eens = Si 
_ Asasacred allegory there is perhenee no aes example 
than Botticelli’s Nativity in the London Gallery (No. — 
1034). In the centre of a rough shed open 
a: in front, lies the Child, his finger on his lip, 
| which symbolises the words ‘‘I am the Word”’ 
or ‘‘T am the Bread of Life.’’ Mary kneels in adoration; 
Joseph, a crouching figure to the left, seems paralysed by 
deep emotion. On the right of the shed three angels 
present three shepherds, and symmetrically placed on 
the opposite side of the shed are the three Magi from the 
East. In the foreground three angels, robed in the 
celestial colours of white, green, and red (for faith, hope, 
and love), embrace three mortals, while grotesque 
demons fly to hide themselves in the crevices of the 
rocks. On the roof of the shed three angels (in white, 
green, and red) are bending over one book, and reading 
from it a song of praise. At the top of the picture, in 
a golden haze, beyond the blue of our seen heavens, 
there are twelve angels engaged in a joyous and mystic 
dance. They carry an olive branch in one hand, and 
from the other hangs a crown. Their colours are white, 
green, and red. Behind the shed the lower scene is 
closed in by a belt of very dark trees. 

It is not hard to interpret the allegory. We see, as 
in a magic crystal, that one moment of crisis from which 
sprang the rejuvenescence of a world. The gloom of that 
heathen world is shown in the background of dark, 
almost malignant-looking forest trees; but the Child 
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(oivine the worst vices of heathendom, like the fea 


[ "creatures in the picture, will flee. Men and angels will a 
if, “embrace, for man will remember that he tooisofheavenly 


lineage. Peace will return to the earth and gladness; 
we learn this from the olive branches borne by the angels, 
from the colours of love and hope and purity in which 
they are arrayed, and from their song and their 
jubilant dance. This picture is a true Christmas 
Carol. 
The Adoration of the Magi, as known to art, is accom- 
panied by many details for which there is no warrant 
in the gospel narrative. But the story is in oe, 
its nature picturesque, and legend upon Adoration 
legend grew up around it as the centuries % ™° wee 
advanced. It was very soon positively known that the 
Wise Men were kings, for in those days, the writer of 
an early legend naively informs us, “it was not unusual 
for kings to be also wise.”’ These kings were three 
in number, and before very long they were familiarly 
known by name, and their ages were fixed. Caspar was 
old, with a long white beard; Melchior was middle aged; 
Balthasar was young. “Moreover, despite ignorance 
as to the countries from which they came, there was a 
general agreement as to the conplexion of Balthasar, 
who should appear in pictures as a negro. From this 
grew their mystical interpretation as Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, and the beautiful thought suggested in the kneel- 
ing bareheaded figure of the first, the lifting of his crown 
by the second, and the detached air of insensibility in 
the third. As real kings many stories of them were 
current, and it was positively asserted that their 
bones—discovered long after death by the Empress 
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Helena—were transported to Constantinople. Thence, 
centuries later again, they were removed to Milan, and 
in the twelfth century they found their way to Cologne, 
where they lie gorgeously enshrined in the cathedral 
They are known now as the “Three Kings of Cologne.”’ 
There are so many pictures on this subject in every 
gallery in Europe that it is hard to single out any one 
in particular for description. In contrast to our Italian 
Annunciation we give a German Adoration, painted in 
1504 by Albert Direr. It now hangs in the Uffizi 
gallery at Florence and ranks among its treasures. The 
standing king with long hair (Melchior) is said to be a 
portrait of Direr himself; in the Virgin—strong, capable, 
matronly—we have a characteristic and beautiful 
presentment of the ideal German mother. 

There is an interesting Adoration by Vincenzo Foppa 
of Milan in the London National Gallery (No. 729) and 
several by Tuscan artists. 

Lastly, we should not omit the scene of the Virgin’s 
death. This, according to legend, was foretold by an 
alia A angel; and to distinguish this announcement 
the Virgin Of death from the true Annunciation the angel 

now bears a palm instead of a lily. More 
frequent than the announcement of it is the scene of 
the death itself, at which the twelve apostles are always 
present grouped around the bed. 

Our illustration from a picture by Mantegna in 
the Prado Gallery, Madrid, is considered to be one of 
the finest on the subject. The beautiful lake stretch- 
ing far away towards the edge of heaven suggests 
the coming emancipation of a “‘peace-parted” soul. 
It is in reality the Lake of Mantua, seen often by the 
painter, here immortalised and transfigured in a devo- 
tional picture. We see the angel with the palm to the 
left: S. Peter has the sacred vessels in his hand, S. John 
bends over the body of his Lord’s mother. The quiet 


CHAPTER V 
SOME LEGENDS OF THE SAINTS 


OME slight knowledge of the legends of the saints 
is the almost necessary key to the understanding 
of medieval pictures. In a few quaint old specimens 
the artist has obligingly labelled his saints, by writing 
in the name very small upon the halo or the robe. But 
we cannot always expect this, nor can we accept the 
practice as legitimate art. The only alternative is a 
recognised code of symbols, or an arbitrarily fixed and 
separate attribute for every saint. This is what has 
really been done, and those who have thoroughly mas- 
tered their subject can recognise every saint at first 
sight. We can only speak of a few of the best known. 
The three archangels, Michael, Gabriel, and Raphael, 
should first be named. Gabriel nearly always carries 
the lily, and we know him well in pictures 
pak et of the Annunciation. Michael, the angel 
of judgment, is the captain of the hosts of 
heaven, and he is represented in armour, with a sword 
girt round his waist. He stands frequently with his 
foot on a dragon, the symbol of evil. Sometimes he 
holds the balances in which are weighed the good and 
evil deeds of departed souls. Sometimes the souls 
themselves, little naked figures, are placed in the scales 
to be weighed. 
Of the third archangel, Raphael, we read in the 
34 
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is hand, and a wallet or perhaps a bottle of water e 


_ slung to his waist. He is gentle, sympathetic, concerned — 
in human affairs, and can never be confounded with the — 


stately and formidable S. Michael. He appears chiefly re : 


in scenes from the Book of Tobit, treated in the historical 

manner. We then see him in disguise (without wings) _ 
acting as the friendly guide of young Tobias who carries 

a fish in his hand. But if the fish is unnaturally small, 

and Raphael wears his wings, then the picture becomes 

asacred allegory. The fish, we remember, is the symbol 

of the Christian, and S. Raphael, the guardian angel, 

is seen guiding a Christian soul through the difficulties 

of this earthly life. 

The Evangelists too we should be able at once to 
recognise. Their four attributes are—the cherub’s head 
for S. Matthew, the lion for S. Mark, the ox 
for S. Luke, and the eagle for S. John. Some- Rei 
times S. John holds a chalice, from which 
rises the head of asnake. This is thought to symbolise 
the “‘cup”’ of which he and his brother asked to drink. 
S. John should always be young in appearance, and have 
long, fair, curling hair, and his dress should be red, with 
a green or blue tunic. S. Peter is old, with a bald 
head surrounded by a fringe of white hair, and his dress 
is yellow, as we know that he was married (see 
p- 14). 

Some of the best known legendary saints are 5. 
George, S. Nicholas, S. Sebastian; and in Florence, in 
particular, the two doctor-saints, Cosmo and Damian. 

S. George, the patron saint of England, Germany, and 
Russia, was not born in any of those places. He 
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was a native of Cappadocia and lived in the days 
of the Emperor Diocletian. He was an officer in the 
S. George Roman army and a Christian. Travelling 
303 A.D. _ once to join his legion he rode through the 
Ppriias land of Libya, then devastated by a horrible 
dragon who claimed daily two children to satisfy his 
hunger. At last on the daughter of the king fell the 
fatal lot, and she set forth alone on her road to death. 
Then George, the gallant soldier, passing that way, re- 
solved to rescue her, and boldly attacking the dragon he 
overcame him. Then all in that city feared the God of 
S. George, and ‘‘the King and people believed and were 
baptised, twenty thousand in one day,’’—so affirms the 
ancient chronicle. A few years later, in consequence 
of Diocletian’s edict against the Christians, he suffered 
death as a martyr. 

It was during the Third Crusade that Richard 
Coeur de Lion first placed an English army under 
S. George the protection of the warrior-saint, and 


pene thus linked us as a nation to S. George. 
the patro e “ 
saintop. lm 1222 his feast (April 23) became 


England by royal edict a public holiday through- 
nS out the country; and when Edward III in 
1344 instituted the Order of the Garter, S. George’s 
position as patron saint of England was finally 
confirmed. 

S. Nicholas is a contrast to S. George, and is essen- 
tially the saint of the poor. A Bishop by office he came 
S. Nicholas © be universally honoured as a glorified 
336 A.D. saint and benefactor. He is the guardian of 

‘gee little children, of school boys, and especially 
of orphans. He is the protector of the labourer and the 
merchant, and of all who travel ‘by land or by 
water.” 

Nicholas after many years of faithful work as a priest 
was chosen to be Bishop of Myra, and in this high 
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station was distinguished for piety, self-abnegation, 
and boundless charity to the poor. After death his 
tomb became an object of pilgrimage, and a comes 
in 1084 some merchants of Bari, a seacoast __ Bishop of 
town of Italy, determined to become possessed Be 
_ of his valuable wonder-working body. They attacked 
Myra, secured the body of the saint, and sailed 
away with it to Bari, where a magnificent 

? Trans- 
church was erected over a second tomb. ference of 
The Venetians tell a similar tale, and affirm the Pony 
that the true S. Nicholas lies with them. But eee 
Christendom sides with the men of Bari, and this saint 
is known by the two titles of S. Nicholas of Myra and 
S. Nicholas of Bari. 

In art S. Nicholas is represented, as a rule, in pontifical 
robes with the crozierinhishand. At his feet, and some- 
times in his hand, are three balls. Some critics give to 
these the symbolic meaning of the Trinity; but most 
connect them with a story of three purses given to a 
destitute nobleman for his daughters. As the protector 
of seafaring men we find churches dedicated to 5S. 
Nicholas in a large number of European seaport towns; 
even in England there are about 376. Asoneof the great 
patron saints he is frequently introduced into devotional 
pictures of the Madonna. There is no finer presentment 
of him than Raphael’s in the Ansidet Madonna (No. 
1171 in the London Gallery). The clear-cut intellectual 
face is refined by the strict discipline of unremitting 
self-denial. But the gentleness of his expression shows 
that it was a self-denial borne for the sake of others, 
and not to gratify any form of spiritual pride. In 
Holland S. Nicholas, known as Santa Claus, is beloved 
by all the children as the bringer of their Christmas 
gifts. 

The story of S. Sebastian has a sounder historic 
foundation than either of the two preceding. He was 
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a native of Narbonne in Gaul, an officer in the pre- 
torian guard, and secretly a Christian. During the per- — 

secutions of Diocletian he fell under the 
S. Sebas- ° 
tian, AD.  stispicions of the Emperor, openly avowed his 
288, Jan-20 faith, and was condemned to death. The 
order was given that he should be bound to a stake and 
shot, and that the troops should know his only fault was 
his love of Christ. Pierced with many arrows (none 
however striking a vital spot) he was left for dead; but 
the friends who carried away his body found that life 
was not extinct, and they tended his wounds, and he 
recovered. Instead of fleeing as his friends advised, he 
boldly pleaded with the Emperor the cause of his fellow- 
Christians: a vain effort which resulted only in his own 
death. 

It was probably the arrows, a frequent symbol for 
the pestilence (Ps. xci. 5), which led to the veneration 
Protector Of 9- Sebastian as a protector from the plague. 
from the He was thought to have power to avert that 
ag ds fearful scourge, and in nearly all the cities 
of Europe there are churches dedicated to him in thanks- 
giving for deliverance from the plague. 

In art he is occasionally represented as spreading 
out his robe to protect those who are praying to him 


Pictivea from the destructive arrows that are falling 
of S. among them. But we know S. Sebastian 
Sebastian 


better as the martyr bound half-naked to the 
stake, and transfixed with arrows. Even thus we 
have no mere record of an historical event, we must 
bear ever in mind the mythical conception of his 
power to save. He remains young, beautiful, full of 
life, and the dreaded arrows cannot harm him; therefore 
it was believed that his prayers to heaven could render 
his votaries alike invulnerable. No saint is more popular 


in Italy, and no subject has been more frequently 
treated in the art of all countries. 
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There is an interesting draped S. Sebastian (No. 724) 
in the London Gallery where we see him as the soldier 
and courtier; his dress is gorgeously brilliant, and only 
by the arrow in his right hand do we recognise the 
martyr. On the opposite wall (No. 807) he appears 
again, transfixed with arrows. Both pictures are by 
Crivelli. 

Among women-saints none is more famous than S. 
Catherine of Alexandria, virgin and martyr. She was 
daughter and heiress to a King of Egypt, ey ge 
and remarkable both for beauty and high in- erine of 
tellectual gifts. Secretly she learned toknow  ‘e*#d"i 
Christ, and, having dreamed that he put on her finger 
a ring of betrothal, she vowed to wed none other. On 
her father’s death she became queen, but rejected the 
many suitors who asked for her hand. Among these was 
Maximus, a cruel Roman governor, who in his anger 
denounced her as.a Christian. He ordered that four 
revolving wheels should be made, studded with sharp 
points, and that Catherine should be torn to pieces in the 
midst of them. But an angel from heaven broke them 
and delivered her. At last, by the hand of an execu- 
tioner, her head was severed from her body. The 
angels bore her after death to the summit of Mount 
Sinai, where her tomb may be seen to this day in the 
monastery which is known by her name. 

The pictures of S. Catherine as a patron saint, or 
historically depicted as a martyr, are extremely nu- 
merous. She may be known by the accom- Distares 
panying wheel. Occasionally, when this is of S. 
absent, the crown on her head and the palm  C#tBerine 
of martyrdom in her hand enable us to recognise her. We 
have a portrait picture of her by Raphael in the London 
Gallery (No. 168). She appears frequently, grouped 
with other saints, in pictures of the Holy Family. 

The most important and interesting subject connected 


of ae caters eansde in ithe true spirit of jee 
=a, Ye than the picture by Borgognoné i in the Lon- 
Ambrogio don Gallery (No. 298), which is here repro- 

Borgo- duced. Simplicity and gravity are the chief 

gnoné characteristics in the face of the young mother. 

The Child wears a little coat of yellow, the symbolic 

colour for marriage. His face too is grave, and the 

flashes of gold breaking from his curly hair give an air 

of majesty to the childish figure. S. Catherine to the 

left is dressed in red (the colour of love) and on her 

raised hand the Child is gently pressing a ring. He 
holds out a second ring towards S. Catherine of Siena, 

the Dominican nun, whose story belongs to history rather 

than legend. This picture suggests more than can be 

read by the eye. Here are two “brides” of the “‘King 

of Glory.’’ The one in her dismal black robes may be 

regarded as a symbol of the soul which unites itself 

to Christ through abnegation. Here is the absence 

of earthly desire rather than the presence of a longing 

for divine satisfaction. But Catherine of Alexandria, 

in her flame-coloured robe, is the symbol of those other 

and more eager souls, who give themselves with gladness 
to the one whom they recognise as the “altogether 

lovely.” 

A second very interesting Marriage of S. Catherine in the 
Picture by London Gallery is by Gheeraert David (No. 
Ghseseert 1432). Itis painted with the exquisite finish 

for which the master is noted. It is full of 
the same repose, solemnity, and sense of mystery which 
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we have observed in Borgognoné’s picture. And here 
there is the additional symbolism of growing flowers and 
a wall behind the group; suggesting the ‘‘garden enclosed’’ 
of the Canticles (chapter iv. 12). Beyond again isa vine- 
yard where an angel is gathering grapes. S. Barbara 
and S. Mary Magdalene are seated to the right, and in 
the foreground kneels the donor—a very noble-looking 
priest in the surplice and cassock of his office(see p. 173). 

To realise the peculiar spiritual charm which pervades 
these beautiful pictures, we should contrast them with 
others painted at a later period when the love of line and 
colour and chiaroscuro, for their own delightful sake, had 
clouded the more delicate inward perception of ideal 
beauty. 

So we give also the famous Marriage of S. Catherine 
by Correggio in the Louvre (No. 1117). It is attractive 
enough when regarded as the presentment 
of a pretty domestic scene. The Child 
is pushing the ring on to the finger of 5. 
Catherine with the anxious, almost officious look of an 
every-day human baby engaged in an act which he 
regards as important. S. Catherine has the slightly 
amused look of the mature person who finds this im- 
portant act both comic and charming. The mother’s 
smile shows the maternal gratification naturally aroused 
by such an incident. An effeminately handsome S. 
Sebastian ‘‘assists,”” as the French would say, at the 
precocious performance. All very natural, pretty, and 
true to life. But the catalogue describes this as a 
mystic marriage. It is obvious that Correggio has no 
mystic purpose in its composition. 

Again it is very interesting to notice Titian’s treatment 
of S. Catherine in No. 635 in the British National Gallery. 
True, this is only an ordinary domestic 5. Cath. 
Holy Family, and a peculiarly lovely picture erine by 
it is. But the S. Catherine bending to kiss — 


Picture by 
Correggio 


Romhe to cise on woe either ae Sree Fiabe oo bee ox 
afterwards, when reflection is at work, we may recall S mee 
some of the introductory remarks about theme and form; = 
and realise that the earlier painters with their more 
serious and poetic rendering of their theme may exert 
a charm quite as potent as that which is achieved by the 
greater masters of form, such as Correggio and Titian. 

A few words only about S. Barbara. She too lived 
in Egypt, and, on account of her extraordinary beauty, 
her father confined her in a tower to guard 
her from undesirable suitors. Solitude led 
her to question the creeds of heathenism, and she 
secretly communicated by letter with a Christian 
bishop who taught her the true faith. Her father, on 
learning of her conversion, put her to death with his own 
hand. S. Barbara was regarded as the patron saint of 
armourers and gunsmiths, of firearms and fortifications. 
She protected her votaries from injury in battle, and from 
thunder and lightning and sudden death. She was the 
saint of the active life, the medieval life of almost con- 
stant warfare. S. Catherine, on the other hand, who 
is her frequent companion in pictorial groups of saints, 
was the patron of the contemplative life led by the 
scholar and the monk. 

S. Barbara may be known by her tower, and as pro- 
tectress against sudden death she alone of all female 
ere saints bears the sacramental cup. For it 
intact was believed that her votaries would never 
die neglected by the Church. 


S. Barbara 


CHAPTER VI 
THE AWAKENING OF ART IN ITALY 


FTER the fall of the Roman Empire in the West 
(in 476 A.D.) Europe was gradually brought under 
the dominion of those warrior tribes of the Germanic 
stock to whom the Romans gave the general name of 
“barbarians.” Civilisation was for a time arrested, and 
then some six centuries later, out of the confusion of 
the Dark Ages, there arose a new Europe. North of 
the Alps, to speak in general terms. the Germanic element 
had triumphed over Roman traditions; south of the Alps 
there was a greater fusion of the two races, which led 
to an earlier revival of civilisation. The 


separation between the Greek Church and saat 
the Latin Church (in 727) and the re-estab- _—_East and 
lishment of a Western Empire by Karl the est 727 


Great (800) finally withdrew the whole of 

Italy from Byzantine influence. Then, in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries followed the long struggle for su- 
premacy between the Popes and Emperors, in which 
the Popes prevailed. The triumph of the Roman 
Church restored to Italy some of its old sense of national 
importance; and, encouraged by the Popes, there arose 
those many free cities in which was born and fostered 
a new form of patriotic enthusiasm. The devotion, for 
instance, of a Florentine to his city amounted to a 
passion; and the same feeling which sent him eagerly 
into the battlefield to fight in her defence, aroused too 
the desire to make beautiful a city he so deeply loved. 
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It was in the free cities of Italy that art awoke from her 
long sleep, and began to fill the world again with beauti- 
ful buildings, statues, and pictures, which differ in many 
essential points from the art-products of classic times. 

Greek art had aimed at representing the perfection 
of human beauty, and achieved its aim. A perfectly 
Fp pe developed, graceful body, and faultlessly 
between correct features, these the Greek sculptors 
—o and have given to the world as models which 
Christian cannot, of their kind, be surpassed. But 
bees the Christian painters had a different aim. 
They wished to portray the soul, to express the conflict 
between soul and body, and to suggest the illimitable 
heights of moral beauty to which the human soul may 
attain. 

In order to do this they disregarded physical beauty— 
the early Christian painters seem almost to have feared 
it—and directed all their efforts towards giving spiritual 
expression to very ordinary and even plain faces. 
Their aim, as Browning puts it, was ‘‘to bring the in- 
visible full into play.”” Often, as we might expect (for 
their task was difficult), these efforts resulted in failure. 
But when Christian art does succeed, it gives us glimpses 
of devout ardour, of manly resolution, of peace, of 
aspiration, such as never look out at us from the cold, 
handsome faces of the Greeks. In the early ages, 
however, of Christian art, so little knowledge of right 
~ methods was possessed by the painters, that 
defectsin their pictures are necessarily full of technical 
ee errors. They were like children who know 

only a few words and can with difficulty 
express their thoughts. These Italian painters had in 
their minds very beautiful thoughts, and there is a 
peculiar charm in the lisping language in which they 
strive to speak what is in them. The subjects of their 
pictures continued for long to be the old conventional 
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series imposed by the Church, but, when treated by a 
free and reverent exercise of genius, they become sur- 
prisingly alive; although often repeated, these sacred 
pictures are, at least after the period of Giotto, no 
longer really monotonous like the Byzantine paintings 
and mosaics. 

Never was the power of the Roman Church greater 
than during the eleventh and twelfth centuries, but it . 
Was a power based on pride, and the Popes were more 
occupied in adding to their territories and humbling 
their political enemies than in feeding the flock of Christ. 
When most sorely needed there came flowing into the 
world a fresh torrent of spiritual energy. Its source 
was the astonishing ardour and simplicity of soul of one 
truly spiritual man, whose name lives on, untarnished, 
through the centuries: S. Francis of Assisi. 
Born to riches, he abandoned them to make 
poverty his ‘Bride,”’ and while still young 
(only twenty-five years of age) he dedicated his life to 
God. Very soon he discovered his true work. It was 
to preach to the poor, not as a superior, but as a brother 
and friend. He had made himself a beggar that he 
might share their poverty, and there was no form of sin 
or degradation that could repel his love. He came into 
the world like a new revelation of the love of God, and 
men followed him and refused to leave him. Even the 
dumb creatures loved him, feeling safe in his protecting 
presence. His creed seems to have been the very simple 
belief that God intended every one to be happy, and in 
order to be happy they must be good. Francis, we read, 
loved every living thing, so he preached even to the 
birds, and bade them remember God in their songs.! 
And he remonstrated with a wolf which had wrought 
havoc among the neighbouring flocks, and the wolf by 
putting his paw into the hand of S. Francis vowed amend- 


S. Francis 
of Assisi 


1 See illustration (p. 46). 
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ment of his ways. In wolfish men he stirred penitence 
and a new tenderness of heart. Those who loved him 
have left innumerable tales of the artless beauty of his 
character. Many believed that a seraph had come 
straying into the world in human form. The seraphs 
we remember (painted always in symbolic red), were 
the adoring spirits placed nearest in heaven to the throne 
of God. And soon the rumour grew that upon the hands 
and feet of this Christ-like man had been imprinted the 
marks of his Saviour’s passion. In this story we have 
the key to all medieval symbolism. Men felt in 5. 
Francis the power of the Christ-life, and so they at- 
tributed to him the visible marks of the nails. In pic- 
tures these stigmata are not always represented as 
wounds, but sometimes are indicated by little flashes of 
light breaking out from the hands and feet. 

Living at the same time as S. Francis was the other 
great thirteenth-century preacher, S. Dominic. His 
was a very different type of character, and 
by birth he was a Spaniard. He, too, felt 
called to the work of preaching; and his especial aim 
was to confute heresy, and to restate with authoritative 
clearness some of the disregarded doctrines of the faith. 
He too embraced poverty, and addressed his preaching 
chiefly to the unlearned mass of men. 

By S. Francis and S. Dominic were founded in 1210 
and 1215 the two great Orders of Mendicant Friars, 
eee also known as preaching friars. They 
Friars differed in many ways from the monastic 
Sis and orders which preceded them, in particular 

because their efforts were directed to the 
saving of the souls of others rather than their own. 

The founding of these Orders led to a great religious 
revival which in its turn brought about a revolution 
in art. It was necessary to have more churches, and 
for these to be large. The result of this demand was 


S. Dominic 
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tries, prevailed. ‘The: ‘new aaosches were 
ee large and plain, and built roughly of brick, 


the material most easy to obtain. Sometimes the Pal : 
_ (or fagade) would be thinly overlaid with a veneer of 
marble by way of decoration, whilst inside the vast 


spaces of blank wall were adorned no longer 
with mosaics, but with frescoes. There had 
been other processes of wall-painting before, e.g., in the 
Catacombs, but the later fresco paintings were executed 
in this way. A coating of plaster (a mixture made with 


lime and finely pounded marble) was first laid over the 


brick wall. Then, while this plaster foundation was 
still wet, the painter would quickly and boldly brush 
in his colours. The picture thus became a part of the 
wall, and the effect of these fresco paintings, when in 
good condition, is very pleasing. The colours are 
naturally paler than in oil painting, but they are pro- 
portionately soft. And, as the work had to be done 
quickly, there is a freedom and an almost living grace 
in the lines of the figures which too rich a clothing of 
colour tends to conceal. 

The walls of the churches became thus a pictorial 


Bible; and, while the burning words of a Franciscan or - 


Dominican friar rang out from the pulpit, the eye 
could follow each sacred event on the wall. Such 
was the vivid and effective way in which the gospel 
was again “preached to the poor.” Added to the 
gospel, it is true, there were the legends of the saints, 
which are also painted for us on the walls of medizval 
churches. And after his death, the story of S. Francis 
himself became a very favourite subject with Italian 
artists. Now religion and art were working har- 
moniously together towards one end, and we approach 
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48 Schools of Painting 


the first period of striking progress in the art 
painting. ; 

Nearly all the well-known painters of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries belong to what is known as 
the Tuscan School. 

There are two ways in which the word School is used 
when applied to artists and their work. We speak of 

the artists living in one period, or in one 
ees district, and practising a somewhat similar 

method of painting as belonging to a School. 
We should say, for instance, that Sir Joshua Reynolds 
belonged to the early British School, and Jean Frangois 
Millet to the modern French School. In a narrower 
sense, we speak of the disciples or followers of one par- 
ticular master as belonging to his school, e.g., Luini is 
said to belong to the School of Leonardo da Vinci. It 
was in Tuscany that the revival of art began, in archi- 
tecture and sculpture, as well as in painting; hence the 
term Tuscan School. 

Yet even before we reach the great names of the 
thirteenth century, there had been a kind of artistic 
The early awn in Tuscany, about which very little 
Tuscan is definitely known. There are three famous 
aay early Tuscan masters who were formerly 
classed with Giotto as reformers and innovators, but 
they are now regarded as holding a place apart. 
These are Niccolo Pisano, Duccio of Siena, and 
Cimabué. 

Of these three by far the most accomplished artist 
was Niccolo Pisano. His home was near Pisa, on the 

: seacoast, and he excelled both as architect 
Niccolo Aten 
Bicenc and sculptor. His influence was far-reaching, 

and many assert that the whole after-develop- 
ment both of painting and sculpture in Italy followed the 
direction first determined by him. It was by combining 
the study of antiquity with the study of nature, that 


F 
of it in the London National Gallery (Nos. Siena, living 


566, 1139, 1140, and 1330). He follows the ied 
Byzantine rules, but succeeds in putting so much gentle 
_ dreamy expression into his faces that they have a quaint 
beauty in spite of their defective drawing. Our illus- 
tration shows the well-known Madonna of the Rucellai 
Chapel in the Dominican church of Santa Maria Novella 
in Florence. Though long attributed to Cimabueé this 
- is now believed to be the work of Duccio of Siena; and 
“ many critics are of opinion that he deserves more recog- 
nition than has hitherto been granted him. 
But of all the towns in Tuscany where painters lived 
and worked none is so famous as Florence. A small 
- city, built on the two sides of the river Arno, 
and picturesquely surrounded by hills, it bed vel 
became the birthplace and home of many 
of the greatest artists of the world. The beautiful 
churches, towers, statues, and pictures which they 
created still remain to excite our wonder and delight. 
There also lived in Florence a very fascinating writer, 
Giorgio Vasari, who has preserved for us so many 
anecdotes about the various painters of his acquaintance 
that we seem to know them like friends. He lived in 
the sixteenth century, and his biographies of famous 
painters appeared first in 1550. Unfortunately, after 
the manner of other amusing persons, Vasari is often 
inaccurate, so that some of his tales must be regarded 
as legendary rather than true. One of them is about 
Cimabue, the Florentine contemporary of Niccolo and 
Duccio. 
Vasari tells us that Cimabue, a courtly gentleman, 
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eee ntemporary w 
Siena, a painter eieck ate is eehtned PR to she 
own town, though we have some specimens — pyaccio of 


to his tale, was Bone in procession from the stu 
church of Santa Maria Novella, and its oes 


accompanied by such loud cries of admiration that one 
- street through which it passed was called in consequence — 
the “Street of Joy.” For centuries we have all be- — 
lieved Vasari, and Cimabue has received the praise for _ 


a picture painted really, so the critics now assure us, 
by Duccio. We know that Vasari had an immense 
opinion of his city, and he loved to boast about it. No 
doubt he argued on the lines of that good old Tory, Dr. 


Johnson, who, when employed as a reporter of parlia-— 


mentary debates, used to declare that he “‘never let the 
Whig dogs have the best of it.”” Vasari suffered evi- 
dently from a similar disinclination to recognise talent 
anywhere outside Florence. So we cannot always trust 
him. But the story should not be forgotten even though 
now discredited. The English in particular should re- 
Aes member it because of the interesting picture 
Leighton’s now at Windsor painted by Lord Leighton on 
picture of = the subject. It represents the procession 
Cimabue _ 

carrying Cimabue’s Madonna to the church, 
and in it are seen the aristocratic figure of Cimabue 
himself, the youthful Giotto, who was so soon to out- 
strip him in fame, and the greatest Florentine of ‘the 
day, the poet Dante. 

Not only is the story of this Madonna now discredited, 
but the old conception of Cimabue as a reformer in art 
is abandoned. Sir Martin Conway has well indicated 
Cimabue’s real attitude towards Giotto and the re- 
formers. He writes: ‘‘Cimabue is not to be regarded 
as the first Master of the new epoch, but as one of the 
last and one of the greatest of the old. What he was at 
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Florence, that was Duccio at Siena—great Masters both 
of them, Greeks at heart, the last of their artistic race. 
With Niccolo Pisano, Cimabue, and Duccio the old 
order passed away, and the promise of an immediate 
classical revival ceased. Niccolo in his old age ex- 
perienced and yielded to the new influences. Cimabue 
and Duccio never gave way to them. They must have 
felt the changes that were at hand; but the dignity of 
the Past had mastered their minds, and the old Ideals 
lived too strongly in them to be abandoned.’! The 
man who did break with the past, and revolutionise 
the practice of art in Italy, was Giotto di Bondone. Our 
second illustration (p. 46) shows the measure of the 
cleavage which separates the realistic work of Giotto 
from that of the Byzantine School. 


t Barly Tuscan Art, p. 45- 


CHAPTER VII 
GIOTTO AND HIS SCHOOL 


HE birth of Giotto is generally assigned to the year 
1266. According to the story, his father was a 
Tuscan peasant who lived in a village among the hills 
near Florence. There the peasant’s child was early 
ae entrusted with the care of his father’s sheep. 
Bondone He knew nothing probably of the education 
xe ()- provided in schools, but he was born with 
eyes that could see, and a heart to feel the 
power of the wild solitary country where he lived. 
Again to misquote Wordsworth, we can imagine Nature 
saying of him, as she did of Lucy: 


This child I to myself will take, 
He shall be mine, and I will make 
A painter of my own. 


One day the famous Cimabue, riding out for his pleasure, 
noticed the ten-year-old shepherd boy busily occupied 
in scraping lines upon a rock. Drawing nearer he found 
that with a sharp fragment of slate the boy was cutting 
into the face of the stone the likeness of one of his sheep. 
At once recognising his talent, Cimabue, with the per- 
mission of the father, carried off the little Giotto to his 
bottega (or studio) in Florence, and there set him to 
work with brushes and paint. We know little of the 
kind of training received in such a bottega, but we do 
know that before very long Cimabue’s fame had suffered 
eclipse, and Giotto was recognised throughout Italy as 
the greatest painter of the day. . 
52 
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The Pope heard of him, and sent to Florence to in- 
quire about his qualifications. Visited by the Pope’s 
emissary Giotto drew quickly, with one sweep 
of his arm, a perfect circle in red paint, offer- ae 
ing to give no further proof of his skill than 
this. The Italians keep it in memory by their expression, 
“as round as the O of Giotto.” Vasari concludes the 
story with this comment: “‘whereby the Pope and such 
of his courtiers as were well versed in the subject, per- 
ceived how far Giotto surpassed all the other painters 
of his time.”” But although employed for several years 
at Rome, it is not there that we find Giotto’s best work. 

Much more interesting work is to be seen at Assisi, 
where in the two-storied church built over the remains 
of S. Francis, he has recorded in fresco the 
principal incidents of the saint’s life. It is 
true that there is some dispute as to whether these 
frescoes are really the work of Giotto, many critics attri- 
buting them to pupils working from his designs and under 
his direction. One of them represents 5. Francis sur- 
rounded by flocks of birds, all reverently attentive as -he 
preaches to them about the duty of praise. The drama- 
tic conception of the scene is wholly in the spirit of 
Giotto. 

In Florence at a later period he painted once more the 
story of S. Francis, in the Franciscan Church of Santa 
Croce. And so successfully has he treated ee 
scene after scene of this dramatic life that Croce at 
the series of frescoes in the Bardi Chapel Hiotenes 
gives us a truer insight into the spirit of the Middle 
Ages than many a learned treatise on the subject. 

The one chosen for our illustration represents the 
deathbed of S. Francis. It has been much  poiinnea 
re-painted since Giotto’s day, but the dram- of S. 
atic conception of the subject is truly char- panes 
acteristic. We see S. Francis lying, very beautiful in 


Assisi 


death, surrounded by a group” “of friars; each ae a 


ualised with marvellous power. Awe, excitement, affec-_ 
tion, bewilderment—even a touch of scorn—are de- 
picted on the various faces. Some of the eee 
figures, ostensibly occupied in kissing the hands and — 
feet of the dead saint, show unmistakable curiosity 
about the ‘‘sacred wounds,’’ which he humbly tried dur- 


ing his lifetime to conceal. One, very daring, has — 


furtively made an opening in the robe, and has thrust 
an irreverent hand into the wound in the side. Only 
one, among them all, with the rough face of a peasant— 
too dull to play the hypocrite—seems to catch a glimpse 
of the angels who are shown high above, carrying away 
the soul of S. Francis. We learn that even in the thir- 
teenth century, among men who had witnessed the 
miracle of his self-forgetting life, and who had loved 
and believed in him, there was a strain of the still 
familiar matter-of-fact scepticism which always looks 
askance at what it cannot understand. 

Again in Florence, in the upstairs chapel of the 
Bargello, there is an old faded fresco to which a special 
ma interest is attached. For centuries it was lost 
Bargello under a coating of whitewash, which was 
oe of removed only in 1850. Some Dante en- 

thusiasts (one of them an Englishman) had 
gathered from Vasari that a portrait of Dante in his 
youth should be hidden somewhere beneath that white- 
wash. Very cautiously it was removed, and at last slowly 
there emerged the unmistakable face. A nail had been 
tun exactly through one eye, and unfortunately in 
drawing this out a large piece of the cheek came away 
with it. A good deal of restoration has therefore been 
necessary. But some of this “restoration” was wilfully 
incorrect. When young Dante first looked out from the 
wall at his nineteenth-century lovers he was wearing 
on his head the celestial colours of his beloved Beatrice 
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ie Dante ‘thus Su coe ratte to the Sirens ae 
of Florence. The green was therefore painted over withv 


chocolate colour, and the portrait given to the world 
as we now know it. 
But Giotto’s most Ge Kaa set of frescoes are in the 


Arena Chapel at Padua. This building has little 


architectural beauty, but affords within it 
reaches: in 
ample space for fresco decoration. At the the arena 
chancel end, covering the entire wall, is a Chapel at 
_ Padua 
representation of Christ in glory. The fres- ~ 
coes on one side of the chapel consist of scenes from the 
life of Christ, on the other of scenes from the life of the 
Virgin, and beside these there are some allegorical 
figures which all harmonise in thought with the final 
triumph of Christianity, up to which they lead. . Here 
the fresco-work is not employed with a decorative pur- 
pose; on the contrary, the church serves as a frame to | 
the pictures, and they serve as a means of instruction 
in religious knowledge. But Giotto, being a true artist, 
has so blended his colours that a beautiful decorative 
effect is achieved. The chapel has been described as 
being like a “gigantic opal in the midst of which the 
spectator stands.”” On closer inspection each picture 
is full of unexpected and often naive details. Joachim’s 
sheep in the wilderness are so strongly individualised 
that, if we knew their names, we could not mistake one 
for the other. The boy Giotto must have learned to 
understand sheep-nature. A dog running out to greet 
Joachim is as playfully eager as any dog of our own 
acquaintance. 
In the picture of the Marriage of the Virgin Giotto 
shows well the vexation of the disappointed suitors, and 


ee Giotto i in aryeneenes 
Mr. J. A. Symonds says of him: “His po 
a story by gesture and acting is oe in its 
simplicity.” : 

Although strictly not included in our subject, we can-— 

not omit to mention the famous Campanile at Florence. 
It is the most lovely bell-tower in the world, — 
cent and seems to spring from the ground like a - 
living thing; tall, and graceful, and faintly 
tinged with colour. For into the white marble of which 
it is built are introduced belts of coloured marble and 
mosaic; while carved figures, pointed windows and 
wreathed pillars break up the vast surface of the tower 
into separate stages of ascent. But to him, the designer 
of this glorious Florentine lily—as it is sometimes called 
—was denied the happiness of beholding it. Before 
the tower had risen more than a few feet from the 
ground Giotto had closed his eyes for ever. 

We have lingered perhaps too long over this one name, 
but Giotto holds a unique place in the history of art. 
He dared to look at the world through his own pene- 
trating eyes, and, regardless of Byzantine tradition, to 
paint his scenes from the gospel story of the legends of 
the saints as they appeared to his own imagination. 
His name begins a new era. The inscription on his 
tomb is no empty vaunt: ‘‘Ille ego sum, per quem pictura 
extincta revixit” (‘‘I am he who made Painting which 
was dead alive again’’). 

The work of Giotto naturally exercised a great in- 
Painters of fluence on other painters of the fourteenth — 
the School century. Some are in consequence said to be- 
of Giotto long to his school, and are often called the 


elansod-s saieany the Gibtteschi, and ther oe 


‘specimens in the National Gallery in London of the Te 


a2 work of all these three. 


In all humility and affection Gaddi Get often to sign © F 
his works: “Taddeo, a disciple of Giotto, the good 


master.” Late in life he is reported to have said: “‘ Art 
left the world with Giotto, and is sinking every day toa 
lower level.” 

_ It is to be regretted that there is no example of Giotto’s 
work in the National Gallery, London. But The Two 
Apostles, a fragment of fresco (No.276) labelled ee 
as belonging to his school, supplies a hint of National 
the beauty and expressiveness of his authentic Salers 
work. We see the bent heads of two vener- 
able old men, with soft grey hair, and faces full of 
sorrow. One has clasped hands, as though in prayer. 
The subject of the entire fresco was the burial of S. 
John the Baptist, and these two were mourners, follow- 
ing their friend to the grave. The vivid manner in which 
their faces tell the story of their’ grief recalls the fresco 
pictures of Giotto in Padua, Assisi, and the church of 
Santa Croce in Florence. 

A greater name than any of the above three is that 
of Andrea Orcagna, a Florentine painter with a great 
contemporary reputation, but about whose Cihavia 
life and work very little is positively known. 1308 (?)- 
In the London National Gallery there are ob 
several examples of his painting. The immense altar- 
piece (No. 569) of The Coronation of the Virgin, shows his 
power in decorative work. For we must remember that 
all these early paintings were designed for some special 
placeinachurch. We know that this picture was placed 
over the high altar in S. Pietro Maggiore in Florence. 


bright tobed figures of ie Eee would — 
jewels. It would at once serve its purpose of ‘hus 


the mind into a consciousness of having entered into 


the palace of the King of kings. 

In London we see it under the full light of a glass roof, 
and perhaps pore over the monotonous faces in search 
of some expression of life. This is not just to the artist. 
In Florence, as worshippers, we should always have been 
separated from it by a distance of at least twenty or 
thirty feet: and Orcagna painted with that knowledge 
in his mind. He was, however, capable of executing 


more life-like scenes than this, and, although much 


injured, there are some in Santa Maria Novella, the 
famous Dominican church of Florence, which are 
deservedly admired. 

In closing this chapter on Giotto we close too a chapter 
in Italian art. Mr. Berenson tells us that Giotto’s 
great innovation was the correct rendering of ‘‘tactile 


values.” He means by this that the human figures 


appear so real that if touched they would offer resistance, 
and we fancy that we could walk round them. When 
this effect is well rendered, our “tactile” imagination 
accepts the pictured illusion, and we feel that the figures 


live and are capable of motion. We should try to realise _ 


how important this advance was. The Church, in its 
desire to draw men’s thoughts away from earth, had 
attempted to repress, not only the evil instincts to which 
man is subject, but also those innocent affections which 
are at the root of all that is best in human nature. The 
Church had taught asceticism—the mortification of the 
body and all its natural appetites. But S. Francis, 
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with his doctrine of love, and his joyous delight in all 
the fair things in God’s world, had unconsciously stirred 
in men a new hunger for happiness. Though himself 
bound by the vows of poverty and celibacy we cannot 
regard him as a truly austere ascetic. And Giotto, the 
outspoken lover of beauty, and all the simple pleasures 
which are the lawful heritage of man, had in him no strain 
of asceticism at all. He could understand the spiritual 
raptures of the saint, and could also see, with honest, 
grateful eyes, the warm human love of the Virgin mother 
for her Child. 

He was essentially the artist; delighting in all fair 
things which met the eye or stirred the fancy, and eager 
to share his delight with others by showing them, to 
the best of his ability, what he saw. 


CHAPTER VIII 
FRA ANGELICO 


ITH the Franciscan movement in religion the 
name of Giotto, the artist, is indissolubly con- 
nected. In the same manner the name of Fra Angelico 
is connected with the rival Order of the Dominicans. 
He too stands alone, almost without visible 
Fra rare : ° : 
Angelico artistic parentage, and his work is unique. 
sprioetions As contrasted with Giotto’s, it shows a more 
delicate appreciation of beauty. Giotto, like 
a narrative poet, gives us incidents, and makes them 
live by depicting movement and dramatic expression. 
His aim is to interest the mind. Fra Angelico, like a 
lyric poet, gives permanence to moments of intense 
feeling. He seems to lay his hand on the throb of 
penitence, or the exaltation of prayer and praise, and, 
by the magic of his art, to bid them vibrate for ever. 
He betrays no signs of violence; but his tranquillity and 
classic restraint-are deeply affecting. His aim is to 
touch the heart. 
This singularly gifted man was born in 1387 at Vicchio, 
a small Florentine village not far from the birthplace 
ew of Giotto. He was trained, so some say, in 
Sing the bottega of a Florentine artist named 
Starnina. But as the works of this artist 
seem all to have perished, his personality remains 
eat very dim. It is generally agreed, however, 
Memmi that Fra Angelico’s spiritual master was 
aes ()- probably the great Sienese painter, Simone di 
Martino, more familiarly called Simone 
Memmi, who lived about 1284-1344. 
60 
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_ of modern research is the inquiry into the authorship == 
of these falsely attributed pictures. The fame of 
Simone Memmi increases year by year. In some of his 
well-authenticated pictures at Siena there is the same 
sweet, graceful, we might almost say ‘‘intense’’ type 
of beauty which is found in the later work of Fra An- 
gelico. There was certainly an affinity of mind between 
the two men. 

At the age of twenty, the future bearer of the angelic 
name entered the Dominican convent at Fiesolé, the 
beautiful hill-town near Florence, and was 
known at first as Fra Giovanni—plain Cine 
“Brother John.” It was the holiness of _ joins the 
his life which made the other friars change ?omeican 
his name. Vasari paints in words a beau- 
tiful portrait of him. 7 

“This truly angelic father spent his whole life in ‘the | 
service of God and his fellow-creatures. He was a 
man of simple habits, and most saintly in all raat 
his ways. He kept himself from all worldli- description 
ness, and was so good a friend to the poor’ Rte 
that I think his Soul must be already in 
heaven. He worked continually at his art, but would 
never paint anything except sacred subjects. He might 
have been a wealthy man, but he did not care for money, 
and used to say that true riches consist in being content 
with little. He might have enjoyed high dignities, 
both in his convent and in the world, but he cared no- 
thing for these things, saying that he who would practise 
painting has need of quiet, and should be free from world- 
ly cares, and that jhe who would do the work of Christ 


a i esea his eS nae — them as he firs 
them, saying that such was the will of God. He never 


took his pencil up without a prayer, and could not paint 


a Crucifixion without the tears running down his cheeks. - ce : 
And the saints which he painted are more like saints 


in face and expression than those of any other master. 
And since it seemed that saints and angels of beauty so 
divine could only be painted by the hand of an angel 
he was always called Fra Angelico.’’! 

We should almost fear that Vasari was again romanc- 
ing had we not the pictures themselves to testify to the 
truth of his words. But to see them we must go to 
Florence, where his best fresco work and some of his 
best panel pictures are to be found. 

We may explain here that beside fresco painting 
there soon arose the practice of painting on lids of chests, 

on doors of cupboards, or on detached pieces 
sic ‘of wood, usually called panels. These were 
portable, and often two were fastened to- 
gether with hinges, so that they could be closed like a 
book when moved. Such a pair of panels would be 
called a diptych. More usual still was the 
fae triptych form, which consisted of a large 
central panel flanked by a narrower one on ~ 
each side. These outer panels, or wings, could be 
closed, and even locked, so as to preserve the paintings 
from injury. Below the triptych, which 
The ° 
ecedella was placed, as a rule, above the altar, it was 
usual to adda long narrow picture called a 
predella. A complete altar-piece consisted therefore of a 
1 Mrs. Ady’s translation in Painters of Florence, Vu; 101. 
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A aes came to be 
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ae as a polyptych. One of the most famous is tie - ‘ : 


Ghent altar-piece by the brothers van Eyck described i in 
Chapter XV. 
In all these panel pictures the colours used were tata 


with size, gum, or sometimes with yolk of egg and the 


juices of fruits. This medium is called 


, wo 5 i 
tempera or distemper, and it differs in effect pease 


from oil by giving a drier surface to the picture. Varnish, 
however, was sometimes washed over the tempera, and 
then it is difficult for the unpractised eye to distinguish 
one medium from the other. 

To return to Fra Angelico, we must not judge him 
by the one authentic specimen of his work in the London 
National Gallery (No. 663). Itisapredella, «christ » 


taken from a church near Fiesolé for which it in the 

& : - = London 
was painted. Called simply Christ, it repre- National 
sents a vast crowd of the Blessed: patriarchs, pales. 


prophets, saints and martyrs, and many black-robed 
members of his own Dominican brotherhood. Vasari 
speaks of all these forms as being “‘so beautiful that they 
appear to be truly beings of Paradise.’’ The ordinary 
observer is hardly likely to agree with him, but the 
picture deserves close study, and will certainly win its 
way to the hearts of some. Yet there is not scope here, 
in these small figures, for Fra Angelico to reveal his 
power. 

Nor is it just to form an estimate of his work from the 
coloured angels, with flaming forehead and trumpet 
or drum in the hand, which have become so aa 
popular in England. Most of these are  Angelico’s 
copied from the frame of one of his Madonnas, snags 
and, though graceful in form and attractive in colour, 
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elico, and appearing in so many of his pictures 


sree the loveliest of his creations; and to those who oy 
a 


e acquainted only with the pretty painted figures 


on their gilt background, the sight of a true Fra Angelico 


angel will be a revelation. At the same time virile and 
ethereal; interested, and yet half puzzled, in their inter- 
course with men; energetically alive, yet with eyes that 
are full of a dreamy aloofness—these angels of Fra 
Angelico could not have been called into being except by 
the imagination of a man who was at once artist and 


gaint. 


“Ina panel picture in Florence, forming part of a Last 
Judgment, Fra Angelico shows us the borderland, as it 

may be called, of Paradise. We see a dance 
eh ene in heaven, where each newly arrived saint 

has found an angel-partner, no doubt the 
guardian-spirit who has been watching over him during 
life; and, wading deep in flowers, hand clasped in hand, 
we see them moving in a ring through the eternal 
meadows. This scene, entitled The Dance of the Angels, 
should be familiar to the reader through reproductions. 
Yet even in this we do not see the painter in the full 
maturity of his powers. 

To know him aright we must visit San Marco. It was 
in 1436 that the great Cosimo de’ Medici, leading 
Bi ies citizen and benefactor of Florence, assigned 
nad this convent to the use of the Dominicans. 

Thither Fra Angelico, ripe.in years and ar- 
tistic experience, went too with the brotherhood, and be- 
gan the great work of his life. San Marco is no longer 
a religious house, the friars have long since been scat- 
tered, and the Italian Government has converted it 
into a publicmuseum. But no spot in Italy retains more 
completely the old beautiful spirit of medizval devotion. 


or ee while “the tears’ wer 
ing down his cheeks.” 
in bits the deep impression made by the first sight 
of them. Seldom can one soul reveal to another the 
hidden springs of religious emotion which may convert 
the life on earth into a present Paradise. In these 
pictures Fra Angelico lays bare the secret of his own 
heart-satisfying intimacy with the things of God. For. 
in the beautiful spiritual faces, and the passionate 
adoring attitudes created by his imagination, we can 
see the ingenuous piety of the painter himself. 
From among the many treasures in San Marco it is 
hard to make a choice. The Crucifixion in the chapter 
house is considered one of his finest works. preccoes in 
It is not intended to give an historical repre- San Marco 
sentation of the scene on Calvary; but the "re" 
Cross is made the central object of thought, while at 
its foot are gathered a wonderful group of saintly persons 
whose names are famous in the Church. To the left 
stand the Virgin, S. John, and several other figures. 
On the right, carefully individualised, are many striking 
characters, among them S. Jerome, S. Benedict, and 5S. 
Bernard, founders of the monastic systems. But most 
interesting of all are the figures of S. Dominic vale 
° > ortraits of 
and S. Francis. Fra Angelico painted over  s. Dominic 
and over again the founder of his own order, ee 
never with more care than in this picture. 
S. Dominic is kneeling, and on his forehead rests the 
star which, according to the legend, appeared on it at 
the moment of his birth. His head is strong and finely 
shaped, the forehead is broad, and the restraint and 
dignity of the face bespeak the wisdom, not only of the 
scholar, but of a great ruler over men. In contrast to 


him S. Francis is depicted with less marked features 
5 


It is impossible to ‘express : 


a 


| 
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and in an attitude of rapt ecstasy. There is no hint of 
inferiority, but in one the visionary, in the other the 
thinker, is admirably presented. 


~Léss intellectually powerful, but more touching, is the 


great Crucifixion at the end of the cloister. At the foot 
of it kneels one single grief-stricken figure, that of S. 
inic in prayer. 

The frescoes in the cells are full of interest. It was 
the task of the “‘painter-brother’’ to adorn the new 

_ convent to which the Order had been trans- 
mescaes ™ ferred. Each cell is very small: facing the 
door is a window, and beside it just space 
for a bed. Above this on the wall, Fra Angelico has 
painted his frescoes. He is reported to have said that 
as the one window gave the friar his sight of the visible 
world, he would make a second through which to gaze 
into the unseen world, a ‘‘window into heaven.” And 
so each tiny cell contains its own picture, possibly chosen 
with some reference to the wishes or temperament of 
the good brother who inhabited it. 

One of the most beautiful is The Transfiguration, 
which is often reproduced in black and white. Another 
ne (very rich in colour), The Resurrection, 
figuration | Shows the group of women at the open tomb, 
and Resur- the shining angel, and above them in a bright 
rection 2 < 

mandorla the risen Christ. 

Every picture, as we pass on from cell to cell, is a 

fresh surprise, and each opens a new ‘“‘window into 


heaven.”’ For beauty of light and colour, and for 
Coronation Strongly marked portraiture, perhaps none 
of the excels The Coronation of the Virgin (see 
Virgin 


illustration). In the upper part of the pict- 
ure we see her in heaven, bending forward to receive 
from the hands of Christ a richly jewelled crown. Both 
these celestial figures are robed in dazzling white, and 
thrown into relief by a background of soft rainbow tints. 
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Below are the kneeling figures of six saints. The two 
in the centre, S$. Dominic and S. Francis, are again very 
skilfully portrayed. The S. Dominic, always painted 
with reverential care, is as fine as any in San Marco; 
but the S. Francis, with uplifted hands showing the 
sacred wounds, is really beautiful, and quite free from 
any trace of over-wrought excitement. Here Fra 
Angelico does full justice to the founder of the rival 
Order. Of the remaining figures, two are in the Domini- 
can habit; S. Peter Martyr is known by the wound on 
his head, and the other is S. Thomas Aquinas. The two 
old men with beards are S. Benedict and S. Paul the 
Hermit. 

One other peculiarly interesting fresco represents the 
descent of Christ into Limbo. This name, meaning 
“borderland,”” was applied by the medieval 
Church to the neutral region where it was 
believed that the souls of the unbaptised, 
and of persons not guilty of deliberate sin, were confined 
after death. We read in S. Peter (1, iii. 19)—and the 
mystery is not explained—that Christ “‘preached unto 
the spirits in prison.’”’ This is the subject of Fra 
Angelico’s picture. On the right we see the figure of 
Christ bearing a banner, and, from the mandorla which 
surrounds him, shedding brilliant light into the place 
of darkness. The door, wrenched from its hinges, has 
fallen flat, and crushed beneath it is a demon—the de- 
feated warder, we presume, of that strange prison house. 
The released spirits are rushing forward with a vehe- 
mence rarely seen in Fra Angelico’s pictures. The first, 
a very old man, springs eagerly forward and grasps with 
his two hands the outstretched hand of Christ. This 
is thought to be Adam. Behind follows a dark roughly 
clad figure, supposed to be John the Baptist. And be- 
hind again, pressing out from among the cavernous 
rocks are others, men and women, all gazing at Christ. 


Christ in 
Limbo 
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And further back still we can see halo after halo, making 
waves of light in the darkness, and suggesting an endless 
crowd. We show this too in our illustration. 

Later in life Fra Angelico went to Rome, and painted 
some fine frescoes for the Pope. In them his artistic 
fg Rome powers reach their fullest development. It 
aay is a mistake to think of him exclusively as 
the saint; he was also the observing and conscientious 
artist. In colour he is noted for his love of pure elemental 
tints, and he understood how to throw up the brilliant 
white he so often employs by the subtle use of shade. 
No artistic device was neglected that could heighten 
the beauty of his effects. His love of nature and his 
appreciation of architecture are shown in his truthful 
representation of flowers and trees and buildings, all of 
which can be recognised as connected with the places 


where he worked. He consecrated his mental | 


Death at 


Rome, r4s5 gilts to God, but he cultivated them with all 


diligence. His spiritual insight had not grown 
dim, nor had his hand lost its cunning when Death led 
him away to Paradise. 


CHAPTER IX 
MASACCIO AND HIS FOLLOWERS 


ITH the fifteenth century we enter on that mo- 
mentous era which witnessed the ‘‘ New Birth” 
of the humanrace. Old things were about to pass away; 
the gropings after philosophic truth, the timorous 
investigations of nature, were to give place to the as- 
sured, triumphant outlook on life which was born of know- 
ledge. With the fifteenth century came the re-discovery 
of Greek literature and art, the swift communication of 
thought from mind to mind through the medium of the 
printing-press, and the widening even of the bounds of 
the world. Swinburne’s words about the emancipation 
of man in our own age apply with even greater force to 
that crisis in history known as the Renaissance: 


For his face is set to the east, and his feet on the past and its dead; 
The sun re-arisen is his priest, and the heat thereof hallows his 
head. 


In the story of art we notice that the century opens 
with the name of Masaccio the consummate Florentine 
artist who boldly pierced for others “new — yacaccio 
windows onto earth.” Fra Angelico still — r4or (?)- 
looked back at the beautiful vanishing past. 16a2 
Masaccio, at the parting of the ways, has been described 
as grasping with one hand Giotto, with the other reach- 


ing out to Raphael: 


Leaving the old, both worlds at once they view 
Who stand upon the threshold of the new.! 
1 From Edmund Waller’s stanzas on Old Age, 
69 
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Even the names of the two artists are suggestive; Fra 
Angelico, meekly robed in the uniform of a monastic | 
Order, moved in thought among the angels; Masaccio, 
rough and disorderly in his appearance, his coat smudged 
over with paint, was absorbed in the beauties of earth. 
His name, Tommaso, was soon shortened to Maso, and 
the addition accio generally indicates something big 
and ugly, and perhaps bad. But Vasari expressly tells 
us that ‘‘this nickname was given not on account of his 
bad disposition, for he was good-nature itself, and was 
always ready to render others a service,’’ but because 
of his slovenly inattention to dress, and his careless 
mismanagement of his affairs. But this carelessness 
was due to his love of art, the one object to which he 
devoted ‘‘his thoughts and his soul.’’ Browning gives 
a good rendering of the nickname when he calls him 
“hulking Tom.” 

Who taught him the rudiments of his craft is not 
authentically known, but it is thought that he was the 
pupil of one Masolino, who had studied to- 
gether with Fra Angelico in the bottega of 
Starnina. Gradually, as the result of careful modern 
research, more is being learned about Masolino (‘“‘little”’ 
Tom, or ‘‘nice little’”” Tom) whose name very naturally 
was often confused with that of the more famous painter. 
Of Masolino’s work we have not time to speak, but the 
finest specimens of Masaccio’s are to be found in the 
Carmine Church at Florence. \One of the side-chapels, 
the Brancacci Chapel, is adorned with frescoes, some of 
them being now attributed to Masolino, some being 
accepted unanimously as the work of Masaccio. The 
six acknowledged to be his exhibit that easy mastery 
over all the technical difficulties of the art of painting 
which has rendered his name famous. His human 
figures are rounded as in life, their attitudes are free 
and natural. The perspective of the buildings or land- 


Masolino 
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scape in the background is correct, and so much ani- 
mation is imparted to the scenes he represents that we 
seem to be looking on life. Vasari tells us Vacarite 
that “he was the first to give his figures opinion of 
beautiful attitudes, natural movement, vi-  ™M#s#vl 
vacity of expression, and a relief similar to reality. 
Instead of representing figures standing on tiptoe, as 
his predecessors had done, he placed their feet firmly 
on the ground and fore-shortened them properly, and he 
understood perspective so well that he could apply it 
to every variety of view. He was careful to make the 
colour of his draperies agree with the tones of his flesh, 
and gave them the same few simple folds that we see in 
nature. And it may be truly said that the things that 
were done before his time can be called paintings, but 
that his works are life, truth, and nature.”’ 

The six frescoes in the Brancacci Chapel treat of 
scenes from S. Peter’s life, some of them legendary, some 
in accordance, with Scripture. ‘The first two, 

° ; F Frescoes 
representing Adam and Eve in Paradise, ia the 
and then their expulsion from it by theangel  Brancacei 

; : A Chapel 
with a flaming sword, are said to allude 
symbolically to the office of S. Peter as the keeper of 
the gate of heaven. The nude figures in The Expulsion 
are so perfectly modelled that Michael Angelo and 
Raphael and Leonardo, the greatest masters of Italian 
art, stood before them as learners, and made no secret 
of the debt they owed to Masaccio. 

The Tribute-Money fresco is considered to be the 
finest, so faithful is it to dramatic truth. S. Peter, 
stooping to draw the coin from the fish’s orn 
mouth, has flushed red from the exertion; Tribute- 
the tax-collector looks heated too as he urges ce a 
his claim to the money; while the figure of Christ who 
issues his command (a very impressive figure in its 
majestic composure) lifts the whole scene from prose 
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into poetry. Among the crowd, as one of the apostles, 
Masaccio has introduced his own portrait; a form, says 
Vasari, ‘‘so life-like that it seems to live and breathe.” 
The compact, vigorous frame and the square head show 
the practical, observant, painstaking artist. 

Masaccio, during his short life of twenty-seven years, 
won neither money nor fame. He was too deeply ab- 
Masaccio’s SOrbed in his art to trouble about them. But 
death at in consequence probably of debts, or the im- 
hig portunities of a Florentine tax-collector (for 
whom no miracle made provision) Masaccio, in 1428, 
hurriedly forsook Florence. Asa fact it is the tax-paper 
left at his house, on which the word ‘‘Gone”’ is written, 
that enables us to fix the date; and the additional words, 
“Dicesi morto a Roma”’ (he is said to have died at Rome), 
gives us the only record of his death. Tradition adds 
that he was poisoned by some one of the many inferior 
artists who were envious of him. One thing alone is 
certain, that his known works are very few, and that they 
are superb. 

The three great painters to be next mentioned show 
such marked traces of affinity with each other that mis- 
takes have often been made in the attributing of pic- 
tures to one or the other of them. Fra Filippo Lippi, 
Botticelli, and Filippino Lippi are related to each other 
in a descending scale as master and pupil. 

Lippo Lippi, born at Florence near the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, was a painter-friar like Fra An- 
oe gelico, but in every other way a contrast 
Lippi tohim. A poor little homeless orphan, he was 
os ()- placed at the age of eight in the convent of 

the Carmine. The boy had no vocation for 
the cloister, but he showed early a taste for painting, 
and the sagacious friars who had adopted him encouraged 
this natural bent. 

He must certainly have seen both Masolino and Mas- 
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accio painting the frescoes in the neighbouring Carmine 


church. He could have had no better training than that 
of watching a great master at work. Within himself; 
concealed under the convent uniform, stirred a bois- 
terous love of the world, and of all the ferment and 
activity and tempestuous beauty of his own Florentine 
world in particular. He was a monk against the grain; 
he was a painter by the compulsion of genius. By 
watching Masaccio he learned how to give expression 
to the love of beauty in his own heart. Browning, in 
his poem on Fra Lippo Lippi, describes well the dismay 
of the pious friars as they looked at the heathenishly 
beautiful pictures of the waif they had reared. True, 
he painted the set subjects: the Mother and Child, the 
saints, even the assemblies of the blessed in Paradise; 
but he gave to all an air of realism, often of actual 
portraiture, that was startling. He was frankly a 
lover of this world, and there is rarely in his pictures any 


sign of the conflict between pagan and Christian ideals + 


which we shall have to notice in Botticelli. This un- 
willing bondsman to monastic rule broke away later in 
life from restraint, and marriedanun. But he wore the 
friar’s frock to the end of his days and the prior of his 
convent seems to have condoned his irregularities for 
the sake of the honourable notice attracted by his fame 
to the Carmelite brotherhood. 

Our illustration is of the famous panel picture The 
Nativity now in the Berlin Gallery. It is “Nativity” by 
regarded by all as one of the finest he ever Fra Lippo 
painted. Mr. Edward Strutt writes thus: Tippl 

“Moreover of all Fra Filippo’s works, with the sole 
exception perhaps of his Spoleto frescoes, this Nativity 
is the only painting in which a genuine religious spirit 
prevails, so sweet and solemn as to appear like a sinner’s 
peace-giving vision of grace. In this solitary instance 
Fra Filippo has attained the ‘spiritual elevation of his 
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Dominican rival, showing us what an incomparable 


artist he might have been, had his exquisite sense of . 
form and colour been ennobled by a soul like that of 
Fra Angelico.... That Fra Filippo regarded this 


painting as one of his best works may be inferred from ; 
the fact that it is the only picture, besides the Sant’ 


Ambrogio ‘Coronation,’ which bears his signature.’’! 

- The above-mentioned Coronation of the Virgin, once 
in the Church of Sant’ Ambrogio, is now in the Florence 
Patronage ccademia.”<It is this picture—the best 
of Cosimo known and perhaps the greatest of all Lippi’s 
de’ Medici orks—which Browning describes in his 
poem. Fra Lippo Lippi was appreciated and constantly 
employed by Cosimo de’ Medici, the kindly despot who 
won from the gratitude of the Florentines the title of 
“Father of his people.’’ The greater number of Lippi’s 
pictures were commissions from Cosimo: sometimes an 
altar-piece for a Florentine church, sometimes a picture 
to be offered as a gift to the Pope, or some foreign prince. 
He also executed many paintings for the adornment 
of the Medici palace, and the two Junettes in the London 
Gallery were among these; the crest of Cosimo de’ 
Medici, three feathers within a ring, can be seen in 
No. 666. 

A lunette is the name given to the semicircular space 
in an arched doorway, which surmounts the door itself. 
Lunettes These two pictures (666 and 667) are ex- 
aime a - uisite examples of painting in tempera. It 
Gallery is hard to determine which is the more perfect 
ios of the two, although, as a rule, the preference — 
is given to The Annunciation. Were the reverent atti- 
tude of the Virgin in her softly coloured robes, the glowing 
lilies, and the peacock-tinted wings of the angel combine 
to produce an effect of harmony that not only delights 


1 Fra Filippo Lippi, by Edward C. Strutt, pp. 53, 54. 


THE NATIVITY 
FRA LIPPO LIPPI 
Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin 
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the senses but expresses also the true spirit of religious 
emotion. . 

But the other picture, S. John the Baptist with Six 
Other Sainis, has an extraordinary charm. The seven 
saints on their garden seat—with the glimpse of sky 
behind them, and the delicate flowery carpet in the fore- 
ground—are absorbed in their heavenly talk. S. John 
the Baptist, with the cross in his hand, no doubt recalls 
the scene on the banks of Jordan where he recognised 
the ““‘Lamb of God”; and the doctor-saints—Cosmo 
and ‘Damian—on each side of him, are “‘lost in wonder, 
love, and praise.”’ Old S. Anthony with his knotted 
stick tries to fix the wandering attention of S. Peter 
Martyr, the only one of the group who looks towards 
the outer world (that knife in his head may prove ad- 
verse to concentration of mind). But on the left, how . 
rapt is the expression of S. Francis, how artlessly pure 
the face of the deacon Laurence in his perennial youth! 
Coming from the noisy Strand, and all the lined faces 
of men apparently ready to sell their souls (if they could 
command a sufficiently alluring market value), here, in 
contrast, we find unruffled peace, and the leisure for 
contemplating divine mysteries. Lover of the world 
as he was, Lippi could understand too the spell of the 
cloistered life. 

His greatest artistic achievements remain in Italy, 
and in fresco work he shows a strength and freedom of 
design hardly to be expected from the study of his 
smaller pictures. 

Sandro Filipepi, better known as Botticelli, was for 
some time the pupil of Fra Lippo Lippi, and worked 
under him both at Florence and Prato. The 
nickname of Botticello is said to be derived 
from the ‘‘little barrel’? which was the sign 
of his elder brother’s shop, by trade a leather merchant. 
In consequence all the brothers came to be known as 


Botticelli 
1447-1510 
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the Botticelli; and, in spite of the more accurate 
‘nomenclature adopted by the National Gallery author- 
ities, it is as Botticelli, and not Filipepi, that this painter 
is familiarly known. 

His pictures have a peculiar attraction for us in the 
present day. No other painter of the fifteenth century 
seems to be so completely penetrated by the many 
conflicting forces of the great Renaissance period. 
Botticelli seems to have in a high degree the double 
power of feeling intensely and at the same time reflecting 
on what he feels. He is not simple, like Fra Angelico, 
in his perception of the spiritual beauty of expression; 
nor simple like Masaccio, in his direct and masterly 
rendering of the human form. He hesitates, looking 
first at heaven and then at earth, unable to make his 
choice; and it is this pathetic, wistful indecision that 
draws us again and again to his pictures. 

He was attached, we must remember, to the court of 
Cosimo’s grandson—that princely lover and patron of 
ee all the fine arts—Lorenzo the Magnificent. 
Lorenzo Botticelli must have shared in the enthusiasm 
He! Medici” forthe newly found treasures of Greek art, 
although it is with apparent reluctance that he yields 
to the spell of revived paganism. He must have mixed 
with the eager Florentine philosophers who, with fearless 
independence, were ready to reason out every possible 
theory of morals, and every problem of human destiny. 
He must have known all the clever young poets who, 
enamoured of the classics, felt driven to spend their 

days in the production of elegant verse. He 
Politian’s : eC - 
“Giostra” certainly knew Politian, and from his poem 

Giostra' Botticelli borrowed the ideas which 
are embodied in his best known pictures on classical 
subjects. Three especially should be noted. His Birth 
of Venus (in the Uffizi at Florence) shows her rising above 


1 Stanze per la Giostra di Giuliano de’ Medici. 


No. 915 in the: London | National Gallery, Venus ar 
Mars, is also based on the description in the poem. | 


The two faces are thought by some to be portraits of _ 


Giuliano, Lorenzo’s popular brother (who was treacher- 
ously murdered in the Duomo), and the famous beauty 
La Simonetta. 
Primavera (or Spring) is the most famous of all 
Botticelli’s pictures. It too was painted, like the two 
preceding ones, for Lorenzo de’ Medici’s 
villa at Castello. It is an allegory, showing 
Venus as the presiding goddess over all the 
awakening forces of the new-born year. Above her 
is a blindfold Cupid with drawn bow aiming his arrow 
towards the flower-strewn earth. The group to the 
right are said to be Zephyr (the west wind), Flora (god- 
dess of flowers), and a beautiful ideal figure representing 
Spring. To the left are the three Graces in soft white 
“chiffon” draperies and dancing on feet so full of spring- 
ing motion that they seem about to leave the ground. 
To the extreme left stands Mercury (again a portrait 
of Lorenzo’s brother Giuliano) who with his wand is 
supposed to be driving away the clouds of winter. It is 
all gaiety and motion; an idyll of joy. But the types 
are not Greek; there is a strain of melancholy in them 

that betrays the temperament of the painter. 
Walter Pater suggests an explanation of this persist- 

ent melancholy. He thinks that Botticelli 
had adopted a theory, held by one of :the ug eed 
philosophers of the day, that the human race the History 
had descended from those angels who, when cH hee 

war arose in heaven, had remained neutral, 
fighting neither for Ged-nor- his enemies. This (to quote 
; 1 OFS A we 


Botticelli’s 
“ce Spring ” 
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from Pater) ‘‘interprets much of the peculiar sentiment 
with which he infuses his profane and sacred persons— 
comely, and in a certain sense like angels, but with a 
sense of displacement or loss about them, . . . always 
attractive, clothed sometimes by passion with a char- 
acter of loveliness and energy, but saddened perpetually 
by the shadow upon them of the great things from which 
they shrink. It is this which gives to his Madonnas 
their unique expression and charm.... For with 
Botticelli she too, though she holds in her hands ‘the 
Desire of all Nations,’ is one of those who are ‘neither 
for God nor his enemies’: and her choice is on her face. 
Her trouble is in the very caress of the mysterious Child 
whose gaze is always far from her, and who has already 
.that sweet look of devotion which men have never been 
able altogether to love, and which still makes the born 
saint an object almost of suspicion to his earthly 
brethren.’’! 

In the Uffizi Gallery at Florence are two of these 
Madonnas: one is known as The Madonna of the Pome- 
Madonnas g7anaie, and in this picture the Child is 
in the peculiarly attractive; the other is The Ma- 
ee donna of the Magnificat, and this, owing to 
the splendour of the colouring, the graceful grouping 
of the figures, and the artistic power shown in every 
detail, is one of Botticelli’s best works. Mother and 
Child are surrounded by angels with the red-brown wavy 
hair and long narrow faces for which the Medici children 
are said to have been the models. We may see this 
type of angel in the lovely round picture in London (No. 
635) which, although now withdrawn from the list of 
authentic Botticellis, retains all the most marked char- 
acteristics of his manner. Our third illustration is a 
favourite and typical example from the Louvre, The 
Virgin, Infant Jesus, and S. John. 


1 Studies in the History of the Renaissance, pp. 44-46. 
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As a draughtsman, he excels in the delicate grace of 
his contours, and the lightness and easy sweep of every 
line produce in many pictures the irresistible illusion of 
motion. This is felt perhaps most strongly in Spring 
and The Birth of Venus. 

One of his finest pictures, not so generally known as 
Spring, is The Centaur, our second illustration. It 
hangs in one of the private rooms of the rae 
Pitti Palace, open to visitors but oncea week, — Centaur” 
and so the hurried tourist may very likely zane 
miss it. This picture represents Pallas Athene, with 
the calm, regular features of a Greek goddess, laying 
her hand on the savage head of a centaur. His 
attitude is fiercely resentful; the expression of his 
face—a degraded human face—tells of a lawless 
preference for base pleasures. The grace, purity, and 
nobility of Athene are enhanced by contrast with this 
barbarous creature. Her white robe is sprinkled over 
with clusters of the Medici three balls, but perforated 
balls, so that they have the charming lightness of a 
shamrock pattern. Her head is wreathed with olive, 
the emblem of peace, each exquisite leaf being finely 
drawn and coloured. The picture is said to have been 
painted to commemorate the defeat of the Pazzi con- 
spiracy, in which Giuliano had met his death, and 
Lorenzo himself had been dangerously wounded. We 
see in it the triumph of wisdom and peace over the forces 
of disorder. It is allied in thought to the myths of 
S. George and the dragon, and the triumph of good over 
evil. But here it is Sandro the doubter who paints the 
myth. His beast is neither slain nor conquered; under 
the white hand of divinest purity it still remains stub- 
bornly perverse, and presents a parable of the untamable 
passions of human nature. Yet in the perfect loveliness 
of Athene we have a vision of the truly human, which 
Botticelli saw, and towards which our hopes are still 
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i _ ; 
directed. For him the realisation of this perfected 


humanity—despite the flattery implied in his picture— 


was not to be found in the gay court life of Florence. 

At the last he seems to have found peace by a delib- 
erate renunciation of the world. He came under the 
influence of Savonarola, the great visionary and great 
statesman, who so nearly succeeded in founding a king- 
dom of righteousness on the earth. Botticelli accepted 
the guidance of Savonarola’s master mind, and we can 
see how in his later work he curbed his hand and eye 
and painted only in the old allegorical manner of Giotto. 
Indeed, he receded farther back still, to the style of the 
Byzantine artists. A good example of this late work 
is The Nativity (No. 1034) already described on page 
29. If we compare this with the Mars and Venus (No. 

‘9I5) we shall recognise the two conflicting forces which 
drove ‘our Sandro” into the gloomy shadow of unrest. 
We can understand his hesitations, and there is a subtle 
link of sympathy between one age of doubt and another. 

Filippino is believed to have been the son of Fra 
Lippo Lippi. He was certainly associated with him 


Filipino in much of his work and afterwards became 
Lippi the pupil of Lippi’s pupil, Sandro Botticelli. 
1457-1504 


His work reminds us sometimes of one artist, 
sometimes of the other. It has also a very great charm 
of its own. Exhibiting more spiritual insight than the 
Frate and more calm than Botticelli, Filippino gives us 
the impression of a man whose heart is at rest; and the 
faces he paints are extraordinarily lovely. His work 
is technically excellent; and he too learned from Ma- 
saccio’s frescoes and has caught something of that great 
master’s assured manner. 

Indeed some of the Brancacci Chapel frescoes were 
finished by Filippino, and it is hard to distinguish be- 
tween the work of the two artists. The two acknow- 
ledged masterpieces of Filippino are The Vision of S. 
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figures within it are grouped with admirable skill. The 
Virgin is very beautiful, and the two lovely children 
have their arms linked inan embrace. In the words of pee 
Berenson: ‘‘Everything is gracious, measured, serene.’ 
Filippino deserves a fuller notice, but space permits 
only a word of recommendation of No. 293, The Virgin 
and Child with S. Jerome and S. Dominic, in Hare 
the National Gallery, London, where, despite inthe 
a quite unusual absence of colour, we have Behe 
in S. Dominic and theinfant Christ two of 
his characteristic faces. No. 1412, Virgin and Child 
with Infant S. John, for pure beauty is one of the 
gems of the Gallery. It is essentially a devotional 
picture, the pomegranate as we know being a symbol 
of the hope of immortality. The Child, with 
sweet, thoughtful face, is drawing off the skin and 
showing the seeds which bear within them the promise 
of a future life. The young S. John, holding a cross, 
looks up in adoration at this little ‘‘Lord of Love.” 
In the foreground the open missal and the basin of 
white summer flowers strike the note of worship. 
The trees, the faint blue hill, and the spires in the dis- 
tance, all suggest infinite repose. The position of the 
figures and the vase of flowers, making an almost perfect 
pyramid, suggests it too—and giving unity to the group 
is the quiet vigilant tenderness of the Mother. Here 
we are far removed from the melancholy of Botticelli; 
we have the beauty of holiness, combined with the ex- 
quisite possibilities of happiness that are always latent 


in the human lot. 
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CHAPTER X 
LEONARDO DA VINCI AND MICHELANGELO 


O the second half of the fifteenth century belong 
the two reverberating names of Leonardo da 
Vinci and Michelangelo. ‘‘Their sound is gone out 
into all lands.” These men were not only great as 
painters, they exhibited proofs of such a transcendent 
order of genius that we may almost affirm that to them 
nothing was impossible. There is a modern phrase 
about Cecil Rhodes that he “‘thought in continents.” 
These giants of the Renaissance must have thought 
in ‘‘worlds’’; for their conceptions were so exalted and 
far-reaching that it is granted to only a few to enter 
into even the outlying border-regions of their vast 
imaginings. 

In order of time Leonardo da Vinci appeared first. 
He was born in 1452 in the castle of Vinci, not far from 
Leonardo Florence. The son of a distinguished Flor- 
da Vinci entine gentleman, he was educated by able 
"4521519 teachers, and soon proved to be no ordinary 
child. Vasari tells us that he ‘“‘confounded his masters 
by the problems he raised in connection with arithmetic; 
and his taste for music was early developed.’”’ ‘‘He 
also,’’ Vasari adds, ‘‘commenced the study of music 
and resolved to acquire the art of playing the lute, when, 
being by nature of an exalted imagination and full of 
the most graceful vivacity, he sang to that instrument 
most divinely, improvising, at the same time, both the 
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_ At about the < age of amity he went to Milan. 
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We do not know the reason which ied him “goes to ee 
to forsake the beautiful city in the Val Milan, 1482 — 


or 1483 


_ d’Arno. Lorenzo de’ Medici, the great patron — 
of Florentine art, had distinguished him in many ways 
and given him frequent employment. One biographer 
states that it was Lorenzo himself who made him the 

_ bearer of a lute to Ludovico Sforza, regent of Milan. 

This suggests that Leonardo, with his versatile gifts, 
had not yet thrown his full energies into any one direc- 
tion. We know that he sang ‘“‘most divinely”’ to the 
lute. Perhaps it was for this that Lorenzo chiefly valued 
him, and there is a strange irony in the thought that so 


discriminating a patron should have unwittingly ban- 


ished from his court one of the greatest of Florentine 
artists. 

But Leonardo, possessed with one love only, the love 
of art, seems to have accepted exile with equanimity. 
He desired a patron whose wealth would enable him to 
put into execution some of the great schemes that were 
seething in his brain, and whether a Medici or a Sforza 
mattered little to him. A remarkable letter to the regent 
of Milan states in tabular form the many marvellous 
things which Leonardo can do. He alludes lightly to 
painting, in which he says he ‘‘can do as much as any 
other, be he who he may.’’ But he dwells at length on 
the cannon, the portable bridges, the battering rams 
and scaling ladders which he can invent for a warlike 
tuler. Leonardo seems to have had the mind of a 
Columbus, longing to discover new worlds, and much of 
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‘Santa ieee delle ‘Gaus “This is ‘hes best 


“The Last 
Supper’ 
as one of the finest pictures in the world. 


But the originality of Leonardo and his love of experi- 
ment led him astray. Instead of adopting the old 
medium which had been found so successful in fresco- 
work, he mixed his colours with oil. His reason was 

the wish to work slowly, and to retain the power of 
- revision which is impossible in the other medium. He 
was so fastidious and conscientious a worker that he 
spent at least ten years over this one picture, altering 
it as his mind saw more fully into the subject, adding 
touch after touch to give greater emphasis to every living 
feature. He created a picture such as none had seen 
in the world before. Louis XII, an arrogant French 
king, much given to meddling in the affairs of Milan, 
“on beholding the picture was greatly struck thereat, 
and, closely contemplating it, he asked those about him 
if it were not possible to hew out the wall whereon it was 
painted, being minded to take the picture with him to 
France.’’' Fortunately for Italy the process of ‘‘hewing 
out’’ a fresco from its wall was not then understood, 
and Milan kept its masterpiece. But only for a brief 
number of years, as Leonardo’s colours, mixed with oil, 
could not resist the action of time, and his Last Supper 
is now a wreck. Many copies however were made of 
it in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and there is 
a good one by Marco d’Oggiono in the Diploma Gallery 
at Burlington House, London. 

The interest of this picture lies chiefly in the animation 


1 From Leonardo da Vinci, ‘‘Great Artists’? Series, Ds 27. 
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and variety which Leonardo has imparted to the twelve 
apostles gathered at the table. He has imagined a 
dramatic moment when the solemn grief of that upper 
chamber must have given place to sudden poignant 
agitation. ‘‘One of you shall betray me,” says the Mas- 
ter, and each Seva: cigar sorrowful, amazed, 
or perhaps almost stunne $ risen to ask the anxious 
question: “Lord, is it I?” The twelve are arranged 
in groups of three. On the left (as we look at it), we see 
the first group next to Christ containing John, Peter 
and Judas. Note the knife in Peter’s hand and the 
furious look on his face as though he meditated im- 
mediate revenge on the traitor. Yet Judas, clutching 
the money-bag, and, in his anxiety, oversetting the salt 
(an omen of disaster), is sitting actually between the 
two hands of the vengeful Peter. S. John’s quiet grief 
is exquisitely expressed. Farther left, are S. Bartholo- 
mew at the corner, then James the Less, and Andrew, 
with protesting raised hands. To the right are Thomas, 
James the Greater, and Philip. The doubting Thomas 
questions; James, with out-spread hands, repudiates 
the horrible thought; and Philip pleads his innocence 
with gentle, half-reproachful affection. To the extreme 
right are Matthew, Thaddeus, and Simon. §S. Matthew 
seems to be pointing at the traitor, and his face, as he 
turns to his two companions, is specially vigorous and 
animated. There is furious anger on the face of Thad- 
deus, and quieter scorn on the face of Simon. It is to 
Goethe’s well-known description that we are chiefly 
indebted for this reading of the picture. Notice too 
that Leonardo requires no arbitrary symbols: the 
standing figure of S. Peter casts a natural shadow upon 
the traitor; the small open window forms an aureole 
about the head of Christ. Of this central figure it is 
not easy to speak. Its condition is deplorable; and we 
should wrong Leonardo if we accepted this seemingly 


: in every way wo 

now in the Brera Gallery, is ie ee by si some to. 
. the original sketch for the Christ of The Last Supper. fy 
Leonardo was a seeker after visions that he never — on 

saw, his passion for beauty was never satisfied; yet ae 
his imagination persisted in its pursuit of that perfect | 
ideal which this head of Christ does tentatively suggest. 
He believed in, painting as the mest directly impressive 
of all the arts. Here are his own strong words: 

“Thirst shall parch thy tongue, and thy body shall 
waste through lack of sleep and sustenance, ere thou 
canst describe in words that which painting instantly 
sets forth before the eye.” __ 

In this face with the drooping eyelids, where Leonardo 
has striven to show the divine sorrow of the betrayed 
Son of man, we are conscious of a mystery too deep for 
human sounding. He has “set instantly before our 
eyes’’ a spiritual truth which evades articulate 
speech. 

After the final defeat of Ludovico Sforza by the French 
in 1500, Leonardo wandered for a time through many 
eae of the towns of Northern Italy. In 1515 he 
pecnarda's entered the service of Francis I, the new 

King of France, and went to live in that 
country. It was there that he died at Amboise in - 
=i efi and his body lies in an obscure grave 
ae in the Church of San Florentino in that 

town. To those who desire to know him 
better we recommend Merejkowski’s novel, The Fore- 
runner. 

Leonardo’s extraordinary personality was not only a 
vitalising force in his own age, but it continues to stimu- 
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be rai 
or his pupils a most Saree! treatise on. the at 
art of painting—the Trattato della Pittura. Pe ane 3 
In this he deals with nearly every practical della 

_ problem which confronts the painter either Pitre” sage 
of figures or of landscape. In both departments he — 


urges on the student the necessity of a careful observa- 
tion of nature as the only effectual school of training 
for the eye. But Leonardo gave his chief attention to 
the human form. He studied anatomy so closely that 


_ he knew the function of nearly every muscle in the body, 


and could depict correctly the way in which its workings 
would appear to the eye. Nothing escaped his intense 
scrutinising gaze, and he has left many precious sketches 
of the various parts of the human body represented in 


a multitude of attitudes. 


Like every great genius conscious of power, he was 
attracted by difficulty; he especially seemed to love those 
fleeting effects which only the most alert mind His love 
can seize at all. The ripple on the surface for the 
of wind-troubled water, the subtle smile on ‘sible 
a woman’s lips, these held for him an inexhaustible 
charm. Leonardo not only seizes these transient effects, 
he has the power of looking through them at something 
permanent that lies beneath. He grips the essential 
in each object at which he looks, and so (as Hamlet would 
express it) ‘‘he plucks the heart out of its mystery.” 
Therefore Leonardo can so paint old age that it compels 
our veneration; the innocence of girlhood so as to stir 
feelings of chivalry; and the exquisite witchery of child- 
hood with a power that touches the heart. It has been 
said of his work: ‘‘Nothing that he touched but he 
turned into a thing of eternal beauty.”’ 

We have no just ground of complaint because these 
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“things of beauty’’ which he has left to us are few. 
wane Paris has secured the greater number of 
easel them, doubtless because of Leonardo’s con- 
neuer nection with Francis I. Of the six in the 
Louvre, the two most interesting are the Mona Lisa, 
“Mona Lisa” 20d the Vierge aux Rochers (Virgin of the 
or “La Rocks). Mona Lisa was the wife of one 
Giaconda” = Zanobi del Giacondo, and so, from her 
husband’s name, she is sometimes called La Giaconda, 
and in French Ja belle Joconde. Leonardo spent 
four years in painting this face which now for centuries 
has haunted and fascinated those who look upon it. 
Vasari makes this comment: ‘“‘There is so pleasing an 
expression, and a smile so sweet, that while looking at 
it one thinks it rather divine than human. . .. life 
itself could exhibit no other appearance.”” But Lomazzo, 
a pupil of Leonardo’s, writes of this picture with a truer 
appreciation. He says that whoever has seen it must 
allow that art transcends nature,—‘‘art having a far 
higher and more subtle method of fettering the interest 
of the thoughtful.” : 

In the other picture the Virgin sits beside a river; behind 
is a wild landscape of broken rocks from which flowers 

. are springing. The little S. John with clasped 
Deeok be *“ hands kneels on her right and adores the infant 
Christ who is seated in the foreground to her 
left. She lays one hand affectionately on the shoulder 
of S. John, and the other is extended with a gesture of 
blessing above the head of Christ. A guardian angel 
kneels beside him and supports him. The Child is 
extraordinarily beautiful, and into all the faces Leonardo 
has put great depth of expression. 

London is fortunate enough to possess a genuine Leon- 
“The Virgin 2Tdo in the National Gallery (No. 1093). This 
of the too is known by the name of The Virgin of the 
ae Rocks, ‘and bears a striking resemblance to 
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the picture in the Louvre. Its history is well authenti- 
cated, and Lomazzo (mentioned above) has left a written 
description of one of Leonardo’s Madonnas, which most 
critics agree must be this very picture. 

‘ Lomazzo describes it as ‘‘a panel picture in which 
S. John the Baptist is shown kneeling with folded hands 
before the Saviour, . . . while the Madonna in wonder 
regards him, her countenance full of mingled joy and 
expectancy—while with face of radiant beauty the 
Seraph seems wrapt in the contemplation of that bound- 
less bliss which shall go forth to mankind as the outcome 
of the mystery on which he now looks, the features of 
the infant Christ are distinctly stamped with an ex- 
pression of God-like wisdom. The Virgin kneels, holding 
S. John with her right hand, while she stretches the left 
forward, which is thus seen foreshortened. The angel 
holds the Holy Infant by the left hand, who, sitting 
upright, gazes earnestly at S. John while bestowing 
blessing upon him.’’! 

There is one important point of difference between 
the two pictures. In the Louvre version the angel has 
an outstretched hand and by pointing at the little S. John 
seems to be teaching us ‘‘how to pray.” We should 
notice in the London picture that the haloes and the 
cross in the arms of S. John are additions made by some 
officious restorer. The dull, almost ashy hue of some 
of the flesh tints (e.g. the Virgin’s right hand) are doubt- 
less due to some experiment of Leonardo’s which has 
resulted in the disappearance of the colours he used. 
But the conception of the picture, the drawing, the use 
of light and shade, in a word the whole appeal to our 
tactile imagination, remains unimpaired by the action 
of time. Notice in both children the dimples on the 
hands and at the elbow; the beauty and ‘“‘fatness”’ of 
the crossed feet of the little Christ. Notice too the 

1 From Leonardo da Vinci, ‘‘Great Artists’ Series, p. 99. 
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essential significance of each of the figures: protecting 
‘motherhood in the Virgin, childhood’s easy withdrawal 
into heavenly places in S. John, something ‘‘God-like”’ 
in the smile of the divine Child. 

I, for one, would not exchange the London picture for 
the other. The didactic action of the angel pointing 
towards S. John robs it of the sense of remoteness and 
mystery stirred in us by the sight of this drama in 
heaven. We feel that this is the greater triumph of 
imaginative art. 

/ Michelangelo Buonarroti holds a place among the 
greatest men that have ever lived. We feel a thrill, 


Michel. almost of awe, in the presence of one in whose 
angelo character were combined so many of the no- 
Buonarroti 


blest qualities of human nature. He was too 
great for our ordinary world; and, as he moved about 
among the smaller men of his day with their narrow 
interests, their timid vacillations and their mean and 
spiteful intrigues, his whole soul became embittered 
by a sense of isolation, and his life reads like a tragedy. 
Because of his singular gifts he has been called the “‘man 
of four souls”: he was painter, sculptor, architect, 
and poet; and great in each of these provinces of 
art. He combined in his nature the rock-like stability 
of moral and intellectual strength with the tenderness 
of a woman. His devotion to art was intense but, 
unlike Leonardo, he loved his country with an equal 
fervour. He could lay aside his art when the time came 
to play the patriot, and he did not shrink from fighting 
in defence of Florentine liberties. He could labour at 
his manual arts with an industry that was furious, but 
he could rest too, and give his thoughts to poetry. 
Visited as he was by inspirations of the most violently 
disturbing kind, he never lost his moral balance. The 
duties of an honest citizen were not neglected, nor the 
pledged engagements of an honest workman, because 


7 B atinenns! was aes in 1475 at peers his father ee . 


was holding a temporary official post. The  — pumat 
early signs of his natural bent were disap- Caprese _ 
proved of by his father, who thought an. ree 
artist’s occupation derogatory for a Buonarroti. But 
opposition was vain, the boy’s talent was so unmis- 
takable, and at the age of thirteen he entered the bottega 
of Ghirlandaio. Part of his training consisted in copying 
the wonderful frescoes by Masaccio in the Carmine 
church. It was here that a fellow-student, jealous of 
the superiority of Michelangelo, quarrelled with and 
struck him, leaving him with a broken nose which gives 
such a rugged outline to his face. Though trained 
under Ghirlandaio in painting, he showed a decided 
preference for sculpture. Among other influences which 
moulded the genius of Michelangelo, we may mention 
the paintings of Luca Signorelli (1441-1523) a powerful 
draughtsman and conscientious student of the human 
form. He had been trained under Piero della Francesca 
(1416-1492) whose work, though quaint and archaic, 
is full of vigour; and from whom a great forward impetus 
was communicated to the schools both of Florence and 
Umbria. 

On hearing of the promising youth in Ghirlandaio’s 
studio, Lorenzo de’ Medici invited Michelangelo to 
work in the new schools of sculpture in the gardens of 
his palace. Here the boy had good masters and could 
study both Greek and Roman models. He had the 
advantage too of hearing all the artistic and philosophic 
talk of the clever men assembled at Lorenzo's court. 
He made rapid progress, and many stories are told of 
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his early successes. His earnings were devoted to the 
relief of his father’s poverty, while Michelangelo himself 
practised the severest economy and self-denial. 

In 1492 he lost his patron, Lorenzo de’ Medici, to 
whom he was warmly attached. His constant nature 
kept him loyal to the feeble Piero who succeeded to 
power, and to the end of life Michelangelo recognised 
the debt he owed to the house of Medici. 

As his fame grew he was commissioned to paint a 
large fresco for the new Council Hall in Florence. Leo- 

nardo da Vinci was engaged to paint one wall, 
cartoon ot rs» Michelangelo the other. Both artists pre- 

pared their cartoons, the necessary designs 
in colour from which the fresco was afterwards to be 
painted. Leonardo did begin the fresco work, but left 
it unfinished; Michelangelo did not even begin his. 
Moreover both the cartoons have perished. But copies 
were soon made by other artists, and these have survived. 
Both designs are regarded as masterpieces in composition 
and drawing. Leonardo’s was a pure battle-piece, 
showing men and horses in violent action, and is known 
as The Battle of the Standard; Michelangelo’s represented 
some Pisan soldiers bathing when the news reaches them 
of the approach of the enemy. So here again there is 
scope for the exhibition of life and movement. This 
is known as the Pisa cartoon. 

The whole trend of Florentine art had been in the 
direction of figure painting; and Giotto, Masaccio, and 
Botticelli had progressively discovered how to give 
roundness and motion. Leonardo had mastered every 
problem of anatomy, so that his figures are completely 
alive. But in Michelangelo this instinctive desire to 
satisfy the tactile imagination reached its conscious 
fulfilment. He felt the beauty of the human form in 
every one of its motions; he felt that these motions were 
hindered and hidden by drapery, and he determined 


THE CARTOON OF PISA (THE BATHERS) 


MICHELANGELO 
From the engraving by L, Schiavonetti 
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boldly to represent the nude. We must ‘‘see the mus- 
cles,’” as Mr. Berenson says, to gain the full shock of 
delight in strength, swiftness, and grace, which is con- 
veyed by the sight of a vigorous humanform. Thenude, © 
he adds, is ‘‘the most directly life-confirming and life- 
enhancing object in the human world.’”’ Michelangelo 
knew this, and it is in the sculpture of nude figures that 
he has achieved his greatest triumphs. 

But in the cartoon of The Bathers, where the men, in 
various attitudes of haste, are scrambling out of the 
water and flinging on their clothes, he was able to show 
his mastery over the nude in painting. Had he exe- 
cuted the fresco it would probably have been his best. 
Our illustration shows the vigour and accuracy of draw- 
ing which mark all Michelangelo’s work. 

In 1504 Michelangelo went to Rome, and was set to 
work on a gigantic monument for the tomb of Pope 
Julius II. A magnificent design was sketched Work et 
out: on the four faces of the oblong tomb were Rome 
to be groups of standing figures, and above ee 
them, lifted high by pillars which supported a canopy 
over the Pope’s recumbent form, were to be eight large 
sitting figures, keeping guard as it were over the sleeper 
below. In all there were to be forty marble statues in 
the completed work, a task for a lifetime even for such 
a craftsman as Michelangelo. The Pope could not con- 
ceal his gratified admiration of so appropriate a tribute 
to his greatness; he had no scruples about the cost, and 
only urged forward its execution. Michelangelo, who 
loved to think out his great subjects in solitude, had a 
workshop erected near S. Peter’s, where with his own 
hand he chiselled the marble. A French writer! thus 
describes his method of work: “I have seen Michelangelo 
at the age of sixty . . . make more chips of marble fly 
apart ina quarter of an hour than three of the strongest 
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young sculptors would do in an hour—a thing almost 
incredible to him who has not seen it. He went to work 
with such impetuosity and fury of manner that I feared 
almost every moment to see the block split in pieces. It 
would seem as if, inflamed by the great idea which in- 
spired him, this great man attacked with a species of 
fury the marble in which his statue lay concealed.’”! 
When at work Michelangelo gave orders that none should 
disturb him, but Pope Julius disregarded the order. He 
had a covered bridge made between the Vatican and the 
workshop so that he could look in and criticise when he 
would. 

He was fiery and determined like Michelangelo him- 
self, and at last a quarrel broke out between the two 
which delayed for a time the progress of the monument. 

When at last a reconciliation was effected Michelangelo 
was again interrupted, but this time by the Pope himself. 
Frescoes on 1e had heard it was unlucky for a man to 
the ceiling build his own sepulchre, and now gave his 
ee attention to the rebuilding of the great 
Chapel Church of S. Peter’s. A Florentine archi- 
7507-1572 tect. was engaged to superintend this work 
—Bramante—who, actuated by jealous dislike of 
Michelangelo, proposed that he should paint the ceiling 
of the Sistine Chapel. Now as Michelangelo, so far as 
we know, had painted nothing since his cartoon of 
The Bathers, it seemed probable that he might fail in 
so difficult a task. He distrusted himself, and begged 
the Pope to employ Raphael, urging that he was no 
expert himself in the art of fresco-painting. But Julius 
insisted, and Michelangelo, the undaunted genius, 
began the work. On a high scaffolding, gazing upward 
and painting above him, he laboured at his task from 
daybreak till late at night; sometimes sleeping, without 
taking off his clothes, on the narrow platform where he 


1 From Mrs. Jameson's Early Italian Painters, p. 203. 
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worked. Pope Julius, old and infirm, contrived to climb 
up to him, to look entranced at the wonderful figures 
which his brush was calling into life. He had painted 
on the ceiling a long series of scenes, beginning with the 
creation of man, which represent what we may consider — 
a vision of human life. He represents in it the grand- 
eur of man’s possibilities, and the tragedy of his fall. 
The whole work is full of sublime beauty, though its 
prevailing note is sadness. It was completed after 
four years of strenuous labour. These frescoes of the 
Sistine vault are the masterpiece of Michelangelo as a 
painter. Mr. Berenson speaks of the invigorating effect 
produced on those who see these life-like forms in which 
Michelangelo has “realised a glorious and possible 
humanity.” “If you wish,” he says, “to realise your 
conception of a great soul in a great body, go to the 
Sistine Chapel.” 

On the death of Julius in 1513 his successor, Leo X, 
had no mind to carry out the huge and costly monument 
that had been designed. A shrunk, impover- 
ished tomb was at last finished on which the piace 
first gigantic figure sculptured by Michel- 
angelo (his famous Moses) looks now somewhat out of 
place. His own wish was to be faithful to his dead 
master, but the will of other Popes prevailed, and in the 
end it was by other artists that the tomb of Julius was 
completed. Moreover, it was banished from the great S. 
Peter’s to asmall suburban church, San Pietro in Vincoli. 

Leo X and his successor belonged to the powerful 
house of the Medici, and they obliged Michelangelo to 
leave Rome, and devote his great artistic gifts 


The Medici 
to the adornment of the family church of San panied 
Lorenzo in Florence. But in 1529 came from 

ae : : Florence 
a crisis in the history of Florence, and in ee 


the life of Michelangelo. The Florentines, 
who had long suffered under the tyranny of the 
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Medici, and had more than once recovered a partial 
independence, now resolved to make one final effort 
for freedom. Michelangelo was forced to make his 
choice between allegiance to the family of his benefactor 
and love for Florence. He sacrificed sentiment to what 
he recognised as a higher duty, and employed his mar- 
vellous powers in the construction of fortifications to 
defend Florence from the approaching papal army. 
In every preparation for resistance Michelangelo took 
a leading part, and his sympathy and contagious energy 
strengthened the courage of the patriots. During the 
months of anxious waiting before the siege began he 
Statues in rarely left the ramparts, except, as Vasari 
San tells us, ‘‘to work stealthily at the San Lorenzo 
Daeces® statues.” These few words reveal to us the 
conflict in the soul of this strong and honourable man, 
who was striving at the same time to be true to the 
cause of freedom and to the claims of gratitude. At 
last the siege began; but disunion within and treach- 
ery led to the triumph of the Pope and the return of the 
Medici. It was only because he had need of him that 
the Pope pardoned Michelangelo and spared his life. 
So once again he was set to his task on the San Lorenzo 
statues, and he worked into these some of the despair 
and grief that were eating at his heart. About one of 
these statues—Night—a friend wrote some lines declaring 
that she only slept, and a word would awaken her and 
she would speak. But Michelangelo replied: 
Grateful is sleep, and still more sweet, while woe 
And shame endure, ’t is to be stone like me; 


And highest fortune nor to feel nor see; 
Therefore awake me not; speak low, speak low. 


These statues of the San Lorenzo sacristy are regarded 
by many as his masterpiece in the art of sculpture. 


He was commissioned later to paint in the Sistine 
Chapel an immense fresco of The Last Judgment. On 
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§ 
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ng t ed in ris L 
ss of a m mind ae eect on Judgment 
the in injustice, cowardice, cruelty, and avarice 


of: men seems to be poured into the writhing figures — 
of the doomed. The generous impulses which had once | 


swelled the heart of the high-principled young Buonar- 
roti seem to have been converted into gall. We know 
that his family for whom he had toiled and pinched had 


~ repaid his sacrifices with ingratitude; one patron after. 
another had thwarted the promptings of his genius; now | 


his beloved Florence was again in fetters. We cannot 


wonder at the fierce despondency which possessed his 
soul; but many regret that he should have given it this 


permanent visible life which to the majority of us isso 


| D repcllent, Yet may not this feeling of repulsion be in 


itself a mark of the moral timidity of our own less dis- 
criminating age? To great minds such as those of 
Dante and Michelangelo, capable of conceiving a “‘glori- 
ous and possible humanity,’’ the degradation produced 
by sin must appear appalling. Of both of them we might 
say in Browning’s words that 


they loved well because they hated, 
Hated wickedness that hinders loving.! 


- It was that righteous hatred of wickedness which Michel- 


angelo has expressed in his Last Judgment. 

Yet in his later years a rare consolation came into his 
life. He formed a friendship with the widowed Mar- 
chioness of Pescara, Vittoria Colonna, a 


beautiful and intellectual woman of thirty- * ged 
five years of age. His love for her was as Vittoria 
pure and exalted as that of Dante for Beatrice; ee 


it gave him nine years of happiness, and a 
memory that smoothed for him the rugged way to death. 
1 From One Word More. 
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She died in 1547, and he was permitted, with other 
friends, to see her after death. ‘‘He was mad with 
grief,’’ writes one who knew him. ‘‘ When she was dead 
he imprinted a kiss upon her hand, and bitterly regretted 
afterwards that he had not ventured to leave the like 
token upon her brow.” Michelangelo lived on for 
sixteen years, still vigorous, still laboriously active, and 
showing no outward sign of his great sorrow. “For 
myself,’’ he writes, ‘‘in all my sufferings I have at least 
this satisfaction, that no one can read in my face the 
story of my weariness or my longing. . . . I go upon 
my way alone.” 

Another blow fell in 1556, when his faithful servant 
Urbino died, whom he had trusted and loved as a friend 
an for twenty-five years. In 1564 the old man 
1564, ° Gied in Rome; but in defiance of the wish 

of the Pope to honour him with a tomb in 
S. Peter’s, the friends of Michelangelo contrived to 
smuggle the body out of the city and to have it buried, 
as he had always desired, in Florence. In the Fran- 
ciscan church of Santa Croce, where Giotto painted his 
frescoes so long before, is the grave of the last and 
greatest of Florentine artists. 

There are two unfinished pictures (Nos. 790 and 809) 
in the London Gallery which are believed to be at least 
in part the work of Michelangelo. They show 


Pictures 


in the his strong realisation of tactile values and of 
apa motion. Notice the figure of S. John in The 


Entombment straining every muscle to sustain 
the dead Christ; and the graceful springing motion of 
the Child (in 809) as he reaches out at the book in his 
mother’s hand. There is little beauty in these pictures, 
but we are conscious in them of the knowledge and 
experienced manual skill of a master-painter. 

It is this complete knowledge of his subject which has 
given to the utterances of Michelangelo the force of 
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decisive authority. When he saw Donatello’s S. George, 
his one word ‘‘March’”’ was remembered and valued 
as a sufficient verdict on the merit of the 

statue. When he saw Ghiberti’s gates, and  “*iticlsm 
called them ‘‘fit to be the gates of heaven,” 

there is no further word to be said. We think it may 
interest the reader to hear how he spoke of painting. 
It was not easy to draw him into conversation. But 
his friend Vittoria Colonna sometimes succeeded. One 
day she asked him: “I want very much to know what 
you think of Flemish painting, for it seems to me more 
devout than the Italian.” 

“Flemish painting, madam,” said Michelangelo, 
“will generally please any devout person more than that 
of Italy. The latter will never bring a tear to the eye, 
while the Flemish will make many a one flow; and this 
result is due not to the force or merit of the painting, 
but simply to the sensibility of the devout. It is only 
to works which are executed in Italy that the name of 
true painting can be given, and that is why good paint- 
ing is called Italian. Good painting is itself noble and 
religious. Nothing elevates a good man’s spirit, and 
carries it farther on towards devotion, than the difficulty 
of reaching that state of perfection nearest to God which 
unites us to Him. Now good painting is an imitation 
of His perfection, the shading of His pencil, a music in 
fine, a melody; and it is only a refined intellect which 
can appreciate the difficulty of this. That is why good 
painting is so rare, and why so few men can get near to 
or produce it.’’! 


1 Extract from Francesco d’Ollanda in Michelangelo, ‘‘Great 
Artists’’ Series (p. 75). 


CHAPTER XI 
THE UMBRIAN SCHOOL AND RAPHAEL 


T was not only at Florence that during the fifteenth 
century the art of painting had made such progress. 
In many other parts of Italy the same native instinct 
for beauty was finding expression in works of art. We 
have spoken already of Siena, and the famous fourteenth- 
century painters, Duccio and Simone Memmi. Nearly 
all their successors fell below them in merit, so that in 
the fifteenth century our interest is attracted by the 
greater schools of painting known as the Umbrian, 
Venetian, and Milanese. 
The painters of Umbria were not, like those of Flo- 
rence, men of universal genius: architects, and sculptors 
as well as painters. They confined themselves 


The 2 
Umbrian to their one subject, and carried on the old 
anaes traditions of Siena, by regarding painting as 


chiefly a vehicle for conveying religious © 
truths. There is therefore a conventional type of 
picture produced by the Umbrians which differs greatly 
from the bold, individual style of the later Florentines. 
The human body was still regarded as a symbol by the 
Umbrians rather than an object of inexhaustible interest 
in itself. Therefore they make no attempt to express 
tactile values. They had another end in view: to 
“bring the invisible full into play’’; not, however, as 
Giotto did by dramatic actions expressive of inward 


feelings, but by opening out behind their figures a new 
Ioo 


; Sradic device i is ; known Sy the name af “sp 
~ composition,’ ’ and Mr. Berenson considers it to be t 
distinguishing feature of the Umbrian School. 
. He shows too that, by presenting to the eye — composi-. 
- this inalienable relation of man to the uni- ae 
verse, a strong religious emotion is stirred in the specta- _ 


Space- ark 


tor. We become conscious of our own greatness,andour 


thoughts are lifted heavenward. This scientific criticism | 
which analyses our feelings and traces them to a quite 
material source—the introduction of an effect of space 
into a picture—happens to be in exact accord with 
Ruskin’s more purely literary method of interpretation. 
Instead of ‘‘space-composition”’ he speaks of “ 
finity,”’ and tells us that every great picture will arouse 
in us this recognition of infinity if it is to pisuin on 
afford us complete satisfaction. He bases typical and 
his assertion on the belief that only in God ##! Peay 
can the soul find perfect content. “‘Thou madest us 
for Thyself,’’ wrote Augustine, the saint and philosopher: 
“and our hearts are restless until they find their rest 
in Thee.” For this reason the divine qualities of 
infinity, unchangeableness, repose, purity, have for us 
an indescribable attraction. When by these open 
backgrounds full of light an artist makes us aware 
of this divine quality of infinity he cannot fail to 
convince us of the greatness of his art. The whole 
‘passage on ‘‘Typical and vital beauty”’ in the second 
volume of Modern Painters should be read by those 
who wish to understand the peculiar spiritual ‘‘effi- 
cacy,’’ as one might call it, of the Umbrian School. 
_»» The first noted master of this School was 
Gentile da Fabriano (13607-1428); a far 
more important one was Piero dei Franceschi 
(1416-1492); but the greatest before Raphael was 


Perugino 
1440-1524 
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Perugino,! of whose work there are four fine examples in 
the London Gallery. The most valuable and character- 
istic is the altar-piece (a triptych) bearing the title The 
Virgin adoring the Infant Christ (No. 288). It was painted 
for the Certosa at Pavia, a magnificent church and 
convent of the Carthusians which is one of the finest 
embodiments of the Renaissance love of splendour to 
be found in Italy. The bloodthirsty and treacherous 
Gian Galeazzo Visconti who founded it meant to dazzle 
both contemporaries and posterity by a monument that 
should silence criticism. . He no doubt was also actuated 
by a wish to divert the divine attention from his many 
crimes by an offering fitted to appease the wrath even 
of the King of heaven. The greatest artists in Italy 
were engaged for the adornment of the Certosa, and 
this picture once hung above one of the marvellous 
altars on which trained artificers are said to have spent 
twenty. years of work. This we grant is a digression, 
but it may serve to emphasise the fact that Perugino 
was accepted in his day as a master-painter. We see 
in this picture his merits and his limitations. We notice 
the exhilarating feature of space-composition in which 
he excelled; and on the other hand the vague timorous 
representation of the figures which is the fault of all 
Umbrian pictures. The over-refined gentleness of the 
archangels Michael and Raphael gives us no confidence 
in their power to protect. But there is a great charm 
in the delicacy of tone and colour which is peculiar to 
Perugino. 

Before speaking of Perugino’s famous pupil Raphael 
we should mention that another master had already 
given a strong bias to his taste. One Timoteo Viti, 
a pupil of the great Francia, was at work in Urbino 
(Raphael’s birthplace) towards the end of the fifteenth 
century. Though himself almost unknown to fame, it 


* More correctly, but less familiarly, known as Pietro Vannucci. 


Peiaiy ‘called ‘Il Francia. ee celebrated 
_ painter was the founder of the Bolognese 
_ School, and has left behind him a very large 
- number of fine pictures. The altar-piece in the London 
Gallery The Virgin with Infant Christand S. Anneenthroned 
(Nos. 179 and 180) is considered by many as his master- 
piece. The particular chapel in Lucca for which it was 
painted is dedicated to S. Anna, and for this reason she 
sits enthroned beside the Virgin. The attendant saints 
—S. Laurence, S. Paul, and S. Benedict—were patron 
saints of the founder’s family. An outbreak of the 
plague at Lucca in 1510 explains S. Sebastian’s presence 
among them. The beautiful little S. John in front of 
the throne completes the picture of a Holy Family. 
The lunette (No. 180) formed part of the original 
altar-piece. Nearly all agree that this Pietd is the 
most completely beautiful piece of work ever executed 
by Francia. In purity of line and colour, and profound 
pathos of expression, it is unrivalled. All who know 
the National Gallery love it, and we regret being obliged 
to pass over in so cursory a fashion the name of this at- 
tractive artist. But in studying Raphael, into whose 
genius all the artistic forces of his day were absorbed, 
it is interesting to remember that Francia was one 
of the many foster-fathers of his growing mind. Timo- 
teo Viti, modest and unoriginal, acted as the pas- 
sive vehicle through which the spirit of Francia was 
poured into the youthful Raphael. The old story of a 
friendship between these two in later life—so fascinat- 
ing a possibility: to dwell upon—is now discredited. 
There i is no name in the history of painting 
more’ beloved than that of Raphael. His pene 


character and work are in everyway a. 
contrast to those of Leonardo and Michelangelo. He 


ll rato 
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| SE peel oe Seine > ae here is an assurance of sani 
and peace in all his work which draws ys. again an i 
~to his pictures. % 
Raphael Sanzio was born at, Urbino, a small village 
in the ie Apennines, and was the son-of-Gievanni Santi, 
an Umbrian painter of sone maxi ——Thesiae 
Raphael 
borane grew up in a home atmosphere of good ar of good art- 
ee traditions, while on the open hillside he on hillside he could 
feast “his eyes. eyes on the wonders rs of nature. He 
must have “known, how to handle a b the age 
when “children now begin to to read. He was also taken 
sometimes with his father to the 4 palace of the Duke 
~ of Urbino, a cultured patron of art who owned a fine 
) collection of pictures by artists of many different schools | 
and countries. Here, when the elder Sanzio was en- 
E gaged in receiving orders about some bit of work to be 
done for the duke, we can fancy the boy closely studying 
; the pictures, and we may trace his love of delicate de- 
/ { tail and finish to the influence of Flemish pictures which 
\\ he must have seen as a child.” eR 
~~ Left early an orphan he became a pupil in the studio 
| of Perugino, the leading painter at that.timein Umbria. 
re The exact date is not known, but it cannot. ‘ 
studio of Have been later than 1499, as in 1500 he 
Perugino was producing independent work.: In those 
oe early years his style closely resembles that 
of Perugino, but there is more precise clear- 
ness ; line than appears in the pictures of his master. 
To this first period—called The Peruginesque—belongs 
the famous Sposalizio in the Brera Gallery at Milan 
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(p. 28), and the miniature picture of The Knight's 
Dream in London’s Gallery (No. 213). Duty, som- 
brely clad, holds a book and sword in her a 
hand and calls to a life of study and brave «gposatizio» 
endeavour; Pleasure offers to lead the young 4 Milan 
knight along a path strewn with flow- Shs 
ers. We know from his after-career with what stead- 
fastness of purpose Raphael himself obeyed the call of 
Duty. 

In 1504 Raphael left Perugia for Florence, and new 
power at once shows itself in his pictures. His mind 
was essentially receptive, and he responded 

rte Tey The second 
quickly to any new artistic influence. Now 6, moren- 
for the first time he had the opportunity of _ tine period 
studying fine figure-painting. He went to pio 
the Carmine church and learned great lessons from the 
frescoes of Masaccio. It was in 1504 that Leonardo 
began his sketches for The Battle of the Standard, and 
soon afterwards his rival Michelangelo was at work on 
his Pisan Soldiers Bathing. The young Raphael could 
feel the power of these masterly works. He did not 
attempt to copy them, as did so many weaker artists 
in their despair in presence of such soaring superiority. 
But he felt inspired to look at the human body itself 
with a truer perception of its beauty. It was during 
these transition years when Raphael mixed the sweet- 
ness of Perugino with the strength of Michelangelo 
that he produced some of his most irresistibly lovely 
work. 

The Madonna del Gran Duca (Madonna of the 
Grand Duke) was so dear to the Duke of Tuscany 
for whom it was painted that he is said to , 
have carried it with him on his many cam-  «yadonna 
paigns; and, when the ducal tent was pitched | 4 PRG 
at night, the favourite picture was put on fe 
an easel near his bed that he might enjoy its beauty. 


hare 


; at Vienna. — fee 3 ven 
In thet same year proba’ cone Phe: the Madonna et: 


del Cardellino (of the goldfinch), so called because of 


vitor the bird which the little S. John is present-_ 
del Cardel- ing to the child-Christ. This picture is 

asf in the Uffizi. In 1507 he painted what yi 
; considered the finest work of this period, his . 
«LaBelle Jardiniere (literally “the beautiful w nan 
Jardinitre” gardener”). It is thus described by Mr. 
TBO Berenson, contrasting it first with the simpler 
treatment of the Gran Duca :— 

“But great as is the pleasure ina simple group per- 
fectly filling a mere panel, it is far greater when a group 
dominates a landscape. Raphael tried several times to 
obtain this effect—as in the Madonna del Cardellino, 
and the Madonna del Prato, but he attained to supreme 
success once only—in the Belle Jardiniére. Here you 
have the full negation of the ‘plein-air’ treatment of the 
figure. The Madonna is under a domed sky, and she 
fills it completely, as subtly as in the Gran Duca panel, 
but here it is the whole out-of-doors, the universe, and. 
a human being supereminent over it. What a scale 
is suggested! Surely the spiritual relation between 
man and his environment is here given in the only way 
that man... will ever feel it. And not what man 
knows but what man feels concerns art.’ ! 

The fame of the young Raphael (barely twenty-five - 
Thethira Years of age) soon spread beyond Flo- 
orRoman rence. Pope Julius II invited him to Rome 
ee to take part in his schemes for the deco- 

ration of the Vatican. The same Raphael 

1 The Central Italian Painters of the Renaissance, by B. Beren- 
son (p. 127). 
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manual skill to a degree that seems hardly credible. 


be a 


Eaating art. He aa grown in artistic eeested aea pS 


_ He was set to paint some of the Halls in the Vatican, 
and his frescoes are a triumph both of composition and 
execution. 

We are as much impressed by the Recslerrental brain- 
work which conceived them as by the convincing truth 
and beauty of the finished pictures. In the 


1 Frescoes of 


_ two principal Halls decorated by Raphael ine vatican 


he expresses in forcible im 


first t aspirati owards God: and secondly 
the manitestati n the Hall 
of the Papal Signatures he shows pictures of the four © 


_ great processes, as we may call them, of mental activity 


by which man strives to penetrate the secrets of God: © 
Theology, Poetry, Philosophy, and Jurisprudence. 

In the Hall of Heliodorus he shows us four pictures 
of miraculous answers to prayer. It is lack of space 
alone which forbids our dilating, as we fain would, on- 
the depth of thought as well as the pictorial skill dis- 
played on these marvellous frescoes. 

During this Roman period Raphael patnied some of 
his most famous Madonnas. One is the much-loved 
round picture of Madonna and Child with ae 
S. John, in which the Child leans his head «madonna 


against his mother’s, and hides his hands in ¢ella se " 


a nestling attitude under the shawl which 


covers her breast. This is called the Madonna della 
Sedia (or ‘‘of the chair’’) from the chair in which she 
is sitting, and is now in the Pitti. 

In 1590 Raphael painted his Madonna di San Sisto 
(our frontispiece), which is generally acknowledged as 


for a Benedictine ree TS ee As ee 


its name ‘‘di San Sisto,’’ which it retains, though now 
in Dresden. The composition of this picture is sub- 
limely simple. The Virgin and Child are represented 
in heaven with legions of cherub heads faintly appearing 
behind them; S. Barbara and S. Sixtus placed sym- 
metrically below, and two charming upward-gazing 
cherubs, serve to direct our thoughts towards the central 
group. Here the Mother and Child are one with the 


infinite heaven which seems to open behind them. Both — 


faces are charged with a spiritual | force that has pene- 


trated the hearts of t thousands of men and women. No = 


other Madonna reveals as this-one does her deliberate _ 


and free participation in the suffering which was to | 
redeem the world; no other Holy Child proclaims so 


‘resolutely that he has ‘‘seen of the travail of his soul, 


and is satisfied.” 

Raphael's last picture was The Transfiguration, in _ 
which the subject is treated with the same fervour ota 
“The Trans. MMaginative insight as the Madonna di San 
figuration” Sisto. It was never finished. He had com- 
ane pressed into a few years more work than most. 
artists achieve in a long lifetime. He expended his 
mental energy with unstinting zeal; he spared himself 
no physical toil that would give an added artistic value 
to his work. Yet the unflagging buoyancy of youth 
sustained him through year after arduous year. He had 
reached the summit of fame, and from every country 
came requests for a picture from the ‘divine Raphael.” 


and S. Barbara, the patron saints of the Order. ‘Hence Eo 


oe 


- chill, he was struck down by fever, all Rome was dis Z 


n 2 ers wh pmeraE envie l 
which he was. endowed. When, after a ‘slight : 


traught at the news. After ten days, on 


- Good Friday, 1520, his own thirty-seventh ‘His death 


1520 


birthday, he passed quietly away. On hear- 
ing of his death the Pope broke into rapes 
tears. Mourning and despair were universal. The body 
of Raphael lay for several days in state, his last picture 
hanging above the bed. When the hearse was carried 


in solemn procession to the Pantheon for burial, the 


picture was borne like a banner before it; and crowds 


t followed, to show honour to the dead. Ben Jonson’s 


lines occur to the memory in which he contrasts the 


_ long-lived oak with the quickly fading, yet beautiful 


lily -— 
In small proportions we just beauties see; 
And in short measures life may perfect be. 
Unfortunately in the National Gallery there is no 
masterpiece that wholly expresses the charm of Ra- 
phael’s best manner. But the Ansidet Ma- 3 
Z Pictures 
donna (No. 1171) is a really fine example of gee 
his early Florentine period, and The Knight's pence. 
Dream is a special treasure. 
The Ansidei shows a moment transition in the work 
of Raphael. It is an altar-piece painted for a church 


“in Perugia, therefore necessarily conforming 


to the conventions of the Umbrian School. .,_ The 
But it was painted in Florence under the Madonna” 
influence of a sturdier school. The Virgin 

and Child are still mere symbols, ‘seated apart, as ob- 
jects of worship. But in the background Raphael shows 
his careful choice of the loveliest features of landscape. 


In the figures of S. John and S. Nicholas we see a growing 


- sony ‘only, ‘by an ance hand, of Raphael’ an 
- portrait in the Uffizi at Florence. 


We cannot fail ees 


be interested in this life-like representation of the rough 


but kindly-hearted patron of Michelangelo and Raphael 
and so many famous Italian artists. 

The Cartoons of Raphael, now at South Kensington, 
are well known. Designed originally for some tapestry 
worked in Flanders for the Sistine Chapel, their value 
was first recognised by Rubens; and on his advice they 
were purchased by Charles I. 

We should remember that Raphael is reckoned as a 
Florentine, despite his early training in Umbrian tra- 
ditions. We may therefore briefly mention here two 
favourite Florentine painters whose names are fre- 
quently associated with his. 

Fra Bartolommeo (1475-1517) was a painter who had 
great natural gifts, and had learned under Leonardo 
Fra Barto. 2 Vinci to cultivate them by the best 
lommeo methods. Dominated by the spiritual in- 
"475-1817 fluence of Savonarola, he in 1500 joined the 
Order of the Dominicans and entered their famous 
convent of San Marco. A certain diminution of artistic 
power seems to have followed this decision, but he still 
continued to paint and has left behind him many 
valuable works. He was a personal friend of Raphael’s, 
and at first exercised a strong influence over the younger 
man. Those early beautiful Madonnas of the Flo- 
rentine period owe much to the inspiring counsels and 
the example of Fra Bartolommeo. Later the relations 
between the two were changed, and it was the Frate who 
learned from Raphael. Many fine pictures have. come 
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down to us from Fra Bartolommeo; one of the finest 
being a Presentation of Christ in the Temple, now at 
Vienna. 

Almost contemporary in age with Raphael, Andrea 
del Sarto is sometimes regarded as his rival. He, too, 
owed much to the influence of Fra Bartolom- ees 
meo, and in all his pictures we feel the subtle —_—_ del Sarto 
affinity of ideals which links him with Ra- 748753? 
phael. Andrea excelled in fresco, and there is much 
of this beautiful work still to be seen in Florence and 
the neighbouring towns. So swift and sure was his 
touch that he earned the name of the “faultless painter.”’ 
He is better known to the general public by his oil 
paintings, and there are few galleries which have not 
some example of his work. That in London is not quite 
fortunate; although the portrait (No. 690)—at one time 
thought to be of himself—is certainly full of interest. 
He had in him great possibilities, but they were never 
fulfilled. There is a note of languor in most of his work 
which prevents it from reaching greatness. Some 
attribute this to the overpowering genius of Michel- 
angelo. In presence of his mighty imaginings we can 
understand that other artists grew timid. Another 
explanation is the story of an uncongenial marriage. 
He loved his wife, but she was faithless tovhim; and so 
a blight fell on his spirit, and all enthusiasm was ex- 
tinguished. Browning’s poem is, in its way, one of the 
best criticisms we have of the art of Andrea del Sarto. 
He represents him as speaking to his very beautiful, 
but woodenly stupid wife :— 


You don’t understand 
Nor care to understand about my art, 
But you can hear at least when people speak; 
And that cartoon, the second from the door, 
—It is the thing, Love! so such things should be: 
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No sketches first, no studies, that ’s long past: 
I do what many dream of all their lives, 
—Dream? strive to do, and agonise to do, 

And fail in doing”. 

Ah, but a man’s reach enone exceed his grasp, 
Or what’s a heaven for? All is silver grey, 
Placid and perfect with my art; the worse! 


(Then he comments on the eager spirit of Raphael, 
still however technically prone to error.) 


That arm is wrongly put—and there again— 
A fault to pardon in the drawing’s lines, 

Its body, so to speak: its soul is right, 

He means right—that a child may understand. 
Still, what an arm! and I could alter it: 

And all the play, the insight and the stretch— 
Out of me, out of me! And wherefore out? 
Had you enjoined them on me, given me soul, 
We might have risen to Raphael, I and you—— 


This is ever the complaint of the weaklings; they 
forget the maxim of Marcus Aurelius, ‘‘A man must 
stand erect, not be kept erect by others.’’ So Andrea 
del Sarto remains among the mediocrities, while the 
strong-souled Raphael ascends to the Mount of Trans- 
figuration, 


——e 


CHAPTER XII 
THE EARLY VENETIAN SCHOOL 


HEN we leave Florence for Venice we come to a. 
new world, and may expect to find pictures of 
a different kind. The city of Venice, built on a group 
of islands at the north of the Adriatic, appears to be 
floating magically upon the sea. Her people were 
_mariners and traders; and their commerce brought 
them into such close relations with Eastern lands that 
the spirit of Oriental luxuriance seems to have entered 
into their works of art. In Venice the great merchants 
lived in princely splendour, and they had so regulated 
their government.that the mass of the people were kept 
in tutelage like children, and knew nothing about those 
responsibilities of citizenship which had given to the 
Florentines so commanding a type of character. 

In name a republic, and denying the over-lordship 
both of Pope and Emperor, the State of Venice con- 
sisted really of a close oligarchy. The presi- aie 
dent, bearing the title of Doge, was in fact Venetian 
the servant of the Council of Ten with whom  -RePuPlte 
rested supreme power. The members of the Senate 
were drawn only from among the wealthy magnates 
whose palaces of richly carved and decorated marble 
still flank the waters of the Grand Canal. Yet the 
people were content. Their city ruled over subject 
territories upon the mainland, and held rank asa sover- 
eign State of Europe. They were proud of its greatness. 


And their pride was diplomatically fostered by their 
8 113 
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rulers who, in their exemption from papal interference, 
were able to provide a sort of State-religion. It con- 
sisted chiefly in the observance of impressive ceremonials 
connected with the worship of patron saints, and the 
aid rendered by them to the pious inhabitants of Venice. 
Splendid pageants were arranged, which naturally 
afforded pleasure to the eye, and at the same time 
taught lessons of loyalty to Church and State. 

One of the most splendid of the State-ceremonials 
was the yearly celebration of the marriage between 
“« Wedding Venice and the sea, known as “Wedding 
the — the Adriatic.’”” The Doge, magnificently 
Adriatic” attired, would pass out from his palace, at- 
‘tended by noble lords and ladies; he would enter the 
gorgeous barge waiting for him in the lagoon which 
washes up against the palace steps; accompanied by 
a whole flotilla of other boats, gaily decorated, he would 
be rowed out to the open sea, and there, flinging a 
costly ring into the water, he would pronounce the 
' words which united Venice and the Adriatic in the bond 
of marriage. We can imagine no more striking manner 
of proclaiming the closeness of the bond between the 
city and the sea. 

Immersed in commerce, victorious in many a war, 
satisfied with the enjoyment of material comfort, it 
Fall of Con- WaS long before Venice sought expression 
stantinople in pictorial art. Indeed it was only just 
ig before her decline that the art of painting 
arose. When the Turks settled down at Constanti- 
nople and closed all access to the East the carrying 
trade of Venice received its death-blow. On the dis- 
covery of the route to India by the Cape of Good Hope 
the whole course of commerce was diverted to the 
north of Europe, and Bruges, London, Liibeck, and the 
other towns of the Hanseatic League rose into a new 
importance. 


—- 


_ maturity—ma ested itself in many different + 
_ in Florence, for instance, in the pursuit of ideal perfec 
tion in every branch of art; while in Germany and North- _ ; 
_ ern Europe it led to the desire for moral reform. — But ~ 
in Venice it displays itself chiefly in a recognition of { | 
_ the magnificence and beauty of this present life, andin 6 
a passion for enjoyment. oa 
So in the art of Venice we shall not expect profound 
thought, or much religious sentiment, or even a careful 
study of anatomy and perspective which are venetian : 
so essential to good drawing. But colour love of 
which delights the senses and fills us with eee 
gaiety—a quite unreasoning and impulsive gaiety—that 
was what the Venetian artist loved, and jit is chiefly for 
the sake of their colour that we love Venetian pictures. 
It is hard to assign Andrea Mantegna to any one of | 
the schools of Italian art. But, as he was born near 
Padua, a town in Venetian territory, and as ne 
he had a strong influence over early Venetian Mantegna 
painters, it will not be out of place to speak  *43%"75°° 
of him here. According to some stories he began life 
as a shepherd boy, like Giotto. But his genius for art 
must have been soon discovered, and he was actually 
made a member of the Paduan Guild of Painters at the 
age of ten. His master and patron was Squarcione, a 
very inferior painter, but one who had formed 
a kind of museum of ancient works of art 
which served to train the taste of students. More than 
a hundred pupils, many of them doing well as painters 
in after-life, passed through the school of Squarcione, 
but Mantegna was the most brilliant and the most 
beloved by his master. Mantegna developed into a 
really great painter with as much individuality of style 


7 


Squarcione 


Be tis Sc nae are ene LANs. aa tas c & 
quiet. He was famed during his lifetime for his frescoes, ae 


but most of these have perished. His best existing =a 


piece of work is a “magnificent altar-piece at Verona. _ 
Mantegna worked for a short time in Rome for one _ 


of the Popes, but the greater part of his life was spent 


in Mantua where he was attached to the court of the 
marquis. : 
It was there that he painted in tempera a series of 
nine large consecutive pictures representing the Triumph | 
of Cesar which England is fortunate enough to possess. — 
They were bought in 1623 by Charles I, and are now 
in Hampton Court Palace. They have been injured 
by restoration and the action of time but we can still 
feel the power in them of Mantegna’s affinity in spirit 
with the ancient Greeks. They hang in one of the 
corridors of communication in the palace, and are so 
full of interest and beauty that those who wish to under- 
stand the greatness of Mantegna should not fail to see 
them. There are also five pictures by him in the London 
Gallery. The Virgin and Child Enthroned (No. 274) will 
he repay careful study; the quiet dignity of the 
Crivelli statuesque figures is only felt after a longer 
Sea oe inspection than is sometimes granted by 
visitors to the gallery. In the same room 
(No. VIII) we shall be sure to feel the attraction of 
that delightfully fantastic painter Carlo Crivelli, to 
whose two pictures of S. Sebastian we have already 
alluded (p. 39). 
A description of Mantegna’s Death of the Virgin will 
be found on p. 32. His influence was felt throughout 


‘ eee (p. nee ihe father of the: Maire School, 


when this painter was living for a time in 


Venice. Jacopo afterwards settled in Padua ise 
with his two sons, Gentile and Giovanni, 


Bellini 


who in the future were to become famous. As learners 
in their father’s studio they became acquainted with the 
brilliant young pupil of Squarcione, Andrea Mantegna, 
who before long married their sister. The influence 


exercised by Mantegna over his two brothers-in-law was 


very great, and explains the peculiar severity of the 
earlier work executed by Giovanni. These two brothers, 
Gentile and Giovanni, are reckoned as the first Venetian 
painters of note. We ought perhaps also to mention 
the brothers Vivarini (living between 1440 and 1500) 
whose influence on early Venetian art was considerable. 

Gentile Bellini excelled in the representation of 
pageants, and the special value of his pictures lies in 
their faithful rendering of a long past phase Gentile 
of Venetian life. He was a traveller too, Bellini 
and when the Sultan requested that an 7479°75°7 
artist might be sent him from Venice, Gentile was sent 
to Constantinople, where he painted the Sultan’s por- 
trait. He no doubt studied observingly the new types 
of face, and the costumes, and the Eastern forms of 
architecture in the Sultan’s capital. He introduces all 
these features into some of his pictures. In a very fine 
one (now at Milan) of S. Mark preaching at Alexandria 
he was able to display his knowledge of Eastern dress 
and manners. In pictures of Venice he shows us the 
canals and bridges and the great Piazza—the one 
spacious piece of dry land in the city—with which all 
visitors are so well acquainted, and the old S. Mark’s. 
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His Procession of the True Cross in the Piazza is full of 
historical interest. It is preserved with many others 
of his pictures in the Academy at Venice. Gentile was 
a faithful artist, with a feeling for the beauty of line 
rare among the Venetians. He owed this to his brother- 
in-law Mantegna. It was in Gentile’s studio that the 
nine-year-old genius, the boy Titian, began his art 
training. 

But the really great Bellini is Giovanni, the younger 
brother of Gentile. Trained in his father’s studio at 


‘ t Padua he derived his chief inspiration as a 
‘Giovanni 


Bellini painter from Mantegna, and seems to have 
cya deliberately imitated his severe classic style. 
I5r 


But from Gentile da Fabriano, the Umbrian, 
his father’s teacher, he caught some of the religious 
spirit of that school. Yet in Bellini’s early work a 
certain hardness of treatment prevails which is thought 
to be due not only to the influence of Mantegna, but 
also to that of Antonello da Messina (1444-1493), a 
painter who had visited Flanders and is believed to have 
been the first to introduce the use of oils into Italy. 
His style was greatly affected by the work of the van 
Eycks and of van der Weyden, and through him some 
of the characteristics of Flemish art seem to have been 
inparted to the early pictures of Giovanni Bellini. 
But gradually his own love of the beautiful asserted 
itself, and his style grew softer, and he put more ex- 
pression into his faces. Then he adopted the new 
method of mixing his paints with oil, and began to 
work with more freedom, and his pictures, as the years 
went on, became more and more lovely. His best are 
in Venice, some still hanging in the churches for which 
they were painted, some collected for exhibition in the 
Venice Academy. They have a peculiar pathetic 
charm, which makes us long to know more about the 
man who painted them. We can see the outward 
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change in style, and we wish to understand the inward 
development of character which this reveals. It is 
thought that in early life he was much impressed by 
the preaching of the famous Dominican friar, S. Ber- 
natdino of Siena, who made some stay in Padua. In 
Bellini’s early work there are certainly traces of the 
ascetic spirit. In later life a strain of sober joy enters 
into his work: more light and colour are introduced, 
and more peaceful attitudes. His heart seems to 
have grown mellow, so that he could reconcile moral 
earnestness with a bright and joyous outlook on 
life. 

Our illustration shows a beautiful example in the 
Church of San Zaccaria in Venice. It was painted in 
1505 when Bellini was eighty, and just one mee 
year later than Giorgione’s famous Castel- Zaccaria 
franco Madonna from which the older painter  ™*¢0"™# 
may have caught a fresh breath of inspiration (see p. 
122). Professor Roger Fry comments on the lightness 
of the architecture, and especially the raising of the 
central group which gives ‘‘increased depth to the figures 
within the picture.’’ He continues: “‘The figures here 
move in an ample space; and the large voluminous folds 
of the drapery, which in the Madonna’s robe fall for 
the first time over the step of the throne, emphasise the 
reposeful suavity of the composition. All his early 
intensity of feeling, the regal stateliness of the Ma- 
donnas of his middle age, are here fused and mellowed 
in the glowing atmosphere of the new cinquecento art. 

It is no doubt more in touch than the Castelfranco 
Madonna with the older traditions of art; but it is 
just as rich an expression of an untroubled delight in 
existence.’’ ! 

Unfortunately the specimens in the London Gallery 
belong chiefly to his early period, and some who are 

1 Giovanni Bellini, by Roger E. Fry (p. 43). 


Geta rabttiod. of ieatment. 
Child” (No. 280) is. a very characteristic ex- 
tathe ample of Bellini’s work, and was probably 
ee painted during the middle period of his life. 
rs His best-known picture in the Gallery is the 


only portrait we know of that Bellini ever painted, 


that of the Doge Loredano (No. 189). Kingsley’s well- 
known description of it has been often quoted, and may 
have led many to look closely into the picture. It has 
become one of the most popular in the gallery and 
deservedly so. The quiet, tolerant outlook on life 
which comes in old age to those who have confronted 
its problems with activity and valour has never been 
better represented than here. We feel that the painter 
who can put so much into a portrait must have read 
deep into human nature. Bellini lived to be himself 
a very old man, and in his studio a brilliant group of 
young painters were trained. Titian had soon left 
Gentile for the more gifted Giovanni and among his 
fellow-students were Cima da Conegliano, Lorenzo 
Lotto, Palma Vecchio, Carpaccio, Catena, and the far 
more celebrated Giorgione. In 1506 Albert Durer paid 
a visit to the aged Venetian painter whose fame had 
spread through Europe. In 1516, universally honoured, 
still vigorous at nearly = years of age, Giovanni 


Bellini died. 


A few words only can be given to some of his famous 


pupils. About Carpaccio very little is known, but his — 


Vittore work is dominated by the spirit of Gentile 
Carpaccio =: Bellini rather than that of the younger 
ees ~ brother. Carpaccio excels in the painting of 


pageant scenes into which crowds of figures 
are skilfully introduced. All his finest work is in 
Venice. His series of pictures on the story of S. Ursula 
ate charmingly described by Ruskin in his Fors Clavi- 


But the Madonna and 
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i: in to this faster humorist. From our illus: 
tration on page 28 ‘some estimate may be pomess 


of his style. 


We know even less of Catena, who did not receive 


much recognition in hisownday. Hisspecial interest to 
Britons lies in the fact that London possesses Catan 
a particularly fine picture by him (No. 234) 14—(?)~ 


from which those of us who are confined *a3e 
to England may learn something about the art of 
Giorgione. 


The mere name of Giorgione (‘‘Great George”) has 
a musical power in it which thrills us with a premonition 
of mystery. ‘‘Whom the gods love die Girne 
young,’’ true of Raphael, was equally true 1477(?)= 
of him. He seems to have gleamed across 
the shores and islands of the Adriatic like sunshine, 
leaving the whole world the richer by his passage. 
Beautiful in outward form, and beautiful in soul, every 
work from his hand seems to have grown, as a flower 
grows, into a “thing of beauty.’’ ‘In tune with the 
universe’’ is a fitting phrase for the art of Giorgione. 
It excites surprise, as natural beauty does, because it 
is so strangely lovely; at the same time we are convinced 
that it is true because our hearts have been always 
expecting it. And yet what do we really know about 
this rare and delicate genius? Only the barest details: 
that the date of his death (quite recently discovered) 
is 1510; that he was born probably at Castelfranco 
on the Venetian mainland territory, and that he had the 
reputation of being one of the greatest painters of his 
day. 

1 See vol. vi., pp. 339-60; vol. vii., pp. 32, 57-8 and 137. 
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For long it was believed that very few authentic 
pictures remained as a permanent heritage for the 
world. Only three have from the first been 
accepted by all schools of critics as the 
genuine work of Giorgione. One of these 
is the altar-piece at Castelfranco given in our illus- 
tration, which according to Ruskin is ‘‘one of the two 
The Castel- most perfect pictures in existence; alone 
franco in the world as an imaginative representation 
Madonna —_ of _ Christianity, with a monk and a soldier 
on either side.”” There is an excellent criticism of it 
in Mr. Herbert Cook’s Giorgione in the ‘‘Great Mas- 
ters’’ series. He says: ‘‘There is a reserve, almost 

a_reticence, in the way the subject is presented, which 
“indicates a refined mind. An atmosphere of serenity 
pervades the scene, which conveys a sense of personal 
tranquillity and calm. The figures are absorbed in 
their own thoughts; they stand isolated apart, as though 
the painter wishes to intensify the mood of dreamy 
abstraction. Nothing disquieting disturbs the scene, 
which is one of profound reverie. All this points to 
Giorgione being a man of moods, as we say; a lyric poet 
whose expression is highly charged with personal feeling, 
who appeals to the imagination rather than the intellect. 
And so, as we might expect, landscape plays an import- 
ant part in the composition; ... Giorgione uses it 
as an instrument of expression, blending nature and 
human nature into happy unison. The effect of the 
early morning sun rising over the distant sea is of 
indescribable charm, and invests’ the scene with a poetic 
glamour which, as Morelli truly remarks, awakens 
devotional feelings. To enjoy similar effects we must 
turn to the central Italian painters, to Perugino and 
Raphael; certainly in Venetian art of pre-Giorgionesque 
times the like cannot be found, and herein Giorgione 
is aninnovator. Bellini, indeed, before him had studied 


Giorgione’s 
pictures 
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nature and introduced landscape backgrounds into his 
pictures, but more for picturesqueness of setting than 
as an integral part of the whole; they are far less sug- 
gestive of the mood appropriate to the moment, less 
calculated to stir the imagination than to please the 
eye. Nowhere, in short, in Venetian art up to this 
date is a lyrical treatment of the conventional altar- 
piece so fully realised as in the Castelfranco Madonna.’’! 

The two other undisputed Giorgiones are the so-called 
Soldier and Gypsy at Venice,” and The Three Philosophers 
at Vienna. But to the well-known Italian 4. «scidier 
art critic, Morelli, we are indebted for the and Gypsy” 
discovery of several more. By his careful sepa as 
and scientific methods of proving the author- Philos- 
ship of pictures from internal evidence, he ooh 
has been able to correct many of the false attributions 
made in the past. He can recognise the handiwork 
of Giorgione when another name is affixed to the picture, 
and his conclusions have been accepted by most con- 
noisseurs. But the Giorgione-quest continues: to add 
one more authentic Giorgione to the still slender list of 
his works must be a reward which may be very justly 
coveted. The voices of many claimants of this reward 
are now agitating the world with their controversies. 
Those who wish to know more on the subject should 
read Mr. Herbert Cook’s Giorgione and Mr. Berenson’s 
Study and Criticism of Italian Art; and indeed every 
recent article or book which treats of the still half- 
veiled personality of the ‘‘Great George.” 

We have fortunately secured as our second illustration 
(page 130) asingularly beautiful representation of Christ 
Carrying the Cross, now in Mrs. Gardner’s collection, 
Boston, U.S.A., and generally accepted as genuine.’ 


1 Giorgione in the ‘‘Great Masters”’ Series (pp. 8, 9). 
2 Known also as Adrastus and Hypsipylé. 
3 Formerly in the Palazzo Loschi at Vicenza, 


of Heaven” 


Still with unhurrying chase, 
And unperturbéd pace, 
Deliberate speed, majestic instancy, 
Came on the following Feet. 


Giorgione shows us the face; and in those haunting eyes 
we read the persistence of the divine Pursuer. | 

The widespread and virtually creative influence 
exercised by Giorgione on Venetian art is questioned by 

none. Through him Venice learned to know 
Gionies herself, and all the hidden springs were set 

flowing of romance and passion, and of de- 
light in the exquisite glory of life. Giorgione was he 
unconscious creator of what we know as the Venetian 
School. 

The two specimens in the National Gallery (Nos. 
269 and 1160) give but a poor idea of this great artist’s 
“Kneeling Work, although it is interesting to know that 
Knight” by the knight in 269 was probably a study for 
ne the Castelfranco altar-piece. But Catena’s 


Kneeling Knight (No. 234) is so deeply infused with the - 
spirit of Giorgione that for many years this picture bore 


his name. It has all the characteristics of his manner. 
Note the harmonious blending of the many colours: 
the Virgin’s red and blue being thrown into relief by the 
deeper red of the knight’s sleeves, and balanced on the 
other hand by the rich orange of Joseph’s cloak. How 
peculiarly effective is the spangle of the chain armour 


oes aes words of Francis eae in his oe ne 


Min 


SS sn for, while the members of the Holy Family are 
conventionally conceived, the knight’s attitude is full Rae 
_of passion, and the-dreamy face of the groom looks out — 


me 


nt Vekomnnae Here we ce, a true aes human 


from the landscape with the natural inevitable beauty 
of a flower. The whole picture is Giorgionesque: it 
appeals (as quoted above) “‘to the imagination rather 
than to the intellect’; ‘‘an atmosphere of serenity 


pervades the scene”’; the landscape is used ‘‘as an in- : 
_ strument of expression, blending nature and human 


nature into happy unison.” 

None who stand long before this picture can escape 
the feeling of ‘profound reverie”’ into which Giorgione, 
the master magician, draws the spirits of those who 
approach him in his moods of power. 

Yet we are speaking of a picture now assigned vo 
another than Giorgione; and would therefore advise 
our readers, when visiting Hampton Court «gionera» 
for the purpose of seeing Mantegna’s Triumph at Hamp- 
of Julius Cesar, to make inquiry also for ‘"™°™t 
a certain Shepherd with a Pipe. They should choose a 
morning light, on a fine, clear day, and they will see a 
little picture of such exceeding beauty as to indicate 
one hand only, that of Giorgione. Controversy still 
rages round this picture; there are skeptics who think 
Charles I was imposed upon when he bought it; but the 
true believers are on the increase, and we shall do well 
to join their ranks. 


CHAPTER XIII 
TITIAN AND THE LATER VENETIANS 


E now reach one of the greatest names in the 
history of pictorial art, that of Tiziano Vecelli. 
Descended from an ancient and honourable family, he 
was born in a remote village among the mountains of 
Cadore, some fifty miles north of Venice. 
See The roar of the Pieve river must have mingled 
Cadoré with the lullaby-songs of his nurse. The 
pa impressions made in gem ishood never faded 
from his memory. (Into the background 
of his pictures he often introduces the wild scenery of 
Cadore}\ quite a new feature in Italian art. Instead of 
the cfistomary peaceful, undulating plain, with a 
turreted city perched on each gentle eminence, Titian 
! gives us mountains, | And he makes us feel the power 
and mystery of mountains in a manner which proves. 
his own deep joy in the contemplation of their grandeur. 
He is the forerunner of all the nature-poets and nature- 

painters of our later times. 
The boy Titian, however, soon left his mountain 
home for Venice, and is said to have begun his art-train- 
' ing at the age of ten, first under Gentile 
feed and afterwards under Giovanni Bellini. But 
his chief inspiration was certainly derived 

from Giorgione. 

Though we give above the still accredited date of 


1477 for the birth of Titian, the obscurity hanging over 
126 


: ability, and we see » Titian beginning his career 
} at eighteen (like every other respectable oe 
painter of his day) instead of consuming twelve unim- ; 
aginable years in inactivity and oblivion. This date 


accepted and we at once understand the relations be- 
tween Titian and Giorgione: on the part of the elder a 
kind of benevolent patronage, on the part of the younger 
unbounded and enthusiastic admiration. It was clearly 
through Giorgione that Titian obtained his first engage- 
ment on an important piece of work, that of the frescoes 
on the German Exchange. It is equally — poatn of 
clear that after the death of Giorgione in  Giorgione 
1510 Titian was for a time without employ- sate 
ment. He at last found work at Padua and his frescoes 
there are in fair preservation; but they are more curious 
than attractive. It was not in fresco work Titian’s 
that Titian was to show his power as a _ frescoes at 
painter. Though not so fastidious as Leo- yk 
nardo da Vinci, he had the same dislike to 

feeling fettered_by the conclusions of his own first 
thoughts. He_ ‘liked to alter and i ee and oil was 
the medium which he preferred .\ One who 

knew him tells us that Titian’ would make ee 
his first sketch rapidly with the brush; then oils and 
turn his picture to the wall for months to Ree 
give time for reflection. When he brought 

it later to the light, he would stare into it as though it 
were his most hated enemy, and then begin furiously 
to work in his alterations. This process of violent 
criticism and change would take place more than once. 
Between whiles Titian would be at work on other 

1 Nineteenth Century, January, 1901. 
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canvases, as he liked to have several on hand at 
once. . 

It is thought that during these early years (1508-1514) 
Titian was painting some of his most attractive Ma- 
donnas, and his beautiful Christ of the Tribute 


The “ Christ 3 

ee the Money, now at Dresden. There is a story 

Sie is told that some Germans staying in Venice 
oney 


paid a visit to Titian’s studio, and rather 
superciliously remarked that there was only one master 
who understood how to give the right finish to a picture— 
their own incomparable Albert Direr. Titian assured 
them with a smile that had his own chief aim in art been 
the attainment of finish, he might very probably have 
fallen into many of Durer’s mistakes. He preferred a 
broader style of work—yet he could show them an 
example in which he believed! breadth of treatment fand 
extreme finish were combined. He then, as we may 
imagine, confounded those German critics by the sight 
of his Christ of the Tribute Money. Rarely has a finer 
/ conception of the head of Christ been carried to achieve- 
| ment: it is strong and yet delicately refined. Some say 
the beautiful face of Giorgione was the model from which 
Titian worked. In contrast to the calm and lofty 
purity of the Christ we have the cunning, malignant 
face of his enemy, trying to entrap him by the question: 
“Ts it lawful to pay tribute to Cesar, or no?” The 
rough, dark, almost ferocious-looking hand holds out 
the coin towards the sensitive fingers whose touch could 
heal. Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle speak of the 
exquisite care with which every detail is represented: 
“Amidst the profusion of locks there are ringlets of 
which we may count the hairs, and some of these seem 
to float in air as if ready to wave at the spectator’s 
breath.” 

It was in 1512 that Titian seems to have been invited 
to Rome by the art-loving Pope, Julius II. It was a 
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wise friend to Venice who induced him to apply for 
work to the Venetian Council. Titian’s letter on the 
subject is interesting :-— 

1513, May 31. “I, Titian of Cadore, having studied 
painting from childhood upward, and desirous of fame 
rather ‘than profit, wish to serve the Doge —ptrerto 
and Signori rather than his highness the the Council 
Pope and other Signori, who in past days sg 
and even now have urgently asked to employ me. I 
am therefore anxious to paint in the Hall of Council, 
beginning (if it please their sublimity) with the canvas 
of the battle on the side towards the Piazza, which is 
so dificult that no one as yet has had courage to 
attempt it,’’ etc. 

Its difficulty consisted in the absence of light on that 
particular side of the great Hall, and his offer was 
accepted. But soon the consent of the Council was 
revoked, at the instance, it is thought, of Bellini, 
whose position as the leading painter in Venice was 
undisputed. His opposition was based no doubt on 
a quite honest belief that the art of Titian was revolu- 
tionary, and not suited for the adornment of state 
apartments. 

After the death of Belliniin 1516 Titian was re-instated 
in the favour of the Council. But during the interval 
of uncertainty he seems to have promised pain of 
his services elsewhere, and we read of repeated Bellini 
remonstrances from the Council who com- nats 
mand him in vain to paint his ‘‘battle-piece on the 
difficult side of the council hall overlooking the Piazza.” 

Titian’s new patron was Alphonso d’Este, Duke of 
Ferrara, who wished to complete a very fine a 
collection of pictures already begun by his ate 
father and grandfather. 

It was for this duke that many of Titian’s best-known 
pictures were painted, among them several of those in 
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the National Gallery, London, to be mentioned later. 
The Christ of the Tribute Money was the property for 
centuries of the Dukes of Ferrara. 

In 1516 Titian completed what is considered his 
“phe as. masterpiece, The Assumption-ofthe Virgin, 
sumption” an altar-piece painted for the church of the 

po Frari in Venice. 

It hangs now in the Venice Academy, and remember- 
ing the extravagant praise of contemporary writers, 
we cannot help feeling a little disappointed on first 
seeing it. But Titian. always painted with a full con- 
sideration of the light in which his pictures were to be 
placed.’ He lwould finish them on the spot, making 
many final alterations to ensure the effects he had 
planned. Under other conditions those effects are 
different, and less — But the composition of 
the picture is masterly. “Below stand the Apostles: 
their robes of bright contrasted hues forming a belt of 
brilliant colour which stretches from side to side of the 
picture. Their attitudes of wonder and their uplifted 
eyes lead our attention upward. We pass through 
clouds borne on the shoulders of cherubs to the ascending 
figure of the Virgin, which is instinct with majestic 
grace. Her own eyes are lifted towards a further heaven 
beyond. The foreshortening of the features, and the 
strong lines of the strained neck—achieved with mar- 
vellous truth to nature—give to the face a look of intense 
exaltation and peace. 

Michelangelo was in Venice in 1529 and rendered 
noble tribute to the genius of Titian at the same time 
Se A qualifying his praise with counsel. ‘‘It was 
aiizelo in a mistake,’’ he said, “that the Venetian 
ante painters did not learn first of all to draw well, 

for if this man were assisted by art as he is 
by nature, especially in imitating life, it would not be 
possible to surpass him—for he has the finest talent.” 
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Rebuke is'a stimulus to great minds, and the words and 
influence of Michelangelo bore fruit in Titian’s true mas- 
terpiece, The Death of S. Peter Martyr. But we Pp aaa 
know it only through a copy, as the renowned S. Peter 
original, which drew hundreds of admiring Mares 
artists later to Venice, was unfortunately destroyed 
by fire in 1867. Rubens and our own Reynolds (among 
others) stood before this picture as abashed pupils. 

It was in 1532 or 1533 that the Emperor Charles V 
and Titian met; one, the greatest artist of the age, the 
other, the most powerful ruler in Europe. 

They recognised each other’s worth, and, in fe 
its essential nature, the relation between meeting 
them was that of equals. The story is well A cree 
known of the fallen brush, and how the 

Emperor, stooping to lift it from the floor, rebuked the 
astonished courtiers with the words: ‘‘The Titian is 
worthy to be served by the Cesar.” 

The progress of Charles through Italy caused many 
flutterings of heart to the various princes whose inde- 
pendence was threatened. It was in his 
power to give or to take away. He had a 
disconcerting practice of appropriating any 
town that pleased him and presenting it to the Pope 
as a peace-offering; for, having not many years before 
been at open war, he was now anxious to conciliate 
the Holy Father. The terrified princes tried to divert 
the covetous gaze of the Emperor by giving him pict- 
ures in the placeof towns. A corrupt imperial secretary 
—with some knowledge of the value of pictures— 
carried on a brisk trade; and through his agency a large 
number of Italian masterpieces found their way to the 
galleries of Madrid, while the despoiled owners obtained 
a respite from further interference. We feel commisera- 
tion for these princes, especially for the Duke of Ferrara. 
He had extracted picture after picture from Titian, who 


Charles V 
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still neglected his battle-piece in the Doge’s palace. 
Yet these treasures were, nearly all of them, resigned. 
Hasty copies made by inferior artists were hung in the 
Ferrara Gallery (still no doubt bearing the name of 
Titian!), and the priceless originals left Italy for ever. 
We can understand a little how so many false attribu- 
tions arose when we remember this traffic in master- 
pieces. 

After 1533 Titian’s connection with the Emperor 
was close. He painted a portrait which so completely 
Titian asa Satisfied his royal patron that Charles re- 
portrait warded him with handsome emoluments and 
ee bestowed on him the titles of Count Palatine 
and Knight of the Golden Spur. It is said that Charles 
refused to let any other paint his portrait after this. 
It needs greatness of mind in the painter to understand 
and interpret a great character. We should recall the 
position of Charles. Born to the inheritance of Austria, 
Spain, and the Netherlands, besides some fair tracts of 
land in Italy, he had been elected in 1519 to the imperial 
throne of that strange, loosely constituted federation 
of German States which masqueraded through the 
centuries under the title of the Holy Roman Empire. 
He was lord, too, in the West, of the ‘“‘new world”’ 
which Columbus had given to Spain. He bore on his 
face the marks of stern decision and of unrelaxing 
pride; yet mingled with these was the weariness that 
comes of isolation and the long-continued effort to sway 
the destinies of intractable men. The genius of Titian 
could read into the secrets of the Emperor’s buried life, 
and, disregarding those trifles of manner which mislead 
the obtuse observer, he portrayed the man—not only 
as he was, but as he wished to be. 

Charles sat often to Titian; but the finest portrait 
of all is that which represents him on horseback at the 
battle of Muhlberg. Having triumphed at last over the 
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Protestant princes of Germany, the Emperor summoned 
Titian to Augsburg, and there in 1548 this portrait was 
executed. It hangs now in the Prado, the re- 

nowned picture gallery of Madrid. Those “testis 
who have seen it speak ofit asdeeply impres- Charles V 
sive. The solitary dignity of the Emperor— Soy 
lord of half the world, yet separated by his rank from 
the simple joys and affections of the ordinary human 
lot—leaves on the memory an ineffable sense of tragedy. 
We can foresee the final crisis of despair when he will 
abandon all his thrones to seek forgetfulness in the 
cloister. This picture is a masterpiece of Titian’s 
ripest years; it is considered by many to be the finest 
portrait in the world. 

In the art of portrait painting Titian has no rivals; 
even Velazquez, great as he is, must take a second 
place. His portraits, it is true, are so life- Titian’s 
like that we never forget them. Thatof Philip imaginative 
IV (No. 745), for instance, in the London ween 
Gallery; to have once seen it is enough to enable us to 
call it up to the mind’s eye at will. But Titian paints 
something which is not there. We feel the emotion 
aroused by one of his portraits long years after we may 
have forgotten the actual features of the face. Ruskin 
has a fine passage about this power of evoking what in 
modern phrase would be called the ‘‘aura’’ which 
surrounds a man: ‘‘No man’s soul is alone; Laocoon 
or Tobias, the serpent has it by the heart or the angel 
by the hand; the light or the fear of the spiritual things 
that move beside it may be seen on the body.’’! It is 
true he is speaking of Michelangelo, and the ‘‘ghostly 
vitality ’’ of some of his statues; it is true that he would 
probably have denied this power in Titian. Yet it 
does seem to be there. And many of us—bewildered 
by controversy—trace our convicton that the so-called 


1 Modern Painters (ii, 115). 
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Ariosto (No. 1944) in the National Gallery is by Titian’s 
hand, to this feeling of ghostly dread which is aroused 
as we look at it. ‘The serpent has him by the heart’” 
ate the words which best describe that peti 
unsatisfied face. 

And before every portrait of Titian our own heart 
beats quicker; the glory, the degradation, the un- 
fathomable mystery of our complex human nature 
look out through those inscrutable faces. According 
to the measure of our own inward experience will be 
the power of reading into and partially interpreting 
their secrets. A drama in one act, in one psychological 
moment, has (in the words of Leonardo) been “‘set 
forth instantly before the eye.”’ It is this dramatic 
power of presentation, combined with profound insight 
into character, which has led many to couple the name 
of Titian with that of Shakespeare, and to apply to 
both the epithet ‘‘myriad-minded.” Even Ruskin, 
who by temperament has no affinity with Titian, is 
compelled to recognise his genius, and has expressed 
it in a passage which “glows’’ with Venetian colour. 
“The sensualist will find sensuality in Titian, the 
thinker will find thought, the saint, sanctity, the colour- 
ist, colour, the anatomist, form, and the picture will 
never be a popular one in the full sense; for none of 
these narrower people will find their full sense so con- 
sulted as that the qualities which shall ensure their 
gratification shall be lifted or separated from others. 
Thus Titian is not soft enough for the sensualist—Cor- 
reggio suits him better. Titian is not defined enough 
for the formalist—Leonardo suits him better. Titian 
is not pure enough for the religionist—Raphael suits 
him better. Titian is not polite enough for the man of 
the world—Van Dyck suits him better. Titian is not 
forcible enough for the lover of the picturesque—Rem- 
brandt suits him better. So Correggio is popular 


CHARLES V AT THE BATTLE OF MUHLBERG 
TITIAN 
Prado, Madrid 
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with a certain set, and Rembrandt with a certain set, 
but nobody cares much at heart about Titian. Only 
there is a strange undercurrent of everlasting murmur 
about his name which means the deep consent of all 
great men that he is greater than they—the consent of 
those who having sat long enough at his feet have found 
in that restrained harmony of his strength—there are 
indeed depths of such balanced power more wonderful 
than all those separate manifestations in inferior 
painters—a softness more exquisite than Correggio’s, 
a purity loftier than Leonardo’s, a force mightier 
than Rembrandt’s, a sanctity more solemn even than 
Raphael’s.”’ ! 


It was Titian’s happy fortune not to outlive his . 


greatness. He at last achieved a splendid Battle of 
Cadore for the Doge’s palace, but, like The Death of S. 
Peter Martyr, this perished too by fire. He painted the 
portraits of nearly all the greatest personages of his 
century, among others of many doges, and he enter- 


tained in his beautiful villa those who came from far to | 


do him honour. In 1576 he was struck down by the 
plague which that year broke out with violence in 
Venice. He had lived on to a great age, even though 
we accept the later birth-date of 1489; yet we read of 
no loosening of his grasp on life, of no impairing of his 
magnificent powers. To the end he was “Tiziano, il 
divino,”’ the divine Titian. 

England has grounds for self-congratulation when it 
is remembered how many fine pictures by Titian are 
to be found both in private collections and 

Pictures 
in the National Gallery. We have already i th 
spoken of the portrait (No. 1944) and the oe 
Madonna and Child with S. John and S. 
Catherine (No. 635).2 But the Bacchus and Ariadne 


1 The Two Paths (pp. 62-64). 
2 See p. 41. 


ae 
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is her greatest treasure. This is the same Ariadne who 
lived in Crete, and saw year by year the youths and 
maidens arriving from Athens to be devoured 
by her father’s horrible monster the {Mino- 
taur. When Prince Theseus came with the 
band of victims Ariadne saw and loved him, and gave 
him the sword with which to slay the monster, and the 
clue of silk which enabled him to trace back his way 
through the labyrinth. But, as Shakespeare tells us, 
‘“Men were deceivers ever”; and Theseus, having sailed 
away with the brave girl who had saved his life, soon 
grew weary of her, and abandoned her on the island 
of Naxos. While she lay asleep, he collected his men, 
and they treacherously pushed off in their boat. We 
can see it faintly on the horizon. Then, as Ariadne 
awoke to find herself forsaken, the god Bacchus, in his 
chariot drawn by leopards and attended by all his rout, 
came down impetuously to claim her as his bride and 
carry her away with him to Olympus. The whole scene 

is one of surprise and joyous animation. Ariadne is 

turning to fly while Bacchus with god-like speed is 
springing towards her from the chariot. The clash of 

e cymbals and the laughter of the bright-eyed little 
faun who leads the procession, give sound as well as 
motion to the picture. The grotesque creatures crowd- 
ing in behind are thrown into the shadow, so that the 
eye but half perceives their ugliness, yet their presence 
gives a boisterous vitality to the picture which accords 
perfectly with our conception of the wine-god. And 
over all is thrown a glamour of colour: the purple-red 
cloak of Bacchus, the sharper red of Ariadne’s scarf— 
her blue mantle and the blue of the sea—challenge and 
answer each other in unexpected harmony. Even the 
flowers in the foreground, most accurately and delicately 
finished, give an.added sense of gaiety. However 
fastidious may be our personal taste, and however little 


“Bacchus 
and Ariadne” 


rh 8 


ee a strain of subtle poetry. The imaginative ai 


power revealed in it is admirably analysed in Lamb’s 
essay on The Barrenness of the Imaginative Faculty in | 
Modern Art. He sees init the sadness of Ariadne just 
as surely as the rejoicing of Bacchus. ‘‘The broken 
heart for Theseus was not lightly to be pieced up by a 
god.” 

We shall notice in all Titian’s pictures the freedom 
and vigour of the execution, the rich glow of the colour, 
and above all his masterly treatment of flesh{ In No./ 
635 we have a good example of this particular quality; 
the neck of the Virgin is not only white and firm, but 
suggests the yielding texture—an almost downy softness 
—of beautiful human flesh. There is a transparency in 
the skin of S. Catherine which tells of youth; the Babe 
is more delicate still, and the rich brown of the sunburnt 
legs of S. John is warm with life. 

Contemporary with Titian and surviving him 
were two painters whose work is greatly admired; the 
one for its extraordinary, impulsive vigour, 
the other for its magnificence of colour.  qitoretto” 
These two were Jacopo Robusti, known as 1518-1594 
Tintoretto (the little dyer) and Paolo Veronese. 

Tintoretto (so called from his father’s trade) is said 
to have been for a short time a pupil of Titian. And it 
is further said that Titian, annoyed at his rapid progress, 
grew jealous and dismissed him. It is certain that 
Tintoretto learned most from his own careful study of 
natural objects and the human form. He was his own 
master and aimed at perfection. The motto inscribed 
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over his studio door was ‘‘The drawing of Michelangelo 
and the colour of Titian.” With equal zeal he deter- 
mined to master every secret of chiaroscuro. He 
worked much by artificial light, he tried experiments 
in the manipulation of shadows, and by suspending 
clay figures in various attitudes and various lights he 
became proficient in the art of foreshortening. He takes 
an evident delight in displaying his own mastery over 
technical difficulties, and very often produces effects, 
especially when dealing with light, that are astonishingly 
clever. He worked with such furious rapidity as to earn 
the nickname of ‘‘Il furioso”’ (the mad one), and unfor- 
tunately the impatience which accompanied his rapidity 
often resulted in inferior work. 

But the most characteristic feature of Tintoretto’s 
work is the extraordinary and powerful imagination 


34 which is revealed in every picture which 
imagina- emanated from his brain. Much of the 
tion 


interest in his pictures is due to the unex- 
pected suggestions aroused by some of the minute 
details which he introduces. 
For instance, in his justly celebrated Crucifixion 
(in the Scuola di San Rocco at Venice) he has repre- 
sented it with all the life-like realism of an 
aos Hitter historic scene; Roman centurians and sol- 
bathe: m diers, Pharisees and scribes, secret disciples of 
San Rocco the Christ, are all faithfully portrayed. But 
he adds a weird touch which is all his own; 
he has filled the picture with an unearthly light emanat- 
ing from the cross, and the intensity of this light throws 
into ominous gloom the roofs and towers of the guilty 
city which has delivered to death the Son of God. And 
beneath the cross he has introduced an ass munching 
a fragment of withered palm. So strange a detail 
it seems, almost irrelevant; yet the imagination is 
directed by it to the triumphant entry into Jerusalem 
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only a few days ago, and the garments strewn in the 
toadway before the approaching King, and the loud 
hosannas of the people. It is here that their fickle 
hearts have brought him, here to the loneliness and 
torture of the cross. 

Tintoretto’s pictures are full of this ‘“‘penetrative 
imagination,’”’ as Ruskin calls it. He startles us into 
thought and by the clarity of his own perceptions of 
spiritual truth he forces us to comprehend. 

In Christ before Pilate (p. 118) we see how Tintoretto 
emphasises the significance of a picture by his use of 
light. The same sunbeam which has searched out the 
guilty Judas (trying in vain to hide) plunges into dark- 
ness the wilfully unjust judge. And irradiated by the 
- same light from heaven stands the silent, majestic, 
white-robed figure of the sinless Christ. 

Tintoretto’s pictures are almost too full of thought 
to afford us immediate pleasure; and he has a confusing 
way of crowding so much into his canvas that even the 
outward eye is overwhelmed. His works were admired 
but only partially understood in his own way; they are 
not popular now. Nevertheless the rapid and bold 
technique of these pictures excites the admiration of 
connoisseurs; and the influence of Tintoretto on the 
development of modern art has probably been greater 
than is fully realised. 

We dare not dwell long over the works of this re- 
markable man; those who wish to know more about 


him must go to Ruskin, who understands 
Pictures 


Tintoretto, and is his best interpreter. ie ihe 
‘ ; ; { National 
Rightly to enjoy his pictures, we must travel Fares 


to Venice where the best are to be found. 

The most famous of them is perhaps Paradise, an im- 
mense picture which covers an entire wall in one of the 
large Halls of the Doge’s palace. The specimens in Lon- 
don’s Gallery give no adequate idea of his greatness. The 
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S. George (No. 16) is one of his pure extravagances. 
The Origin of the Milky Way (No. 131) is so full of com- 
motion and confusion that at first we feel repeiled. 
Yet, gradually, if we look, the beauty of Juno becomes 
magical. Not even in a Greek statue can we find this 
ethereal whiteness, and purity, and grace. Her body. 
seems translucent, or rather it seems to be wholly made 
of light. She herself is the embodied legend: a flash 
of milk that has grown luminous, like a galaxy of 
stars. 

A complete contrast to Tintoretto is Paolo Caliari, 
better known as Paul Veronese. His pictures present 
mt no intellectual puzzles, and are free from 
Veronese the extravagances into which Tintoretto, by 
1528-1588 the fury of his imagination, was often driven. 
But Paul Veronese satisfies and almost intoxicates the 
sense of sight. His pictures glow with the richest 
colours blent into a harmony so perfect that it seems 
inevitable, like the colour-pageants provided by Nature. 
We are not disposed to criticise when we see, thrown 
up against a cobalt sky, the rose-red fruit and the 
brilliant gold-tinted leaves of an autumnal apple-tree; 
nor do we question the primitive scale of colour presented 
by the rainbow. There is a similar elemental simplicity 
in the work of Veronese which fills us with delight, a 
genuine non-reflective—artistic delight. If we expect 
more we shall be hard to please. Veronese painted 
only what he saw, the magnificence of Venetian life 
in his own days. His Mary Magdalene, his princesses 
of Persia, and even the lowly Madonna, are all arrayed 
in the decorative costumes of a fashion-loving age. 
They lend themselves admirably to colour schemes; 
and the full-sized figures, thrown into relief by im- 
posing architectural backgrounds, are full of the dig- 


nity and suavity to be expected in the manners of the 
great. 
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Perhaps his most famous picture is the immense 
Marriage at Cana, painted originally for a convent 
in Venice, and now hanging in the Louvre. 
It represents a magnificent banqueting scene 
into which are introduced portraits of many 
of the celebrities of his day: Charles V, Francis I, 
Mary, Queen of England, and many noblemen and 
painters of Venice. It is no easy matter to discover 
among the gorgeously apparelled throng the quiet 
figure of the Christ. But the painter’s aim was to 
delight us with a pageant, and he achieves his aim. 

London examples are characteristic and good. The 
Family of Darius at the feet of Alexander after the Batile 
of Issus (No. 294) is interesting as a represen- 


“Marriage 
at Cana” 


Pictures 


- tation of an historic scene, even though we catia 
are perfectly conscious that not a single ae 


detail of costume or environment is histo- 
rically correct. Buta further interest lies in the fact 
that all the principal figures are portraits, and that they 
represent members of the Pisani family, here brought 
before us in the actual splendour and elegance of the 
life then lived at Venice. 

His Vision of S. Helena (No. 1041) is one of the rare 
specimens of his idealistic treatment of a subject, 
and its delicate charm leads many to regret 
his almost exclusive addiction to banquets. . Mgrs 
They seem to have become what the French 
call an obsession. In a note found at the back of one 
of his drawings he records the resolve to paint—when 
he has time—‘‘a sumptuous repast in a superb gallery 
at which the Virgin, the Saviour, and S. Joseph shall 
be present, served by the richest cortége of angels that 
it is possible to imagine, who shall offer them, on plates 
of silver and gold, the most exquisite viands and 
fruits. Others shall be occupied in presenting to them, 
in transparent crystal and gold cups, precious liqueurs, 
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to show the zeal with which happy spirits serve the 
Lord.” 

Each artist sees his own vision, and must follow the 
impulse of his own genius. Our painter-poet, Milton, 
conceived of a different banquet when describing the 
dreams, during his forty days’ fast in the wilderness, 
of the famished Son of God, who thought 


That sometimes with Elijah he partook, 
Or as a guest with Daniel at his pulse. 


“Nothing in Milton is finelier fancied than these tem- 
perate dreams of the divine Hungerer”’ is Lamb’s com- 
ment on the passage. 

Yet in contrast to high poetry, there is something 
artlessly delightful in the thought of this simple-hearted 
Venetian offering his best imaginings to his Lord. To 
him this earthly life must-have seemed a perpetual 
feast; he has embodied its revelries in his pictures and 
shown us all the glamour of the dazzling materialism 
of Venice. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE SCHOOLS OF NORTH ITALY 


HERE is a tendency when speaking of the Milanese 
School of painting, to regard Leonardo da Vinci 

as its founder. But this is only partially correct. 
There was a native school of painting in foe 
North Italy some years before he forsook Milanese 
Florence, and sought a new patron in Milan. eae 
The true founder of the Milanese School was Vincenzo 
Foppa, to whose picture of The Adoration of the Magi 
allusion has already been made (p. 32). He 


2 : : “ Vincenzo 
is said to have learned his art in the school Foppa 
of Squarcione at Padua, where he studied 1425(?) 

to 1500(?) 


the antique in company with Mantegna. 
Most of his fresco work in Milan has perished, but the 
few pictures which bear his name prove that he had 
reached a high degree of technical excellence. His 
first signed work bears the date of 1458, and he was still 
living in 1495. 

Of his many pupils Ambrogio Borgognoné is the 
best known, and the originality of his work gives it a 
lasting interest. Undistracted by the bril- 


: a 5 Ambrogi 
liant inventions of Leonardo, and the grow- isco. 
ing influence which he exercised in Milan, gnoné 

- 2 4 : 1455(?)-1523 
Borgognoné kept his eyes fixed on his own **°°. 60(?) 


vision of beauty. For his mind dwelt 

habitually with spiritual presences, and he used his 

art in the service of religion. We are reminded of 

Fra Angelico, whose simple piety kept him in the old 
143 
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restricted paths while Masaccio was inaugurating a 
new era. 

Yet the Milanese painter differs in this from the 
Florentine, that his piety has in it a certain strain of 
Contrastead 2USterity which we do not find in the paint- 
with Fra ings of Fra Angelico. The latter brings 
ae heaven so near as to stir in our hearts 
an eager impulse of approach. We remember how 
Christian and Hopeful ‘drawing near to the city, had 
yet a more perfect view thereof. It was builded of 
pearls and precious stones, also the street thereof 
was paved with gold; so that by reason of the natural 
glory of the city and the reflection of the sunbeams 
upon it, Christian with desire fell sick; Hopeful also 
had a fit or two of the same disease.”” The joyful 
confidence of Angelico sometimes provokes this malady 
in those who learn to know him in the cells of San 
Marco. 

But the pictures of Borgognoné put a cub on pre- 
sumption; they breathe a spirit of aloofness from earth 
“Marriage | Which accentuates our consciousness of the 
of S. fact that we are still here. We feel not 
Catherine” only the beauty, but also the severity of the — 
Christian faith. London’s picture of The Marriage 
of S. Catherine (already described, p. 40) is full of this 
combined remoteness and solemnity. It is one of the 
finest examples of his work. 

Borgognoné was an architect as well as a painter, 
and he was employed upon the structure and adornment 
of the glorious Certosa at Pavia, already mentioned in 
our notice of Perugino (p.102). Blending harmoniously 
with all the splendour of this richly decorated Renais- 
“S, Ambrose” Satice church are the quiet pictures of Bor- 
ae gognoné. His Sant Ambrogio, the great 

Archbishop Ambrose of Milan, is considered 
by many as his masterpiece; and he has also in this 
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church a Crucifixion which is full of reverence and 
aspiration. 

There is perhaps no picture in the world more deeply 
charged with the spirit of religion than the small tempera 
picture here reproduced. The original paint- ane 
ing is in the Accademia at Pavia. This and the 
group of Carthusian brothers, dedicated to  Carthusian 

a 5 brothers 
silence, has found the peace which so many 

pursue in a voluntary following of the cross which is 
borne by Christ. These things, as the old moralists 
would observe, are a parable. The vow of silence and 
cloistered solitude are wisely discountenanced by our 
modern saner view of life. Yet the true ‘way of peace” 
leads now as then in the same direction, towards self- 
-frenunciation and the cross. The words written in 
Latin on that floating ribbon are, ‘‘Whosoever will 
come after me, let him deny himself, and take up his 
Cross and follow me.”’ 

Far mote widely known and admired than Borgo- 
gnoné is the Milanese painter, Bernardino Luini. Yet 
in his own day he does not seem to have 


7 : Bernardino 
been rated at his true worth. Vasari’s allu- Tulsi 
sion to him is exasperatingly vague. We hen 


have very little knowledge of his life, and 
though it is believed that he was born at Luino on Lake 
Maggiore, the date of his birth is uncertain. Even his 
works were for a long time overlooked and many of 
them falsely attributed to Leonardo da Vinci. 

The first example of Luini’s work which has in it the 
true loveliness of his mature manner is one of a series 
of frescoes on the life of S. Catherine of 4,. purial 
Alexandria. It is the last scene when the of S. 
angels bear her dead body far across sea and Reyes 
land in order to lay it to rest in the convent on Mount 
Sinai. Wesee them in the picture floating above the 
handsome carved sarcophagus in which S. Catherine 


Io 


We kena that’ Lepuardb cata 6h Mla Stge at 
1483, and that he remained there until 1499, but whether 
Luini ever worked under him cannot be 
Acdieay Proved, By the year 1500 he held a recog> — 
— nised position as a painter, and there are 
traces of the influence of Leonardo in all his later work, — 
Luini’s individuality, however, was not overshadowed _ 
by this influence; his own genius, on the contrary, was 
stimulated by it and gained in strength, That any of 
his pictures should have been mistaken for the work 
of Leonardo surprises us now, for the differences between 
the two men are fundamental... Ruskin, more than any 
other critic, has helped to restore to Luini his own 
beautiful pictures. 

In the works of da Vinei it is the intellect which 
prevails; in the works of Luini, the heart. And this 
Baas extreme intellectuality in Leonardo da Vind 
habwten deprives even his religious pictures of the 
re genuine spiritual fervour which animates 

the work of so many others, Qne critic | 
questions whether any man can honestty say that he 
has felt the better for looking at any picture by Leonardo, 
We need not agree with this extreme point of view. 
But the pictures of Luini, as judged by another critic, 
create a mood: and that mood is one of chastened 
penitence and devotion, The lives of the two men were 
a contrast: the one was rich, powerful, a friend af 


Layard Collection, Venice 
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princes; the other, industrious and unnoticed, worked 
for the support of a family. The man who thought in 
worlds looked out as from a mountain top at all the 
“kingdoms of this world and the glory of them”’; the 
modest home of the other was lighted by the Star of 
Bethlehem, and he saw what the Wise Men saw and was 
content. 

We shall find that nearly all Luini’s pictures are of 
religious subjects, and many of them remain still on 
the church-walls for which they were painted. 
In Milan there is much of his work, especially 
in the Church of San Maurizio, and a very 

arge number of his pictures—nearly fifty—are now 
“collected in the Brega Gallery. It is there that we may 
best learn to know him. One fault in his work cannot 
be overlooked, he fails in the art of composition. And 
so when many figures are introduced a want of co- 
herence is felt, and frequently ungraceful lines result 
from the defective arrangement of the several details. 
Luini is therefore at his best when dealing with single 
figures, or groups containing only three or four. 

The example in the London Gallery (No. 18) is 
particularly fine, for in it Luini has not only given us 
a group of strongly individualised faces, but 
he has mastered the problem of composition ,,*rst and 
and produced a picture which is at unity 
with itself. We see here too the special type of spiritual 
beauty which Luini gradually evolved. Its extreme 
‘‘sweetness’’—for the same type appears in the face of 
Christ, of the Madonna, and of the younger saints—has 
led some to accuse Luini of a lack of virility in his work. 
This arises probably from the confusion so often made 
between strength and violence. Many unthinking 
persons regard an exhibition of passion as an exhibition 
of strength. There is in truth no surer sign of strength 
than the pure, delicate ‘“‘sweetness’’ of countenance 


Luini’s 
pictures 
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which is attained only by the conquest of passion. Luini 
presents this exquisite type of face with a charm un- 
rivalled by any other painter. 

The Madonna of our illustration—one of the few he 
ever painted with lifted eyelids—shows Luini’s 


Madonna ° 
sai child beautiful pensive ideal of motherhood. This 
atVenice lovely picture is in the Layard Collection 
at Venice. 


We cannot refrain from quoting part of Ruskin’s 
eloquent eulogy of Luini, to be found in his Queen of 
Ruskin, the Air.’ “Luini is the only man who en- 
praise of tirely united the religious temper which 
we was the spirit-life of art, with the physical 
power which was its bodily life. He joins the purity 
and passion of Angelico to the strength of Veronese: 
, the two elements, poised in perfect balance, are so calmed 
and restrained, each by the other, that most of us lose 
the sense of both. The artist does not see the strength, 
by reason of the chastened spirit in which it is used; 
and the religious visionary does not recognise the 
passion, by reason of the frank human truth with which 
it is rendered.” 

It is a far cry from Luini to Correggio; yet it is in the 
group of North Italian painters that his name, as a rule, 
is included. He was born in 1496 at the little 


Antonio 


Allegri town of Correggio near Modena, and in the 
(Cor- days before he became famous was known 
reggio) 


1496-1534 2S Antonio Allegri. The name Allegri (the 

joyous one) is descriptive of the man and his 
art. His pictures appeal direct to the artistic sense; 
they do not trouble us with thought, but seem to catch 
us away in a moment from our sober daily routine to 
a lovely, irrational land of laughter, and dance, and 
singing. It was almost impossible for Correggio to 
paint solemn or painful subjects, and so even in his 


1 The Queen of the Air (Popular Edition, p. 211). 
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7 | Marragea of Se Catherine (p. 41). a 
‘Until lately very little was ee Hee ic story. 

s his life. Because he worked chiefly in Parma and his 

_ own town of Correggio it was thought that he had been © 

influenced by Mantegna and the painters of the Lombard - 

- School. Modern critics, however, show very clearly — 
that the work of Correggio is more nearly allied to that 
of Raphael and the Umbrian School than to that of the 
Northern painters. It is believed now that he studied 

- as a boy in Bologna under Francia, whose work had so 
unmistakable an influence on the artistic development 

. of Raphael. When only fifteen he probably went to 
Mantua with another Bolognese painter (Costa) under 
whom he is thought to have studied. At Mantua he a 
must have seen much of Mantegna’s work (we remember 
The Triumph of Cesar), and this would explain those 
characteristics in his own early pictures which led to 
the tradition that he was one of Mantegna’s pupils. 

It was certainly in Mantua that he came under the 
great moulding force of his life. For, singularly original 
as Correggio’s work seems to be, yet in recaps 
tracing its development, there is a time when of Dosso 
it suddenly assumed a new vigour. The artist ay 
who contributed to this change was Dosso Dossi (1479?- 
1542). Though not ranking with the greatest of Italian 
painters, yet Dosso Dossi is remarkable for his mastery 
over the problem of light—one which fascinates by its 
difficulty the artists of every age. Dosso had treated 
it with a high measure of success; and Correggio, quick 
to learn, soon surpassed his master. He fills his canvases 
with a most entrancing feeling of light, which warms 
and cheers us like real sunshine. In this quality no 
painter of any age has excelled hin. 
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Being a man of a highly emotional temperament, all 
the pictures of Correggio (like those of Giorgione) may 
Early be regarded as lyrical. Hence his early 
picturesare work is his best: the work of those years 
een when every impress of natural beauty came 
upon him as a fresh revelation and his joy found ex- 
pression in the language of art. 

The best known of all his pictures is La Notte (The 
Night) in the Dresden gallery (p. 30). This is strictly 
a Nativity and the shepherds are represented 
as kneeling before the new-born Child. All 
is darkness in the midnight world without, but from the 
infant Christ there breaks forth a blaze offight which 
illuminates the scene in the stable. Above, imone corner, 
is a group of angels; but instead of the tranquil grace 
with which an early Florentine would have endowed 
them, we have here a confusion of violently agitated 
legs and arms that suggest disorder rather than joy. 
An increasing interest in art, and a correcter taste, have 
led the public to treat this picture of late years with 
less favour. As Mr. Berenson expresses it, ‘‘ The Night 
has to some considerable degree fallen from grace.” 
In the same gallery is a fine example of Correggio’s early 
and less affected manner; it is called The Madonna of 
S. Francis, and is believed to be his first easel picture, 

The happy-hearted Allegri is more truly himself in 
scenes from the classical writers. The exquisite, 
Pictures on Gimpled putti (or cherubs) in his so-called 
classic religious pictures are already half pagan; 
aes and Correggio depicts them with infinite 
charm. These putti are no ordinary cherubs. Mr. 
Berenson describes them as “‘little children as artless 
and simple as real childhood, but bearing far greater 
joys than childhood ever felt. ... The Renaissance 
had made the ‘putto’ the symbol of its own joy in life 
and of its own emotions, and a painter who put into his 


“La Notte” 


———— 


— Nae % not 
- Sremctstat hie Sr hiess gay ‘little creatures are intro- 
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duced as. cupids or fauns into nearly all Correggio’s ce 
classical subjects. | rea 


The picture in the London National Gallery (No, 10) 


is a good example. It is known by two names: The 
School of Love and The Education of Cupid. “The 
‘The pearly softness of the flesh tints and the = Education 
roundness of the limbs give a shock of delight % “¥”¢” 
to the tactile imagination, and the flood of light which — 
seems to break from the picture—even in smoke-dimmed 
London—acts like a tonic on the spirits. The fact that 
poor little Cupid happens to be crying because he does 
not. like learning his letters has no sobering effect on 
our sense of gaiety, and we are only surprised that two 
such perfectly beautiful and unconventional beings as 
Venus and Mars should be troubling about books and 
letters at all. Where they live such trivialities must be 
out of place. We feel before this picture the force of 
Mr. Berenson’s eloquent tribute to the genius of Cor- 
reggio. Alluding to the likeness which many recognise 
between the work of Titian and Shakespeare, of Michel- 
angelo and Milton, he adds: ‘A lover of these poets 
cannot help finding the corresponding painters much 
more intelligible. But centuries had to elapse before 
emotions so intense as those Correggio felt found ex- 
pression in literature—in Shelley when he is at his best 
and in Keats when he is perfect.’’? 

It was on this lyrical note, expressing the supreme 
ecstasy of the life of sense, that Italian art Decay of 
died. In Allegri—the joyous one—it rings  ltalian art 

1 Study and Criticism of Italian Art (First Series, p. 44). 

2 Ibid. (First Series, p. 45.) 
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pure to the last; in the great Venetians, Giorgione and 
Titian, there is heard through it an undertone of the 
tragic and unappeasable soul-hunger for which the 
beauty of a whole world is not enough:— 


Infinite passion, and the pain 
Of finite hearts that yearn.! 


The story of Italian art is the story of man’s pursuit of 
ideal beauty. In the child-like days of faith he sought 
for it in religion, and the aim of art was to give spiritual 
expression to the human face. Then came the intel- 
lectual stage, when great minds, such as those of Leo- 
nardo, Michelangelo, and Mantegna, felt the need for 
correctness of design. And lastly followed the sensuous 
delight in colour; and this passion for colour resulted in 
a gradual loss of the feeling for expression and purity 
of line. Tintoretto made a last effort to check the 
coming deterioration. His motto, ‘‘The drawing of 
Michelangelo and the colour of Titian,’’ might serve 
for the whole Eclectic School which afterwards arose in 
Italy. These painters, as though aware of their im- 
potence, chose out the chief merits of their predecessors 
and tried to combine them in their own pictures. Their 
work is therefore wanting in sincerity, and cannot give 
us lasting pleasure. We may feel attracted at first by 
the works of such painters as Guido Reni, the Carracci, 
and others; but, because they are copyists, we shall soon 
feel that their work is artificial. The Form is excellent: 
they have borrowed from every possible source, and are 
experts in every artistic device; but the old themes have 
lost their hold on personal belief, and no fresh source 
of inspiration has been discovered. It is only when 
the artist feels strongly the truth and beauty of what 
he expresses in paint that he can convey to us a corre- 


1 Browning’s Two in the Campagna. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE EARLY FLEMISH SCHOOLS 


ASSING from Italy to Flanders we meet with an 

entirely different school of painting. We are now 
concerned with a radically different race. 

We must recall (see p. 43) that after the fall of Rome 

a new chapter was opened in the history of the world. 


mate Yet from that time onward the same old 
Rome line of demarcation remained between north 
A. D. 476 


and south, roughly the forty-sixth parallel 
of latitude. South of this were the nations who sub- 
mitted to the moulding influence of the old Roman 
spirit of law and order; they moved rapidly towards 
civilisation. North of this line were the pure Teutonic 
peoples who preserved their “barbarism,” and in conse- 
quence when their civilisation slowly came they were 
able to give to the world quite new conceptions of 
government, social life, and the practice of the fine arts. 
On a first introduction to Flemish art, we are almost 
certain to feel a shock of repulsion. We are expecting 
Sete beauty, and we find ourselves in the presence 
beauty in Of obtrusive and unabashed ugliness. Indeed 
pa so grotesque and angular are some of the 
figures represented in Flemish pictures that 
we may be tempted fo exclaim with Hamlet: ‘‘that some 
of Nature’s journeymen must have made men, and not 
—tnade them well, they imitated humanity so abominably.” 
Having accepted this initial peculiarity, we must 
next proceed (if earnest students) to exercise those 
154 
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= partly—a very obvious explanation—because 
3 


Adverse 
of the difference of climate and manner of conditions — 
life. In the warm climate of the south, man pie 


a lives the free open-air life which moulds the human 


form to beauty. But lightly clad, often bare-footed, 
he moves with a natural grace unknown in the colder 
lands of the north. The artist of the south instinctively 
perceives that there is no more beautiful object in nature 
than a perfectly modelled human form. But the artist 
in the north sees clumsier figures, disguised in unshapely 
wrappings of burdensome clothes, and his eye seeks 
elsewhere for gratification. 

For gratification the artistic instinct must have; and 
even in the north does find it. We shall notice in 
Flemish painters a great love of colour, and Pen 
a delight in the representation of crowds a and colour and 
of buildings; so that by careful grouping  ndseape 
‘and contrasted varieties of colour a fine decorative 
effect is produced. They have also a feeling for the 
beauty of landscape which appears very early in their 
pictures. Flowers too are held very dear by all northern 
painters, and it has been remarked that the ‘‘ Madonna 
of the Rose-hedge”’ (a representation of her in a bower) 
is the peculiar invention of the north. 

As distinguished from Italian art we notice that 
Flemish art is much: more objective. The painters do 
not express their own moods in their work as sive 

; z jective 
the Italians so often do, but copy faithfully Eee etae 
whatever_is presented to the eye. Nothing abil 
is too insignificant for the ‘patient observa- 
tion of a Flemish painter: he will reproduce every stitch 
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in a picce of lace-or- embroidery with slmost as much 

are as was required by the fingers which held the 
needle. He will find in every bead in a necklace, or 
“Hrass nail in an old chest, more beautiful effects of 
colour and chiaroscuro than we could have thought it 
possible to compress into so tiny a surface. The Italians 
raise our thoughts towards ideal beauty; the Flemings 
show us the beauty of the little things that are about 
us-every day. But the Flemings did not look only at 
“thé accessories of life in furniture and clothes, they 
looked too at the face. Even in their pictures of crowds, 
each face deserves study; they were amongst.the earliest _ 
to introduce portraits into their sacred pictures. Not 
in the central group of Mother and Child, which as a 
rule is cold and wooden, but in the attendant saints; 
and in the faces represented what they sought was 
character, not beauty of feature. 

Sir Martin Conway,! with his unfailing sympathetic 
insight, has well interpreted their aims: to show men 
who were strong in the masculine arts of industry, 
prompt decision, foresight, and the exercise of rule; and 
women—as typified in their attenuated and solemn 
Virgins—who held the virtue of chastity dearer than 
life. The two primitive virtues of strength and purity 
are to be found in these quaint old Flemish faces— 
literally old in years, because, as Sir Martin Conway 
again argues, it is age which stamps character on the 
face. In the young there is the charm of promise; but 
on old faces which have encountered many a storm, 
and been buffeted by the winds of adversity, there is 
left a record into which Flemish artists were not afraid 
to peer. And in portraiture, as in the rendering of 
inanimate objects, they again faithfully reproduce 
every minutest detail. 

The Flemings were essentially a nation of traders; 

1 Early Flemish Artists (chap. iii). 
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and their system of trade-guilds, both for merchants 
and craftsmen, exercised a determining influence on 
every form of art production. Painters 
were craftsmen who sought protection and 
technical training by enrolling themselves in 
a guild. The result of this practice was that few in- 
dividual names became conspicuous; but good traditions — 
were preserved and handed on from master to apprentice, 
and a very high degree of technical skill was attained. 

Miniature painting, as found in the borders of illu- 
minated missals, was in fact the first form of brush 
work in which Flemish artists were trained. Instead 
of the bold rapid style acquired in Italy from working 
in fresco, the Flemish artist learned to curb the freedom 
of his fingers, and te apply to the beautifying of his small 
surface the patient ate labour of the watchmaker 
or jeweller. 

The final impulse of self-expression in the language 
of art was created by the long struggle of the Flemings 
against the despotism of their feudal over- 
lord. For a war in the cause of liberty 
fosters nobler qualities than those required 
for successful trade. The second of their heroic leaders, 
the van Arteveldes, fell in the battle of Roosebeke in 
1382. Only two years later died their tyrannical count, 
and the province passed by marriage under ee ace 
the rule of Philip the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. annexed to 
Libert tnd justice were established; and we Burgundy 
enter on the finest period of Flemish art as ire 
the direct outcome of the national struggle for inde- 
pendence. It is therefore in the fifteenth century, with 
the brilliant constellation of the van _Eycks, that Flemish 
art amay be said properly to begin. 

“ By the scrutinising gaze, it is true, of the antiquarian, 
other faint luminaries may be discerned far back in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. But we dare 
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not linger over that first obscure period. We begin 
with the van Eycks. 

The elder (Hubert) was born at Maaseyck about 
1366, and the younger some twenty years later. Hubert 
Hubert van VN Eyck is regarded by competent critics 
Eyck as one of the greatest painters that ever lived. 
1366(?)-1426 TTi; name has been overshadowed by that 
of his younger and better-known brother, and in con- 
sequence many of his works have for centuries been 
attributed to Jan. Research is now diligently engaged 
in the effort to restore to Hubert the works which are 
rightfully his.t! We will confine ourselves to one famous 
picture, the ground-plan of which certainly emanated 
from the brain of Hubert. The greater part of the exe- 
cution is also believed to be his. This picture is The 
Mystic Lamb now in the Cathedral Church of $. Bavon 
in Ghent. 

This immense altar-piece consists of many sections 
which all bear a part in the one solemn mystery of the 
_ redeeming power of the Lamb. “I beheld 
Lane st and lo in the midst of the throne . . . stood 

a Lamb as it had been slain” (Rev. v. 6-10), 
S. John tells us further of how the elders fell down 
before it, and “‘sang a new song, saying, Thou art 
worthy to take the book, and to open the seals thereof: 
for thou wert slain and hast redeemed us to God by 
thy blood out of every kindred, and tongue, and people, 
and nation; and hast made us kings and priests: and we 
shall reign on the earth.”” Let us see how Hubert van 
Eyck has interpreted in pictorial language this mar- 
vellous vision. 

His altar-piece (when perfect) consisted of two 
horizontal compartments, the upper containing seven 
panels, the lower five. In the upper central panel 


1 See Mr, W. H. J. Weale’s recent work Hubert and John van 
Eyck. 
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the Baptist. In Nos. 2 and 6 are groups of angels, a 
_. in I and 7 are the nude figures of Adam and Eve. 
the lower section one large picture extends below the > 
three figures of God the Father, the Virgin mother, and 


ae) ee 


é choot - 
: (Nos. 3 and 5) are “is Blessed Virgin, aan, ‘ne : To 


S. John. This central picture known as The Adoration 


of the Lamb is given in our illustration. It is as full of 
matter for thought as a religious treatise, and yet is so” 


masterfully represented to the eye that a sense of unity 
and pictorial beauty is secured. 

In the centre, uplifted on an altar, stands the redeem- 
ing Lamb, while blood flows from his pierced breast 
into a chalice. Above, the Holy Ghost is 

. The 
seen descending as-a dove from the throne Adoration 
of God the Father; while round the altar oe 
kneel angels holding the various instruments 
of the passion. From the four corners of the picture 
four groups approach, composed of white-robed virgin 


_ martyrs and “Fathers of the Church.” To right and 


left of the picture are crowds of worshippers, of ‘‘every 
kindred, and tongue, and people, and nation.’”’ Outside 
this picture of the Adoration the imagination is still 
led on to the conception of multitudes of adoring fol- 
lowers of the Lamb. To the right are two panels (4 
and 5) in which groups are shown of the “‘ Holy Hermits”’ 
and the ‘‘Holy Pilgrims.”’ These stand for the con- 
templative life. To the left (Nos. I and 2) are the repre- 
sentatives of the active life. This conception of the 
two ways in which man can serve God, in the world 
as well as in the cloister, we have already met with in 
Italian art. Here the active life is very finely repre- 
sented. In panel 1 are the “Just Judges,” a group of 
dignified men, richly attired’ and riding on horseback. 


es 
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& The foremost figure, a benevolent looking old man, in 
blue velvet trimmed with fur, is Hubert van Eyck 
himself. He rides on a superb grey horse, and the 
portrait is said to have been painted after his death by 
his younger brother Jan. We may see this brother too 
inthesame group. In panel 2 the ‘‘ Warriors of Christ,” 
also mounted, clad in bright armour and with banners 
flying from their lance-heads, are seen approaching 
the Lamb. We may contrast this with Titian’s Bacchus 
and Ariadne, truly a pean of earthly joy. Here, in an 
age of faith, we have an embodied Hallelujah. 

This picture is one of the most interesting in the world. 
The theme, it is true, was already familiar to medizval 
artists, but Hubert van Eyck has made it live. Rossetti 
used to speak of the ‘“‘fundamental brain-work’’ neces- 
sary to the production of a good poem. Let us imagine 

if we can the output of brain-work involved in the com- 
position of a picture like this. And in its execution 
every art of the craftsman has been employed: correct 
perspective, harmony of colour, careful drawing and 
a variety of expression in all these human faces which 
proves minute observation and knowledge. The fact 
that Jan completed it cannot rob Hubert of the honour 
due to him for the design. 

It is painted in oils, and the brothers van Eyck are 
credited with the discovery of that medium. More 
probably they introduced an improvement in the appli- 
cation which greatly facilitated quick work and a lumi- 
nous effect. Their secret was for long confined to 
Flanders. 

In 1426 the elder brother, Hubert, died; and The 
Mystic Lamb was finished and publicly exhibited in 


Danton 1432. From that date until now it has 
Hubert van been an object of study and wondering 
Eyck, 1426 : : 

admiration. 


It is grievous to think that a national treasure of 
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this incalculable value should have been tampered 
with and mutilated. But its history is one of vicis- 
situdes and hair-breadth escapes. It finally went as 
loot during the wars of Napoleon to Paris; and when 
returned, the wings were separated from the central 
panels. The former have now found their way to 
Berlin, and only the Adoration itself, with the three 
figures above it, now remains in S. Bavon’s at Ghent. 
But copies of the lost panels have been added, so that 
the general effect is restored. 

About Jan van Eyck far more is known Hr 
than about his elder brother, although the — Eyck born 
date of his birth is uncertain. siren 3580 

In 1425 he became court painter to Philip the Good, 
_ the noblest and most munificent of the Dukes of Bur- 

u The position was in every way 
honourable, and we find that van Eyck was 
often sent on embassies to foreign courts. 
After the completion of The Mystic Lamb in 1432, his 
mame became known throughout Europe, 
and the duke spared no opportunity of 1432 
showing him honour. 

Between 1432 and 1440 van Eyck painted many 
pictures about whose authenticity there can be no 
doubt, for on the quaint old original frames he has 
written his name in full, adding sometimes the motto 
of his choice, ‘‘Als ick kan” (As I can). In 
1441 Jan van Eyck died at Bruges, and there 
lies buried. 

The greater number of his existing works are portraits, 
though he has also painted Madonnas, and one very 
interesting Head of Christ, now at Berlin. Virgin 
One of his most famous Madonnas, given in and Donor 
our illustration. and generally known as Sade 
La Vierge au Donateur, is in the Louvre. It 
is a rather small picture, only two feet square, but the 
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At Bruges 
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as The Virgin and Child and Chancellor Rollin (see Be 
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7 es yan. Byck has been called the ‘‘father of naa e 
ainting,”’ 

how such a Daas for colour can have been developed 
under the sombre skies of his native land. There may 
be something in the suggestion that proximity to the 
sea explains the wonder. The mists from the sea and 
the banking up of clouds draw the richest tints from 
the setting sun. The van Eycks, therefore, in their 
gabled city of Bruges, and Turner from the London 
streets, could see colours as rich as any that float above 
the Adriatic. Some critics have therefore conceded to 
the northern schools of Flanders and Holland and Eng- 
land the right to claim an honourable affinity with the 
incomparable Venetians. 

| In the London National Gallery, No. 222, 4 Man’s 
Portrait, may possibly be a portrait of Jan. himself. 

The Portraits of Jean Arnolfinit and Jeanne de 
Pictures , K : A 5 
in the Chenany his wife (No. 186) is one of his great- 
Tatonsl est pictures. It shows us two actually known 
Gallery " 

Flemish burghers, persons no doubt of some 
importance in Bruges. The unrelaxing seriousness of 
both faces and the solemn attitude have suggested 
that this is the betrothal contract of a Fister-i -in-law of 
Jan’s; his own face too appears in the mirror. With 
what wonderful ingenuity the whole picture has been 
created! We accept it without hesitation as true to life. 
And then, if we begin to’scrutinise, the ‘‘art’’ of the 
painter will reveal itself. The green robe trimmed with 
fur and contrasting with the red chair, gives immediate 


pleasure; even more cunningly devised are those points 


we wonder as we look at this picture 
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ga it falls upon ‘both. Se a eke ie every 
bight object in the room: the oranges, the brass chande- 
lier, the glittering thread inwoven with the embroidery _ 
on the belt and sleeves of the lady. Observe the purpose 
served by that concave mirror which catches the light __ 
from an open door somewhere outside the picture. 
Even the red clogs, thrown up so skilfully into relief 
against the red chair, are themselves brightened by a 
tiny row of beads. The lighter pair of clogs to the left — 
and the curly-haired dog also play their part in the 
scheme. Even the hands, exquisitely drawn, serve as 
. points of light. The more the picture is studied the 
more conscious do we become of the premeditated care : 
with which every smallest detail has been brought into pee 
subordination to the general effect. Here is a master-  — 
hand guided by a master-brain. In the works of less 
gifted Flemings the details often become oppressive 
through failure to give a sense of unity such as has been 
achieved here. 
This is one of the most valuable pictures in England, 
and about its authenticity there can be no doubt. 
Written on the wall are the words ‘Johannes de Eyck 
fuit hic,’’ and the date 1434 is below. 
Almost contemporary with Jan van Eyck, and in 
some ways a rival, was Roger _van_ der Weyden of 
Brussels... He was born probably at Tournai ~~~ 


Roger 
in 1399 or 1400; and in 1432 (the year of Sander 
The Mystic Lamb) his name is entered in ane se 


the Guild of S. Luke in that city as a ‘‘mas- 
ter.’’ Shortly afterwards he seems to have removed 
to Brussels where he was appointed by the magistrates 
of the city to decorate their Hall of Justice. But this 
piece of work is lost. 
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In 1449 he went to Italy, and visited Milan, Ferrara, 
Rome, and probably Florence. We like to think of 
him as another pupil learning the secrets of 
his art from Masaccio’s wonderful frescoes 
in the Carmine church. He certainly gained 
much from that visit. 

Being a really great and original painter, van der Wey- 
den was able to benefit from his study of the Italians” 
~ without losing his own. individuality. It was on his~ 
return from Italy that his best works were produced. 
They are without exception religious; and he shows a 
depth and fervour of devotion which are not to be found 
in the pictures of the van Eycks or their immediate 
followers. He is the founder of that class of ‘‘devout”’ 
picture which formed the subject of Michelangelo’s 
talk with Vittoria Colonna (p. 99). 

_His Flemish truthfulness to nature led him to 0 give 
great prominence to every outward detail of the sufferings | 
of Christ and of the martyrs. He seems to 
see the pain of the gospel story, the ‘‘sword” 
which pierced through the heart of the Virgin mother, 
far more clearly than the joy announced by the angels, 
Pathos, we might almost call it a melodramatic pathos, 
is the prevailing note in all his work. But he was also 
a powerful artist. He painted many subjects after 
Italian models, such as the Adoration of the Magi, the 
Entombment of Christ, the Crucifixion, the Last Judg- 
ment; and thus established ‘‘art-conventions’”’ which 
_ proved valuable in the training of the many pupils 
who gathered round him. As a colourist he ranks 
below the van Eycks, but he holds an honourable 
position between those mighty pioneers and his own 
distinguished pupil Hans Memlinc. 
gy The number of pictures in various con- 
Berlin tinental galleries attributed to van der 

Weyden is very large. Berlin possesses sev- 


Journey to 
Italy, 1449 


His pathos 
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eral of the best authenticated works. The mere name 
of one altar-piece, The Joys and Sorrows of our Lady 
of Pity, seems to prove its authorship. It is a triptych, 
and we give in our illustration its central panel, a Pietd, 
rendered with tragic intensity. Notice the figure of 
the emaciated Christ, the beautiful refined features, 
and the pale forehead flecked with drops of blood from 
the piercing of the thorny crown. The attitude of 
the Mother is full of pathos, her hands clasped tight 
about his body, and her head bent downward to kiss 
the dead face. S. Peter, to the right, lays a fatherly 
handonherhair. S. John, totheleft, hisface contracted 
with grief, stretches out both hands towards her as 
though to remonstrate and protect. Behind, through 
the open archway, the peaceful landscape of river, 
woods, and hills fades away into immense distance. In 
detail less exact than the van Eycks, van der Weyden’s 
power of rendering aerial perspective was superior. 
His figures too are all graceful, and the faces are noble. 
We feel that he has learned restraint and dignity from | 
the Italians without losing one jot of the emotional in-/ 
tensity which marks Flemish religious art. —_ 
In the London Gallery we have an interesting En- 
tombment (No. 664) which is still ascribed to van der 
Weyden. It is painted in tempera, and on 


: ‘ P pi Pictures 
“‘unprimed”’ linen, that is, without the first in the 
coating of paint which it is usual to lay on; pire 

aller: 


hence that dull pale effect which is such a 
contrast to the brilliant oils of van Eyck in the neigh- 
bouring picture of Jean Arnolfini. Some claim this 
Entombment for Dierick Bouts; we can only say that in 
most pictures by Bouts the colouring is extremely 
brilliant, and here we have to the full the sentiment 
which characterises the genuine work of van der Weyden. 

The spectator very soon feels that the aim of the 
painter is to express emotion’rather than to produce an 


in the dress of ie Virgin es again in thebeats 
figure at the end of the tomb, are very effective. Th 


- figure, from a certain air of world-wisdom and master- on 


fulness in the face, may perhaps be meant for Joseph 
of Arimathea. The Magdalene in the foreground is 
particularly graceful, and note again the green lining 


to her white cloak, and the pale red sleeve. The soft 


cool background with the feathery trees gives a tran- 
quillising setting to the painful scene; it restores the 
balance, and brings the utterance of an emotion, which 
might have erred in violence, within the controlling 
bounds of moderation. 

In Nos. 711 and 712 we again see characteristic work. 
The tears, the drops of blood, the whole accentuation of 
physical pain, are the features which have led German 
critics to give to van der Weyden the name of “der 
Pathetiker’’ (the pathetic one). His influence on the 
development of painting, not only in Flanders, but also 
in Germany and Italy was great. 


CHAPTER XVI 
MEMLINC AND THE LATER FLEMISH PAINTERS 


E now reach the best-loved painter-of.the-Nether-_ 
lands, Hans Memlinc. Yet, until quite re- 
cently, there was no trustworthy knowledge of either 
his life or his works. The patient industry of modern 
investigation has at last rectified the errors which had . 
for so long disguised his personality. To Mr. W. H. 
James Weale, explorer and happy discoverer in the 
regions of Flemish art, we owe our latest incontrovertible 
information. ; 

We learn from him that the date of Memlinc’s birth 
is still unknown, but the date of his death mee 
in 1494 is proved by an extract from a probably 
Flemish diary. RAEI ARS 

It is thought that he was born in Germany, but his 
work is reckoned as belonging to the Flemish School. 
He probably, however, began his art-training under 
some German painter of Mainz or Cologne, and Mr. 
Weale does not think that he arrived in gia in 
Bruges before 1467. In that case, already a Bruges 
man of over thirty, he cannot have been a fos 
pupil of van der Weyden in the strict sense of the term. 
Vasari, however, and another Italian who knew and 
admired his work, both tell us that he was; so the truth 
on this point is as yet undecided. That his work be- 
trays the influence of van der Weyden rather than that 
of the van Eycks, may be the true explanation of 


Vasari’s statement. Anda great many clearly authen- 
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ee eet the sete of the pea Dees of ee 
_ Bruges, like Venice, was a city of palaces; her merchants 
were princes, and fine works of art adorned most of the 
principal buildings. Among them none were more 
highly valued than the pictures of Memlinc. But 
after the death of Charles the Bold (1477) when the 
Netherlands passed by marriage to the House of Austria, 
a period of decline set in. Antwerp became the chief 
centre of foreign trade, and the powerful sovereigns of 
Austria and Spain soon denuded the forsaken city of 
Bruges of its best art-treasures. Only six of Memlinc’s 
pictures now remain there: others have found their 
way into the various galleries of Europe. 

One of the most wonderful—originally painted for a 
church in Bruges—is now in Munich, and is known there 
“The Seven DY the name of The Seven Joys of Mary. As 
Joys of the central subject is the Adoration of the 
hen Magi, Mr. Weale regards as more appropriate 
the alternate title of Christ the Light of the World. ‘This 
picture represents a panorama of various scenes, and 
cannot be regarded as artistically a success, the first 
impression made by it being one of bewilderment. 
When inspected closely we find that scene after scene is 


put before us of the whole narrative from the Nativity — 


to the Ascension. Not, however, in separate compart- 
ments, each a complete picture; but in nooks and groves, 
and by-lanes, wrought into the face of the landscape 
by fantastic ingenuity. This was a favourite device 
with very early painters; they produced a kind of 
stationary ‘‘kinematograph,” very curious and inter- 
esting to study, but failing entirely in pictorial unity. 


re aa 


—— 


1 fr quary of S. Ursula in S. jane. oe at 
__ Bruges. This is a large box, or casket, 


Reliquary 


to be enclosed. It is made of oak richly [™* — 


which some bones of the saint are Nee pre ae 


carved in arches and pinnacles to simulate a Gothic ot 


building, and looks something like a little church as it 
stands on the revolving table which enables visitors to 


inspect closely, one after another, the wonderful paint- 
_ ings with which it is covered. On each side, framed 
- within carved arches, are three pictures, and at each 
end is a taller and narrower picture; eight in all. On 
each side of the sloping roof are three painted medallions. 
To facilitate our study a magnifying glass is provided, 
and the nearer we look the greater is our admiration. 

Our illustration shows two of the scenes painted on 
this reliquary; the first of the series depicts the arrival 
of Ursula and her maidens in Cologne, the eee: 
first stage of their pilgrimage to Rome. The from the 
princess, her long train held up by one of penne 
her companions, is stepping out of the large ship which 
occupies the foreground. In the background we see 
Cologne with its cathedral, and the familiar tower of 
S. Martin’s Church. 

The next picture shows the maidens at Basle and the 
beginning of their miraculous passage of the Alps. The 
third shows their reception by the Pope at Rome. On 
the reverse side of the casket we see the return voyage 
from Basle, which is followed by the massacre of the 
virgins at Cologne. Lastly The Death of S. Ursula, 
shown in our second illustration, concludes the series. 
A good set of engravings, coloured after the originals, 
may be seen in the British Museum. 
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In the London Gallery there is a genuine picture 
by Memlinc, The Virgin and Infant Christ, Enthroned, 
epee in a Garden (No. 686) but there is no au- 
fate thentic knowledge as to when or for whom 
Gree it was painted. It is not one of his best, but 

gives an idea of his style and the purity of 
his colours. It has the fault which appears in nearly 
all early Flemish pictures, a lack of unity. Each of the 
five figures before us seems to be absolutely alone, and 
quite unconscious of the occupations of the others. 
The Virgin, with her Child on her lap, is absorbed in a 
book; the Child seems to be unaware of the music 
played by the angel, who kneels beside him lost in a 
private dream. The donor kneels in prayer, but his 
glance is directed outwards; and S. George holds his 
banner and slays his dragon with an almost Giorgion- 
esque dreaminess in his face. Yet how interesting are 
the details; each figure has its own charm, especially 
that of S. George, and in the background the distant 
miniature landscapes are very sweet. That exquisite 
ship on the left is exactly of the same pattern as those 
in which S. Ursula and her maidens sailed miraculously 
across Europe. 

But the really lovely example of Memlinc’s art is a 
small head to the right of No. 1280 and a little above 

it. This is a loan picture described as a 
pa portrait of the Duke of Cleves.‘ Here we 

have a quite pleasant, almost beautiful face, 
framed in golden-brown hair, and animated by a pair 
of clear, honest eyes. The hands joined in prayer are 
exquisitely delicate, and every detail is worth study. 
The open illuminated Book of Hours is in itself a feast 
of colour; and the rings on thumb and finger, and the 
neck-chain are all realistically finished. Indeed the 
painting of the beautiful pearl pendant is so minutely 


1 Lent by Mr. George Salting. 
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_ the narrow tae of white at the Sane antrodace a sh resh-_ 
ness as of youth into the whole quiet, devotional theme. — eee 
; Fortunate to be the possessor of such a gem; more for- S, 7s 
7 tunate to have the kindness of heart to share it with — 
others! - ae 
To estimate the value of Memlinc’s work we cannot Se as 
do better than quote some of the sympathetic appre- 
ciation by Mr. Weale in his Hans Memlinc in the ‘Great 
_ Masters” Series: © 
“Taken collectively, the works produced by the mas- 
~ ters of the Early Netherlandish School compare favour- 
ably with those of other countries. Hubert 
van Eyck’s masterpiece, ‘The Adoration of ™™ Weae's pe 
the Lamb,’ has never been surpassed... . ae 
Though Memlinc never produced anything equal to 
this marvellous work, he certainly proved himself 
superior to all the other painters of the school. John 
van Eyck, it is true, surpassed him in technical execu- 
tion. ... John van Eyck saw with his eyes, Memlinc 
with his.soul. John studied, copied, and reproduced 
with marvellous accuracy the models he had before him. 
Memlinc doubtless studied and copied, but he did more, 
he meditated and reflected; his whole soul went_into his 
work, and he idealised and_glorified;-and, so to say, 
transfigured the models he had before thim. ... His 
pictures show, in the manner of their conception and 
idealisation, a real progress; and many of the subjects 
he represented have never been so delicately and de- 
lightfully expressed by any other painter, with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of Fra Angelico. As compared with 
the other masters.of the Netherlandish School, he is the 


David tot th Gale Off TE de yet Poe ee 
1460?)-1523 known. It is proved, however, from entries 
in the register of the Guild of S. Luke that he was ad- 
mitted to that society asa master-painter in January, — 
1484, having settled in Bruges the previous year. His 
paintings are not numerous, but they are full of a rare 
charm. It is felt strongly by those capable of judging 
that he must have visited Italy—probably both Venice 
and Florence, for we find in his figures more grace and 
freedom than in those of Memlinc. There is the same 
faithfulness in detail, the._same—Flemish- richness of 
colour, but an added beauty and myst whi. 
‘of Italian influence. He cannot be ‘ealled a painter of 
the"Renaissance, but he has caught some of the new 
artistic fervour; on the other hand all his pictures 
breathe the old reverent spirit of medieval piety, and 
he ‘‘sees with his soul’’ quite as unmistakably as van der 
Weyden or Memlinc. Some find traces in his work 
of the “‘mystic’’ and intimate treatment of sacred sub- 
jects which marks the School of Cologne (see p. 201) and 
consider that he owes a debt to Germany as well as to 
Italy. One of his loveliest pictures is a 
Virgin and Child with Saints, now in the 
museum at Rouen. It was painted as a gift 
to one of the convents in Bruges, and shows the Mother 
and Child surrounded by angels and a company of virgin 
saints; a bright and tranquil scene of bliss. It isa good 
example of the ‘Paradise picture’? which was such a 
favourite in Germany (p. 202). 

The London Canon and His Patron Saints (No. 1045) 


1 Hans Memlinc (pp. 79-80). 


Picture at 
Rouen 
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is a beautiful example of David’s work. It needs only 
to be seen to be appreciated. Mention has already 
been made (p. 40) of the beautiful Marriage of 


; ; G. Davi 

S. Catherine (No. 1432). We may notice here fae 
that the ‘enclosed garden’? which forms Sol 
allery 


the background in this picture is closely 
allied in conception with the ‘‘rose-hedge” which forms 
so frequent a setting to German Madonnas. 

Following Memline and David, and entirely unlike 
them, are two well-known painters, Quinten Massys 
and Mabuse. Quinten Massys was the Ouintea 
founder of the School of Antwerp, and he Massys 
holds a a prominent place in the development *4°°® 153° 
of Flemish “art, becatise he deliberately formed his style 
_on that of Italy. Professor Waters, in his book on 
The Flemish School of Painting, writes of him thus: 

““Massys was the figst_in Flanders who understood 
that, in painting, the details are of secondary importance, 
and must be subordinate to the general effect; he was the 
first to practise the great law of unity. He was the 
creator of the School of Antwerp, and announced its 
splendour; and he will remain the glorious link between 
van Eyck and Memlinc on the one hand, and Rubens 
and Jordaens on the other.’’! 

The works of Massys are not very numerous, and 
London is fortunate enough to possess one (No. 295) 
which is a replica of the original picture in pers 
the Museum at Antwerp. We can see at in the 
once in these two heads of the Salvator Mundt jee po 
and the Virgin Mary how different is his 
style from that of Memlinc. There is something very 
attractive in these dignified and beautiful faces, but it is 
an attractiveness achieved by some loss of strength. 
There is a hint in them of what might be called prettiness, 


1 The Flemish School of Painting, translated by Mrs, Henry 
Rossel (p. 104). 
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and when that appears we know that a decline in art 
has begun. The “‘ideal beauty” of the Italian artists 
of the best period is essentially spiritual; it is a quality 
born of the imagination, and communicating itself to 
us through a heightened purity of expression. But. 
here the features have been softened, a rosier tint given 
to the cheeks and lips, and the result is a surface beauty 
which does not really move us. These two wear their 
beauty consciously, like an ornament; but the faces of 
such an artist, as for instance Luini, seem, on the con- 
trary, to be transparent, permitting us to look through 
them at the higher beauty which lies beneath. 

Yet as a link between the archaic work of the fifteenth 
century and the complete modernity and exuberance 
of Rubens the work’ of Massys holds an important 
position. 

John Gossart of Mabuse (a town in Hainault) is 
commonly known by the single name Mabuse. Though 
generously endowed by nature, he too fell 
under the influence of the Italians, and in 
the end lost all power of individual insight. 
His early work is good, and England is fortunate in 
possessing a very fine Adoration of the Kings at Castle 
Howard; and an interesting portrait group, The Children 
of Christian II of Denmark, at Hampton Court. 

There is, too, in the London Gallery an excellent 
portrait from his hand—nameless, but more easily to 

be remembered if we christen it ‘The Man 


Mabuse 
1470(?)-1541 


Mabuses P ‘ 
in the in’ Church”? (No. 656). This picture has 
a eate all the excellencies of the Flemish School. 


Notice the chiaroscuro in the manifold 
pleating of the grey sleeve; and even in the placing— 
and spacing—of the two beautiful hands against the 
dark coat. The white line of the cuffs, and the open 
shirt front are delightful and the red rosary gives us 
the one necessary touch of colour. The simple goodness 
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of the face is remarkable; though not rapt away in 
prayer, like a S. Francis (that for our friend here would 
be impossible) yet there is a quiet, straightforward 
determination to perform his religious duties which is 
very engaging; a kind and lovable human being looks 
out at us through those honest grey eyes. 

After Massys and Mabuse comes a period of a 
deterioration in Flemish art. The sixteenth century 
painters of Antwerp were in all essentials mere copyists 
of the Italians; they are known as the ‘‘Romanists.” 
Without scruple we may pass them over and turn our 
attention to the most celebrated of all the painters of 
Flanders, to Peter Paul Rubens. 


ras) 


CHAPTER XVII 
RUBENS 


T was in Antwerp under Quinten Massys that early 
Flemish art had reached its apparent zenith. The 
old harshness had disappeared, and a cultivated appre- 
ciation of beautiful forms had been introduced from 
Italy. The minute finish bestowed on isolated details 
had given place to a large harmonious treatment of a 
picture as a whole. But the change, not being due to 
natural development, was in reality an affectation and 
amannerism. It destroyed-the sturdy northern growth 
upon which it was grafted, and with Massys and Mabuse 
the period of decline began. 

It was also in Antwerp that the great revival under 
Rubens had its birth. Mabuse had died in 1532, and 
oe some thirty years later the Netherlands en- 
the Nether- tered on that fierce war with Spain which was 
ne one of the finest dramatic spectacles of the 

sixteenth century. A group of small, loosely 
knit subject provinces had challenged the suzerain 
state, and emerged from the life-and-death struggle 
victorious. True, Spain also, by astute diplomacy won 
a partial success. By the Union of Utrecht in 1579 the 
irreconcilable northern provinces broke from their 
confederates and asserted their independence; they 
became the United Provinces of Holland. But the 
southerners made a compromise with their sovereign. 
At heart the majority of them were good Catholics, and 
on receiving assurances that their political rights would 
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_hady like Jacob, sold. their birthright for a mess of 

_ pottage. They had been on the point of becoming 
a nation; they returned to a state of tutelage, and ex- 


changed the spirit of patriotism for one of fawning — 


acquiescence. Some measure of revived commercial 
prosperity followed, and Spanish Flanders resumed— 
we can believe with a feverish zest=-its life of material _ 

_ It was on the flow of this generous tide that in 1577 
_ Peter Paul Rubens was born. His father, a member 
__of a good burgher family in Antwerp, was at ieee 
~ this time in Germany, where he had sought Rubens 
© refuge as a Protestant from the religious pk 


dissentions at home. In the small town of Siegen in _ 


Westphalia his famous son was born. Ten years later, 
on the death of the elder Rubens, his widow returned 
with her family to Flanders. She had re- puimnto 
joined the Church of Rome, and on her Antwerp _ 
arrival in Antwerp sent her two boys to a aa 
school conducted by Jesuits, where they received a 
good classical education. The elder, Philip, afterwards 
became a doctor of law, and gained some reputation 
as a man of letters; but Peter Paul showed a strong 
liking for the life of a painter. His mother yielded at 
last reluctantly to his wishes. His training 
began with T. ver Haeght a relative who 
had some facility in landscape painting. 
But the young Rubens preferred figures, and soon 
passed on to the studio of Adam van Noort, a rough- 
mannered but capable master. After four years with 
van Noort, Rubens met with a master more to his liking, 
Otho van Veen (1558-1629) who had studied in Italy 
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Apprentice- 
ship, 1591 


At Sane (1 508) Rubens was. admitted as a mas 
_of the painting-guild of S. Luke, and recognised in iio 
werp as an artist of promise. ~~ , 
The following year (1599) a new reign began in thes) 
_ Netherlands. Philip II of Spain, just before his death — 
in 1598, had given his daughter Isabella in 


the marriage to the Archduke Albert of Austria, 
of the and had granted to them jointly the sover- 
Nether- 


eignty of the Netherlands. It was a time of — 
rejoicing and hope, and no doubt Rubens 
played a prominent part in designing the public decora- 
tions which were entrusted to his master, van Veen. It 
is also more than probable that he was introduced to the 
royal couple and recommended to their patronage. 

At this time Rubens was twenty-three, tall, well- 

built, and with a handsome face; the features, as we 
can see, are finely cut, and the fair hair and — 
soft large eyes give to the whole appearance an | 
air of distinction. His mind was cultivated, 
his manners agreeable, and he spoke and wrote in many 
tongues; at the same time he seems to have understood 
the value of reticence in speech (his letters at least show- 
ing no signs of self-disclosure), and he was possessed of 
that gift, so attractively serviceable to persons of high 
rank, the power to immortalise them in art. We are 
not surprised to learn that he was soon in the employ 
of a princely patron. 
Sojounin » In 1600 Rubens went to Italy and en- 
Italy, r600- tered the service of the reigning Duke “of 
a ~Mantiia.y We may remember that Titian 
had Seated many pictures for a predecessor. 


lands, 1599 


Appearance 
of Rubens 
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It is not known in what manner Rubens and his 
patron first met, but for eight years the bond between 
them was maintained./“He frequently obtained leave 
of absence, and visited all the famous centres of art in 


Ttaly. ~He was much in Venice, and fell under the spell 
of Titian and Veronese,-the-great_colourists. 

“Tn 1603 he was sent to Spain in charge of some pict- 
ures intended as a present for King Philip III./ He 
writes from Madrid with unusual vigour of expression 
to the duke’s secretary at Mantua, declaring that he 
has no wish to make acquaintance with any of the 
Spanish painters of the day: “‘knowing the incredible 
incompetency and indolence of these painters, whose 
manner, besides—and this is important—differs so com- 
pletely from myown. Heaven preserve me from resem- 
- bling them in any way.’’ But he admired greatly the 
Titians and Raphaels which adorned the king’s galleries. 

On his return to Italy Rubens paid at least three 
visits to Rome, and was for some time in Genoa.» Ap- 
parently content with his life in Italy, he perhaps might 
have lingered there too long for the preservation of his 
individuality, had not the dangerous illness of his mother 
recalled him to Antwerp. 

He arrived there too late to see her alive; and was so 
much shaken by her loss that for a time he lived in com- 
plete seclusion. When ready to face life join ce 
again, his intention seems to have been to his mother 
return to the Duke of Mantua; but the p68 
Archduke Albert and his wife, who recognised his worth 
and were anxious to retain him in Flanders, now offered 
him the post of court painter. 

Rubens was now thirty-one. The shock eee 
which had broken up his home, had also period of 
emancipated him from the dominating in- |. 00° 
fluence of an alien form of art. He had 
learned from it all that he needed for the stimulating 
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of his own genius, and now, once more on native soil 
he seems to have found himself. A strenuous and very 
prolific period of art production began. 
ae In 1609 he married Isabella Brant, and in the following 
a ou t-? t year bought a large house and garden in Antwerp which 


: continued to be his home for over twenty 
Marriage 


with years. This house was entirely remodelled 
teabetla to make it suitable for a painting school as 
Brant, 1609 


well as a private residence for himself and 
his family. 

Here Rubens was soon surrounded by pupils anxious 
to be trained in his studio, and he tells us that in 1611 
he was obliged to refuse more than a hundred 
who applied for admission. Besides appli- 
cations from students, Rubens was overwhelmed with 
commissions. A time of conflict with the neighbouring 
United Provinces was in 1609 brought to a close by the 
arrangement of a twelve years’ truce. The civic au- 
thorities at once gave their attention to needed restora- 
tions in the great buildings of the city, and wished to 
employ the brush of Rubens. Wealthy private citizens 
were also anxious to present gifts of pictures to one or 
other of the great churches in thanksgiving for the 
return of peace. They too wished to engage the ser- 
vices of their famous townsman. Rubens was a first- 
rate man of business as well as an artist, and he met 
these various claims by a system of co-operation. His 
many pupils were trained to work under his direction 
and carry out his designs. Those who showed special 
aptitude, as for instance for drapery and. landscape 
backgrounds or buildings, would be employed to execute 
these parts in many pictures. Some other pupil with 
another kind of gift would add the required animals 
to his companion’s landscape. Another might perhaps 
be allowed to lay in the human figures. The master 
would then correct, improve, add the finishing touches 


His studio 
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which changed the work of the tyro into an impressive 
picture. The firm of “Rubens and Co.” was thus able 
to undertake and execute an immense number of orders. 
There was no deception in the matter, and as a rule 
the work produced gave full satisfaction. 

From a list of works offered for sale to an English 
collector we gain an insight into the business methods 
practised by Rubens. 


List oF PIcTURES IN My HousE 


A’ Prometheus bound... with an 
eagle who gnaws his liver. Ori- 
ginal by my hand, eagle by 
Snyders ‘ ? 

‘ Leopards, painted from life, with 
Satyrs and Nymphs. Original by 
my hand, except a very beautiful 
landscape, done by a very dis- 
tinguished artist in that style . 600 

The Twelve ,Apostles and Christ, 
painted by my pupils after ori- 
ginals by my hand... they 
could all beretouched bymyhand 500 “ — each. 

Achilles clothed as a woman, painted 
by my best pupil, and entirely 
retouched by me. A charming 
work, and full of many beautiful 
young girls : ; ; . 600 


500 florins. 


sé 


Several other items are included and faithfully de- 
scribed, a striking example of commercial candour. The 
“best pupil’? was probably van Dyck, whose style was 
so excellent that many a customer stipulated for his 
employment in the execution of an order. 

This co-operative method of work led naturally to a 
different class of pictures from those in which the in- 


operative i ran 

HS corset ansmao aeaat Ranke | 
delights. are reserved for us-in the pictures of a Fra_ 
Angelico, a Raphael, a Diirer, a ‘Terborch. But in 
Rubens we feel the master mind victoriously command- 
ing a whole troop of assistants; like the conductor of 
an orchestra, one sweep of whose baton gives the word, 
and crescendo or diminuendo gives back an obedient 
response. The many are subordinated to the will of 


-one; and in the case of this masterful painter every 


work that issued from his TORRES is unmistakably 
Rubenesque. 

For some dozen years tas life of acne activity was 
uninterruptedly pursued. Rubens was an early riser, 
a man of abstemious habits and unvarying industry. 
He sought relaxation in the pleasures of family life, and 
many are the fine pictures he has left us of wife and 
children, and even of the stately house and garden in 
which he spent these years of quiet. The pictures of 
this second or middle period are rated as more valuable 
than those of the first; he had acquired a freedom of 
manner that was impossible during his subjection to 
the spirit of Italian art. But he had not ‘attained the 
particular lightness and rapidity of touch, and the 
transparency of colour which in his later works are 
such a source of delight to the artist and connoisseur. 

The fame of Rubens was not confined to the Nether- 
lands. He received many orders from France; notably 


Third a series of pictures in oil ordered by the 
period queen-mother, Marie de Médicis. These 
1622-1640 


latter were intended to adorn the Luxembourg 
Palace, and their subject was to be the history of the 
royal lady herself. 


RUBENS AND HIS FIRST WIFE IN AN ARBOUR 
RUBENS 
Pinakothek, Munich 


CHILDREN CARRYING A GARLAND OF FRUIT 
RUBENS 
Pinakothek, Munich 
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In 1622 Rubens visited Paris to take the necessary 
measurements for his work, and in 1623, taking with 
him the smaller finished panels, he made a Tourueyete 
long stay there. The queen-mother often Paris 
watched him at work and learned to respect 7°??"7° 
the man no less than she admired the artist. These 
pictures are now arranged in a separate room in the 
Louvre, and are in a state of excellent preservation. 

This visit to France had other consequences; it led 
to a radical change in the life of Rubens, most un- 
fortunate in its bearing on his artistic production. 
His sagacity, tact and extreme charm of manner made 
his society very congenial to the great. They saw in 
him a fit agent for diplomatic missions; and the man 
_ who had just reached the final and most splendid phase 
of his development as an artist was withdrawn from 
his studio and employed, unrelentingly, in the field of 
politics. 

The time was one of anxiety and difficulty; to grasp 
its intricacies the curious student of history should read 
Mr. Rawson Gardiner’s Spanish Marrvage. — puropean 
In 1621 the Archduke Albert, Stadtholder of politics 
the Spanish Netherlands, had died, and the *°74-7°34 
Archduchess Isabella and her ministers were anxious 
about the safety of their little State. Briefly the two 
great objects of her policy were to renew the peace with 
Holland, and to draw England into an alliance with 
Spain. The British King, James I, was entirely in 
favour of such an alliance, but owing to some mistakes 
made by his favourite, the Duke of Buckingham, the 
court of Spain hesitated. 

Rubens first visited Holland, with the ob- Weuench 
ject of effecting a lasting peace. He knew Isabella 
Buckingham, and it was next decided (the "> 7°” 
Archduchess and Buckingham being agreed on this point) 
that Rubens should go in person to Spain to discover 
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the real feelings of Philip IV towards England. Two 
years previously Isabella Brant had died, and Rubens, 
a man of strong affections, was glad to seek dis- 
traction from grief in the service of his sovereign lady. 
In the summer of 1628, bearing with him a gift of 
eight pictures for Philip IV, he set out on his second 
Scat mission to the Spanish court. The assassin- 
in Spain ation of Buckingham in that year set Rubens 
1628-1629 free for a time from the strain of further 
diplomacy. This second visit to Madrid was full of 
varied interest; and, having been ennobled by the king, 
he was admitted to all the festivities of court life. But 
more interesting to the student of art is the meeting 
at Madrid of Rubens and Velazquez. Its importance 
has been vividly conceived by Mr. Stevenson: 
“Rubens, now fifty-two, and Velazquez thirty, 
painted together, travelled together, and talked together 


Ribens eight or nine months. . . . Pacheco says 
and that Rubens was best pleased when he was 
Velazquez 


in the company of Velazquez, and that he 
conceived a high esteem for the younger man’s talents 
as a painter. The two made several expeditions to- 
gether; on one occasion they climbed the Sierras to 
take bird’s-eye view sketches of the Escorial. Can this 
illustrious commerce of the two great geniuses who 
represented realistic and decorative painting have been 
without influence on the younger?’’! 

In May, 1629, Rubens went to England with friendly 
overtures from the King of Spain, which had been 
Rubensin Tendered possible by the death of the ca- 
England pricious Duke of Buckingham. Rubens ac- 
tee complished this diplomatic mission with 
complete success, and also discussed painting with 
King Charles, who was by no means deficient in taste. 
Indeed he had already, as Prince of Wales, given an 

1 Portfolio Monograph on Rubens (No, 35). 
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order for a Portrait of Rubens, which now hangs in the 
Royal Gallery at Windsor. A further commission was 
given to decorate the ceiling of one of the great rooms 
in Whitehall Palace. It was not until 1635 that the 
panels painted for this were sent over to England, and 
with some difficulty fitted into their place in the ceiling. 
As a piece of decorative work in a florid style they are 
quite successful. During his eight months’ stay in 
England Rubens painted several pictures, among others 
Peace and War in the National Gallery, London. 
On his return to Antwerp in 1630, Rubens shrank 
- from the solitude which awaited him in his old home. He 
determined to marry again, and chose a 
young and very beautiful girl, Helena Four- — Marriage 
ment, whose portrait he loved to paint. * Just ee 
the one figure, in a different attitude or a = Fourment 
different dress, is a subject of which he never 189° 
tired. And he also introduces her piquant face into 
many of his mythological or allegorical groups. 
‘ The later years of his life were spent at his beautiful 
country house called the ‘“‘Chateau de Steen,’’ which 
we can see in the large landscape in the Hesth a 
London Gallery (No. 66). He was troubled Rubens 
with gout, but worked on diligently to the rose 
end, which came in the year 1640. 

The number of pictures attributed to Rubens and his 
collaborators is so immense that in every gallery in 
Europe some of them are to be found. In 
Munich alone there are ninety, and it is ie 
there that his varied powers are best dis- 
played. In order to form a true estimate of his genius 
a visit to Munich is indispensable. Among the pictures 
there, one of the most interesting is the portrait of 
himself and his first wife which we give in our illus- 
tration. It was painted in 1609 or 1610 and so belongs 
to the early years of his second manner. Authentic 


tales who caer St the. merry group or pera i: 


Y winsome in their naturalness as any putti of es Si 
_ (see p.150). One at least, the centre one of the three 
.» heads at the back, is said to be a child of his own. Rich 


‘in colour, palpitating with life, the picture is a delight 
to all who look on it. In execution it is specially fine. 
The great authority on Rubens, Max Rooses, makes 
this final comment: ‘‘Rubens s’est contenté d’étre vrai 
et y a gagné.”” (Rubens has been content to be true, 
and has gained by it.) See our illustrations, p. 182. 

In Antwerp and other towns in Belgium many of his 
best works still remain. The Descent from the Cross in 
Antwerp Cathedral is generally reckoned as 
his masterpiece. But some close and sym- 
pathetic students of the work of Rubens regard The Last 
Communion of S. Francis in thé museum of that town 
as the most perfectly beautiful, both in sentiment and 
treatment, of all his religious pictures.; One of his 
favourite subjects was the Adoration of the Magi. 
He treated it frequently, always with some variation 
of grouping and colour; and representing the scene—as 
he usually does—at night, he is able to introduce very 
striking effects of contrasted light and shade. The best 
of his many ‘‘Adorations”’ is considered to be the one 


painted in 1619 for the church of S. John at Malines, 
where it now hangs. 


In Antwerp 


eoartaae Many of his latest pictures are in Madrid, |) 
most of them large canvases illustrating stor- 


ics from the classics. One, the Judgment of Paris, much 


r) 


THE LAST COMMUNION. OF S. FRANCIS 


RUBENS 


Museum, Antwerp 


~~ 
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resembles the version of it in London’s Gallery, but is con- 
sidered to be a finer work. Asubject of quite a different 
class is his Dance of Peasants, a picture which is full of 
life and motion, a great favourite with connoisseurs. 

Of the many examples in England’s National Gallery 
perhaps the Chapeau de Poil (No. 852) is the most 
famous. It is the portrait of an elder sister 
of Helena Fourment, Rubens having been nl nore 
intimately acquainted with the family for “Chapeau 

. : de Poil” 
many years before his second marriage. It 
is thought to be almost entirely by his own hand. 

Of the other pictures in this collection, perhaps the 
most genuinely pleasing is the Judgment of Paris. It 
is painted in what one critic has called ‘“‘a The 
chastened mood,’’ and so the figures are Judgment 
fairly graceful, and they are graceful in a ot Bens 
manner which is restful to the eye. The young shepherd 
Paris, with Mercury beside him, sits to the right, holding 
the apple of discord which is to be awarded to the 
“‘fairest’’; Juno, with her peacock, turns her back on 
us; Venus, with fair tresses and a look of victory on 
her face, is stepping forward towards the judge; Minerva 
stands apart to the left. The richness of colour, the 
landscape, the light and air introduced into the picture 
produce an exhilarating sense of vitality and beauty. 

But to those who can feel the splendour of triumphant 
painting—as distinct from the subject rendered—the 
pictures numbered 46 and 853 will make a 
far stronger appeal. The former, Peace and eae and 
War, should be seen, if possible, in an after- 
noon light which gives a peculiar softness to the colours 
and the outlines of the figures. The beautiful back 
and the shapely leg of the figure on the left described 
as ‘Wealth’? make many of us feel indignant that 
Rubens should so gratuitously have chosen coarser 
types in most of his pictures. 


a The 


the puffed cheeks of the piping shepherd. They are 
both so clamorously alive! Then the splendid, well- 


balanced pageant of colour has a rhythmic force which — 


compels us to stand and gaze. Notice the dark flesh 
of the supporting man and the fair flesh of the girl; 
the two heads dimly glowing under the torch-light, and 
the two exquisite white children in the right-hand 
corner. The picture lays upon us an irresistible spell; 
we recognise that the man who painted it was a genius. 
The two landscapes in this room (Nos. 66 and 157) 
are of great interest, as they show that Rubens was 
Salis sensitive to the charm of Nature, and his 
scapes treatment differs entirely from that of the 
artists who preceded him. Instead of one 
general tone throughout the picture, the shadows are 
sharply defined, and the strong patches of light make us 
feel the presence of sunshine. Here he treats landscape 
as having a pictorial value of its own (a modern con- 
ception) instead of serving merely as a background to 
figures. 
In the history of art, Rubens counts as one of its 
mightiest creative forces. He marks an epoch, he 


effected a revolution. We may notice first 
Estimate of 


teats that his innovations differ from those of ~ 


the Italian Renaissance masters because he 
claimed for the painter an unlimited range of subjects. 
The Italians, on escaping from ecclesiastical restrictions, 
reverted to the classic code of conventions. To their 
unerring taste it was impossible to separate artistic 
beauty from the control of order and balance. The 
recovered treasures of the ancient world were their 


Triumph of man who can “hardly rect the eee of the. 
Sileaus” odious monster he is trying to support, and 
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models because they embodied the perfect forms al- 
ready worshipped by the imagination. Even Leonardo, 
who went direct to Nature, seems never to have con- 
ceived of beauty as existing apart from symmetry and 
the restraint of some fundamental law. 

But Rubens was a more startling innovator, because 
he broke loose from law altogether; the whole world 
was his province, and he let his imagination play riot- 
ously over every conceivable problem of pictorial 
representation. He refused to classify the objects of 
sight, labelling some as suitable, and others as unsuitable 
for reproduction in art. But he kept to one old Italian 
tradition, that the finished effect should be decorative. 

Besides increasing the area to be explored by the artist, 
Rubens also adopted new ways of regarding his chosen 
subject. He recognised, more than any before him, 
the modification of form and colour produced by dis- 
tance. He stood far away from his canvas so as to bring 
the various parts of his picture into their true space 
relations; he lowered his colours as the objects retreated 
further from the eye, so as to render their correct values. 
In order to feel the power of his pictures we must study 
them from a distance. 

Another great innovation was his rejection of nearly 
all the accepted canons of composition, and his groups 
look as natural as if caught in perfect unconsciousness 
in the camera of some hidden passer-by. And during 
his later period he developed a freedom in the use of 
the brush and a novel distribution of his paint which 
resulted in inimitably splendid effects. 

His latest practice was to lay in very thin transparent 
shadows, while accentuating his high lights with solid 
touches. And he gained his flowing gradations of 
colour by laying each tone in its place, one beside the 
other, and then working across the adjoining edges with 
a fine brush which drew them softly together. 


cp 


a 


have appeared beautiful to Rubens is to suggest that — 
beauty is a matter of personal taste. We are justified 
in maintaining that beauty belongs to that class of noble 


qualities which in their essence are not subject to change. — 


Had there been no classic traditions we should still know 
the likeness of a perfect human form—well knit and 
firm, it should seem poised for motion, suggesting the 
lithe grace of the bird rather than the ponderous volume 
of the quadruped. ‘‘In form and moving, how express 
and admirable! in action, how like an angel! in appre- 
hension, how like a God! the beauty of the world! the 
paragon of animals!” 

These words content us: Hamlet had seen the dignity 
of man and the grace of woman, both of which have 
their source in obedience to law. But Rubens missed 
this delicate vision of freedom rooted in restraint; he 
confused energy with violence; and the uncouth ex- 
uberance of his creations robs them of beauty. He 
had not learned that the subtlest and most precious 
of all the gifts bestowed upon the artist is the gift of 
moderation, 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
VAN DYCK 


NTHONY VAN DYCK, born in 1599 in Antwerp, 
was one of a large family. His father was a rich 
Flemish merchant, and the boy from his youth was 
surrounded by all that conduces to comfort and refine- 
ment. He must have shown his taste for 
art early; for in 1609, when only ten years 
of age, his name appears on a list of pupils in the studio 
of van Balen. This van Balen was highly esteemed as 
a master, and the boy was well trained. 
The influence of Rubens must also have 
been at work on him from the first. In 1610 
he must have seen Rubens’s Elevation of the Cross, un- 
veiled in the Cathedral, and in 1612 he must have seen 
the greater work, his Descent from the Cross. All 
Antwerp gloried in these pictures, and the boy van 
Dyck was no doubt fired by the sight of them to cherish 
dreams of a like renown for himself. Some writers say 
that in this year (1612) he entered the studio of Rubens; 
if so, it must have been obviously as a pupil. Others 
are of the opinion that van Dyck was never his pupil 
in the ordinary sense. It is known that he 


Born 1599 


Trained by 
van Balen 


_ was admitted as a master-painter to the guild eareared 
of S. Luke in 1618, an unusual honour at the Guild of 
early ageof nineteen. According to the second a ae 


theory, van Dyck was therefore a recognised 
mastet before his relations with Rubens began. In 
191 
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this case he would be engaged, as so many others were, 
in the character of a fully competent assistant. 

Until 1621 he seems to have held this position, and 
among the many replicas of Rubens’s pictures during 
one these years, it is sometimes difficult to 
atadiot decide whether they are painted by him at 
oe s all, or entirely by van Dyck. There are no 

well-known spirited biographies of the Ant- 
werp painters, like those of Vasari,! to enable us to 
picture their daily life. We cannot tell whether the 
brilliant talents of the younger man were a source of 
pride or annoyance to his master. But the nature of 
Rubens seems to have been large and generous, and it 
is believed that every opportunity for the advancement 
of his assistant was encouraged. Van Dyck was of a 
different temperament; and his many portraits of him- 
self betray a self-consciousness and a theatrical tendency 
to pose which suggests serious defects of character. 
Character Mr. Lionel Cust gives an acute analysis: 
of van “The portraits throughout life bear out the 
Dyck : , 

painter’s character, such as can be learnt 
from his life and works. Van Dyck betrays a nervous 
and obstinate disposition. He is ambitious, quick to 
learn, appropriate, and assimilate the ideas of others; 
never quite content with or confident in his own supreme 
genius for portrait-painting; indolent and luxurious in 
his life, but at the same time strongly individual, proud, 
and sensitive; quick to feel a slight or take offence, and 
careless of giving offence to others. With such feminine 
traits in his character, van Dyck presents a strong 
contrast to his master, Rubens, and his other Flemish 
friends and contemporaries. It was not likely that so 
uneasy a spirit would remain long in a position of 
inferiority or subordination. ’’? 

1 Van Mander’s Lives of Painters are not yet translated into 
English. Van Dyck in the ‘‘ Great Masters ” Series (p. 23). 
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It was through the patronage of an English lady, the 
Countess of Arundel, that van Dyck was able to escape 
from the over-shadowing greatness of his master, and 
to gain public notice for himself. He had a singular 
gift for portraiture, which Rubens urged him to develop, 
and when in 1620 the English countess arrived in Ant- 
werp in order to have her portrait painted by Rubens, 
she saw much also of van Dyck. One of her suite 
writes: ““Van Dyck is always with Signor Rubens, and 
his works are beginning to be scarcely less esteemed than 
those of his master.” 

A few months later van Dyck was in England, painting 
the portraits of King James and his family, and appar- 
ently holding a recognised post at court as Van Dyck 
‘there are many records of the sums of money __ in England 
paid out to him from the royal exchequer. ie 
But the ambitious van Dyck was not content to settle 
down at the age of twenty-one to the business of paint- 
ing portraits, even of royal personages. He probably re- 
garded Rubens as a rival; and it is certain that his great 
wish was to excel in the same department of painting. 
Large historical pictures, such as he had seen and worked 
on in the Rubens studio, had a fascination for him, and 
he wished to astonish the world with an original master- 
piece. Italy, so he felt, was the only school for him. 
He must learn, as Rubens had done, at the feet of Titian, 
and then a like success would be assured. He seems 
at first to have asked the King of England for a short 
leave of absence, which was granted. But in the end, 
owing to his restless indecision of character, he started 
late and found it convenient to break his contract with 
the king altogether. We learn this from a later con- 
tract with King Charles, in which all past breaches of 
faith are condoned. 

It is impossible to follow aceurately van Dycks 
wanderings through Italy, but a very interesting record 


13 
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of the impressions he received is to be found in a sketch 
book which accompanied him. It is now in the Duke 
of Devonshire’s collection at Chatsworth. 
His critical observations are very sound, 
and his unerring taste preserved him from 
falling under the power of the later Eclectic School of 
painters who were destroying originality in art. Van 
Dyck too was a borrower, but he borrowed with dis- 
crimination and courage. Titian he studied everywhere; 
not only in Venice, where he seems to have made a long 
stay, but in every town where a picture by him was to 
be found. 

The town where van Dyck stayed longest was Genoa; 
there he found friends and generous patrons, and made 
a great name for himself as an artist. He 
painted the portraits of many of the Genoese 
nobility with so much insight into character and swetra 
freshness and energy of a8 that never in later life did 
he achieve better work. ~At one time there were in 
Genoa as many as ninety-nine paintings by “Signor 
Antonio,” the graceful name acquired by him during 
this educative Italian period. Those who wish to know 
van Dyck at his best must follow him to Italy and in- 
quire for the many pictures still to be found in Genoa, 
Turin, and Florence. Just now (1909) two of these may 
be seen in London, Lord Lucas having lent them to the 
National Gallery. The Balbi Family, a group of three 
children, is extraordinarily fine; richness of colour, 
simplicity of pose, together with the dignity of high 
breeding, combine in forming an impressive and beau- 
tiful picture. 

On his return to Antwerp van Dyck’s rank as a painter 
Return to WaS unquestioned. But there was hardly 


In Italy 
1621-1626 


In Genoa 


sae room in one town for two such giants as him- 
1620 or . 
aS self and Rubens. It will be remembered 


that in 1626 the wife of Rubens died, and 
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he soon became a political agent for the court of the 
Netherlands. His absence was advantageous to van 
Dyck, who for some years received many and important 
commissions. We are apt to think of him so exclusively 
as a portrait painter that it is hard to realise how much 
admirable work he has left of a different kind. Some- 
thing like fifty pictures on sacred subjects, and about 
twenty on mythological subjects, are attributed to 
van Dyck. 

In most of them we can trace the guiding spirit of 
either Titian or Rubens; in many he has copied the 
designs of Rubens so closely that doubts have 
arisen as to which of the two men really 
painted them. But in two instances van 
Dyck shows real originality. His great picture of The 
Holy Trinity which hangs in the Academy at Buda- 
Pesth is one, and his second triumph in sacred art is 
The Repose in Egypt with a Dance of Angels. This 
picture was a great favourite, and van Dyck has re- 
peated it frequently. The original probably is the one 
in the Uffizi at Florence. There is a good copy of it in 
the Art Gallery at Glasgow. Both these pictures, the 
Trinity and the Repose, rank as very important examples 
of Flemish art (see p. 181). 

For some few years van Dyck lived and worked in 
Antwerp. His house was far less pretentious than that 
of Rubens, but he still seems to have pursued as an aim 
the surpassing of his former master in large decorative 
figure pictures. There are several very beautiful ones 
in the churches of Antwerp. He did not neglect portrait- 
painting, but, as is so often the case with men of genius, 
he desired chiefly to excel in a different line. 

The portraits painted ce this Antwerp period are_ 


His sacred 
pictures 


"terest ‘is s centred in the vivid truth to to nature : ones 


of the °face,]the dress of the sitter being gener- 
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ally black. The hands, too, most carefully interpreted, 
seem to be vibrating with life. When creating a por- 
trait van Dyck loses the hesitating search for inspira- 
tion which appears in his historical pictures. Witha 
human face before him he could work with masterly 

Strength and rapidity, and he had the happy art of 
seeing all that was best in it, so that he secured a 

MS oaning likeness eness without any loss_of trut The som- 
FIGS GPG Te these Antwerp portraits is probably 

' due to the gloom cast over the court of the Netherlands 
by the death in 1621 of the Archduke Albert. His 
widow, while still performing her public duties, became 
an associate of the religious Order of ‘Poor Clares”’ 
and adopted their dress. She thus set a fashion which 
for a time modified the Flemish taste for bright colours. 
It was not long before she discovered van Dyck’s power 
and appointed him as court painter. He made several 
portraits of her in the dark dress of her Order, and it 
is interesting to study the face of this strong intelligent 
ruler as portrayed by the two great painters of the 
Netherlands. Rubens always achieves a fine picture; 
but van Dyck exhibits more insight into character, and 
so wins from us a more whole-hearted admiration. 

In 1632, soon after the return of Rubens to Antwerp, 
an invitation from England enabled van Dyck to retire 
Van Dyck With dignity from further competition with his 
inEngland greatrival. It was in 1629 that Charles I,a 
1632-1041 ° ean 

very able judge of paintings, seems for the first 
time to have ‘‘discovered” van Dyck. He saw a pict- 
ure by him which he admired, and an order was sent to 
Antwerp for a replica. Negotiations followed between 
the friends of van Dyck and the king, and at last i IN_ LO 32.0 
the Flemish artist was offered and accepted the “post of 
court painter to Charles I of England. He received 
a handsome salary; "and in addition to this was soon 
overwhelmed with private commissions, so that he was 
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able to keep up both a town house and a country se 
and to live in a very luxurious manner. 

To the next eight years belongs that splendid series 
of Stuart portraits with which nearly all are familiar. 
Charles knighted the new favourite; and van 
Dyck’s handsome appearance and courtly 
manners commended him to the English 
nobility. Every man of note and every beautiful lady 
wished to be painted by the accomplished Sir Anthony, 
and with an extraordinary degree of success he met 
these numerous claims. The king, his wife Henrietta 
Maria, the royal children, were painted frequently. 
We have them in single figures, and sometimes in pretty 
groups. Of the king perhaps the finest in England is 
the large equestrian portrait at Windsor. 

Another peculiarly interesting picture is the triple 
portrait of our illustration, also at Windsor. It is here 
perhaps more than in any other portrait Triple 
that van Dyck has caught the look of melan- _ portrait of 
choly foreboding which seems to predestinate mes? 
him to a tragic fate. This picture was sent to the 
sculptor Bernini at Rome that he might make a bust 
from it. ‘‘Ecco, il volto funesto” (behold the face of 
a doomed man) were his words on first seeing it. When 
the bust reached England, it was placed in the grounds 
of a private house where the king and some of his court- 
iers went to see it. As they stood examining and ad- 
miring, a hawk flew overhead with a wounded partridge 
in its claws. Some of the blood of the partridge splashed 
down upon the neck of the bust, ‘‘where,” as the tale 
continues, ‘‘it always remained without being wiped 
off.’’ That bust was destroyed by a fire in Whitehall 
Palace in 1697, and the picture remained in the family 
of Bernini till 1803. It was then purchased by an Eng- 
lishman, and passed in the end into the possession of 


George IV. 


Stuart 
portraits 
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While van Dyck, the alien from across the sea, was 
working in his studio on the banks of the Thames, how 
Hineic eee could he understand the true meaning 
value ofhis of his own destiny! A lover of fame, a lover. 
portraits == of wealth, and a dissipated man of the world, 
he was at the same time a genius driven to accomplish 
his work. And the Muse of History made him her 
instrument, and by his unconscious hand she wrote 
the chronicles of England’s most heroic epoch. He 
knew nothing of the storm which was about to break, 
but he has left undying memorials of those engaged in 
it, the defenders of a lost cause. No printed volumes 
by Whig historians can degrade them while the canvases 
of van Dyck remain to vindicate their honour. And 
no theories about all men being equal can be maintained 
in the presence of these seventeenth century aristocrats. 
There were goodly men in those days, and the gallant 
bearing of the Cavaliers proves ‘by implication the fine 
quality of the men on the other side who overcame them. 
It is a period of history which still fascinates us, and 
van Dyck’s portraits are a determining factor in this 
fascination. 

Nearly all the best portraits painted during his eight 
years’ residence in England are still the property of the 
noble families whose ancestors sat to him. 

Unfortunately van Dyck grew rather careless in the 
time of prosperity and deputed too much of his work 
to assistants; we find therefore in later years a marked 
deterioration. His health suffered from his immoderate 
habits, and the paternal Charles thought a wife might 
serve to correct his irregularities. There was a gentle 
a dowerless orphan of noble birth, called Mary 
with Mary Ruthven, among the queen’s attendants; and 
nae the king arranged a marriage between her 

and Sir Anthony. Whether it proved happy 
or not we cannot know; all that is certain is that he 


TRIPLE PORTRAIT OF CHARLES I 
VAN DYCK 
Windsor 


THE REPOSE IN EGYPT 
VAN DYCK 
Corporation Art Gallery, Glasgow 
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painted a portrait of her to be seen in the Munich 
Gallery, and that she bore him one child. 

In 1641 Sir Anthony van Dyck died in London. He ~ 
was buried with great pomp in S. Paul’s Cathedral, 
and a handsome monument marked the aes 
spot. But in the great fire of 1666 S. Paul’s _ Dee. 1641 
and all within it perished. 

In contrasting van Dyck with Rubens we should 
notice the virility of the one, and the feminine bias 
towards emotionalism in the other; the un- Conan 
limited range of inventiveness in the one, with 
and the narrower region within which the pees 
other became supreme. Rubens seems to have been 
almost intoxicated by colour, he allowed it constantly 
to blur out the truthful rendering of form; van Dyck, 
on the other hand, could be independent of colour. 

In their life they were a contrast: van Dyck the very 
delicate, ultra-refined gentleman, yielded to the se- 
duction of base pleasures, and deliberately injured his 
health and his art, dying worn out at forty-two. Rubens, 
no less a gentleman, though of tougher fibre, led a well- 
ordered, contented life, finding his happiness in family 
affection. He lived on to sixty-three, vigorous to the 
last, and with a growing mastery over the problems 
of painting which gave promise of even further advance. 
He will always be the “painters’ painter’’; while van 
Dyck, less transcendently great, makes his appeal direct 
to all. 

In the London Gallery the equestrian portrait of 
Charles I is the most striking. It was painted some 


three years later than the one at Windsor, 3 
Pictures 


and is a less pleasing picture because of the eke 
i earance of the horse. National 
rather ungainly app anal 


Instead of the graceful white charger, so 
often painted by van Dyck, we have here a large, heavily 
built Flemish horse, whose tiny head marks its breed, 


se 


CHAPTER XIX 
THE GERMAN SCHOOL AND HOLBEIN THE ELDER 


ERY little is known about the first beginnings of 
the art. of painting in Germany. In some parts 
of the country remains of old mural paintings have been 
found, which show that fresco was at one time employed 
for the decoration of churches. But the adoption of 
the Gothic style in architecture resulted in the shrinkage 
of wall-space; and then stained glass and panel pictures 
took the place of fresco work. 

It is generally agreed that the true_birth-place of 
German art was.Cologne: that beautiful city which 
proudly dominates Germany’s best-loved es 
river, the Rhine. Here in the fourteenth Cologne 
century lived and worked several half- 
mythical artists, about whom it is not likely that we shall 
ever gain really full knowledge. Meister Wilhelm—or 
Wilhelm von Herle—was the father of the School, and 
is thought to have been living between 1358 and 1378; 
but modern criticism has robbed him of nearly all his 
pictures. The best known, a large altar-piece in Co- 
logne Cathedral, called The Life of Christ, is now at- 
tributed to a pupil. This picture is characterised by 
a soft and dreamy beauty hardly to be expected from 
a northerner, and is in every way different from the 
realism which marks the Schools of Flanders. 

— Inthe Munich Gallery is a S. Veronica (p.202) which is 
still attributed to von Herlé, and there is a replica of 
this in the National Gallery. The legend tells that as 
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the Christ passed by bearing his cross Veronica wiped 
his brow, and received on her handkerchief the impress 
of his thorn-crowned face. Here too we notice the soft 
beauty of Veronica’s features. 

' An interesting historical basis has been suggested 
for this love of beauty which marks the early Cologne 
School. In the fourteenth century, a time of war and 
confusion, there arose in the neighbourhood a band 
of peace-lovers, who called themselves ‘Brothers of — 
the Free Spirit’? and the ‘Friends of God.”” They did 
not withdraw from the Catholic Church, but formed 
within it a little society which set holiness above cere- 
monial. They were like the “‘Quietists”’ of later France, 
and the ‘‘Mystics’’ who are to be found in every re- 
ligious community. ‘‘The Kingdom of God is within 
you”’ might have been their motto. The early Cologne 
artists were imbued with this mystic spirit, and they 
evolved a type of very sweet ideal loveliness for the 
holy persons depicted in their paintings. They evolved 
too a special class of pictures, known as “‘ Paradise 
pictures,’’ where the Madonna and Child in a garden 
full of flowers are shown as sharers in the happiness of 
the blessed. These differ from the ‘‘Madonna in the 
Rose Bower,” because there was a note of intimacy in 
them which was soon lost when more orthodox conven- 
tions were introduced. ! 

Greater than Wilhelm is the better authenticated 
Meister Stephan, or Stephan Lochner. He was a 
te native of Constance, but spent most of his 
Stephan life in Cologne, and several interesting 
eae: works are acknowledged as being unmistak- 

ably his. The best known is the Dom-bild 
(cathedral picture) now in one of the chapels of Cologne 
Cathedral. It was a triptych consisting of an Adoration 
of the Magi in the centre, with S. George in one wing 

1 See Conway’s Early Flemish Artists (chap. i). 
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and S$. Ursula sheltering her many maidens in the 
other. It is painted in a peculiar kind of tempera 
which has much of the lustre and depth meee 
of oils; and the whole rendering of the bild” 
scene is both dignified and beautiful. At one 

time the picture was attributed to Meister Wilhelm, 
but a short entry in the journal of Albert Durer 
(1521) has corrected this error: ‘Item: I have paid two 
white pfennigs for the picture to be opened which Meister 
Steffan of Céln has done.” 

Even more attractive than the great altar-piece is a 
small picture in the Cologne Museum known as The 
Madonna in the Rose Bower. Here we have  «yadonna 
an exquisite representation of this purely im the Rose 
German conception. The wealth of flowers, Pegses 
the fruits, the glittering wings of the angels have a 
more than Italian charm. Here, under dark skies, all 
these lovely things are rare, and for that very reason 
are painted with an enhanced sense of their loveliness. 
The Queen of Heaven, gloriously crowned, is both regal 
and maternal; the apple in the hand of the sweetly 
serious Child reminds us 


Of Man’s first disobedience 
which 


Brought death into the world, and all our woe; 


—the music issuing from those many angelic instru- 
ments gives assurance of the fairer Eden which the 
coming of Christ has prepared for redeemed mankind 
(see p. 22). 

Another interesting painter is the Master von Liesborn, 
generally classified as belonging to the ‘‘ Westphalian 
School.’’ His great work was a Crucifixion The Meister 
painted about 1456 for the Benedictine vo Liesborn 
Monastery of Liesborn near Minster. It consisted of 
many compartments, but when the monastery was 


ie 
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suppressed by Napoleon in 1807 this altar-piece was 
broken up, and the different sections dispersed and 
sold. Some of them have found their way into the 
London Gallery, and are full of interest and beauty. 
The Annunciation (No. 256) and Presentation (257) 
are extremely attractive. In the former every detail 
in the interior of the house where the Virgin 


see sits is finished with the minute care of the 
oe Flemish School. Notice the carving of the 
e: 


prie-dieu chair and of the press; the bright 
steel clasps, the polished brass salver, the solid gold 
halo, the stained glass windows, and the coloured tiles. 
Yet there is a grace in both figures, and a suggestion 
of comeliness in the Virgin’s blushing face which we 
rarely find in the early pictures of the Flemings. We 
recognise the ideal type of beauty discovered by the 
“Friends of God.’’ No. 257 fully repays a close scru- 
tiny; the arrangement of the colours and the grouping 
of the figures are admirable. There is much expression 
in the faces, and great variety. 

Besides the Schools of Cologne and Westphalia, it is 
usual to classify the other leading painters of medieval 


,Germany as belonging either to the School of Swabia 


or of Franconia. In the former district are included 
the towns of Colmar, Ulm, and Augsburg, and its art- 
history culminates in the genius of Hans Holbein the 
Younger. In Franconia is the magnetic city of Nurem- 
berg—still potent to withdraw us from noisy modernity 
to the poetic dreamful repose of the past—and there 
lived the undaunted dreamer Albert Diirer. 

Of the Swabian School Martin Schongauer (1445- 
1491) is considered to be the founder. Although born 


The in Colmar, where his father (a goldsmith) 
eeepie had recently settled, he was a member of 
choo. 


one of the old patrician families of Augsburg. 
He was well educated, having studied at the University 
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of Leipzig, and afterwards learned from his father the 
goldsmith’s craft. But his artistic bent was so pro- 
nounced that he became also an engraver and a 
painter. : 

The art of engraving on wood and copper was one 
of the discoveries of the wonderful Renaissance move- 
ment of the fifteenth century. New in- 
ventions in every direction acted and reacted 
on each other. Not until the fifteenth century did men 
learn how to make paper from rags. Until then parch- 
ment alone was in use, perfectly adapted for the art of 
the illuminator, but too costly, and in many other ways 
unsuitable for engraving. Only in the fifteenth century 
was a good serviceable ink manufactured; and then, 
with the necessary materials furnished, came the final 
flash of intuition which transferred the design on the 
wooden block to the sheet of paper. 

The two stimulating gifts to the human race, of printed 
books and engraved illustrations, came into the world 
together, indeed the block-pictures preceded in order 
of time the block-books; and last of all followed the 
triumphant invention of movable types. 

The art of engraving on copper seems to have arisen 
rather later than that of engraving on wood. Its 
origin is obscure, but all the earliest speci- Copper 
mens of copper-plate engraving were the plate 

2 engraving 
work probably of men who by profession 
were goldsmiths. One of the earliest was Martin 
Schongauer, and his influence was very powerful, not 
only in Germany, but also in Italy. Michelangelo and 
Raphael are known to have admired his engravings 
and even to have borrowed ideas from them for their 
own pictures.”’! 

As a painter Schongauer received his training in Flan- 


Engraving 


1 There is a good collection of Schongauer’s engravings in 
the British Museum. 
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treatment of the same subject at Cologne. 
facie of the rounded, placid faces of Mother and 
Child—beautiful to the eye and restful to the mind— 
we have in Schongauer’s picture the angular severity 
of line, the high foreheads and strained eyebrows of 
the conventional Flemish type. In brilliancy of col- 
ouring he also resembles the Flemings. Yet despite 
all these mannerisms he retains sufficient individuality 
to be recognised as a true German, and he is honoured 
as the founder of a truly national school of painting. 

Still confining ourselves to the Swabian School, we 
pass on next to the famous father and son, Hans Holbein 
the elder, and Hans Holbein the younger. 

The elder Holbein was born in Augsburg in the 

latter half of the fifteenth century, but of 
Hans, his early life we have little exact knowledge. 
the elder Possibly he may have visited Flanders and 
1460 or 65- . . x 
sil received instruction from Roger van der 
Weyden. 

On the death of his father, the name of Hans Holbein 
as a householder is inscribed on the Augsburg town- 
register, but it is not known at what date his career 
as a professional painter began. He never attained to 
great celebrity, although he was a talented and con- - 
scientious artist, and his pictures are now reckoned as 
very valuable. It is thought that his want of success 
ae may have been due to the presence in Augs- 
aie burg of a rival artist, Hans Burgkmair 

(1473-1531). While Holbein steadily ad- 
hered to the medieval traditions derived from Colmar 
and Flanders, Burgkmair sought inspiration from 


influence of the Flemish School. It forms _ J 
Schongauer 4 striking contrast to Stephan Lochner’s 
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e. Burgkmair, i in his day, was consi ned 
leading artist in Augsburg, and though inferior to the 
elder Holbein as a painter, his extremely clever en- 
_ gravings were deservedly renowned. ; 

We are not surprised that the quietly laborious Hol- e 
bein was eclipsed by this dazzling contemporary, and 
since his death he has suffered from the ee ee 
rivalry of his more famous son. There has iby fata et oo 
been a too hasty desire to attribute every eit ‘ 

_ picture of unquestioned merit to the younger 

painter; and it is only through the patience and resolute 

. accuracy of modern critics that the disregarded elder 
Holbein has been vindicated and re-instated in the pos- 
session of his own pictures. a 

Many of these are still in Augsburg, or in the neigh- os 

bouring towns of Ulm and Basle. One of the most 
famous is the strikingly beautiful Martyrdom 
of S. Sebastian (now in the Munich gallery) 
which is shown in our illustration. This is 
considered to be Holbein’s masterpiece, and proves that 

he did at last yield to the softening influence of the 

Renaissance love of beauty. A true artist, he loved 

beauty too when he saw it, and his powerful individuality . 

enabled him to learn a new art-language without sacri- 

ficing one jot of his German virility. Those who have 

seen this picture can only explain it by the supposition 

that Holbein must have been in Venice. We know 

nothing from written records of such a visit; but the 

picture bears authoritative witness to a very remarkable 

development in the genius of the painter. It was exe- 

cuted in 1515, and seems to have been his last important 

work. His home in Augsburg was broken up in 1514, 
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1 See p. 206. 


CHAPTER XX = 
ALBERT DURER 


HE character and the work of such a man as Albert 
Durer would require the study of years to do them 
justice. He attracts and at the same time baffles those 
who long.to.enter into the secrets of his imaginative art. 
We can but touch the surface of this’eréat’subject. 
Albert Direr was born in 1471 at Nuremberg, where 


his father, by trade a goldsmith, had settled. The elder 


Durer was a Hungarian, of peasant stock; and ee 
to this alien extraction may be traced the Nurem- 
element of romantic invention which appears ?®"® "47? 
in the work of the son. His Keltic strain of melancholy, 
his intuitions of the supernatural which the Scotch 
would call “‘fey,’’ were no doubt a heritage from the 
silent, hardworking father. ‘‘He had no desire for plea- 
sures, was of few words, did not go into society, and 
was a God-fearing man,”’ is the son’s description of him. 
The boy Albert must have early shown intellectual 
promise. He tells us that his father took a special 
delight in him, and had him taught reading 7 
and writing before he began his training as a ects 
goldsmith. But Albert’s taste for painting .Wolgemut 
was so strong that the father reluctantly con- Us 
sented to a change of work and in 1486 apprenticed 
him to Michel Wolgemut, the best painter in the town. 
Wolgemut (1434-1519) is considered to be the founder 
of the Franconian School; he .has left many archaic 
pictures, which have a quaint charm; and his name 
14 209 
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between Albert Durer and the master who — 
seems to have influenced him the most. In 1492, acy 
cording to the wise custom of those times, he was sent 
travelling in order to see the work of other schools and 


to develop his own taste. The Germans give the name 


‘“‘Lehrjahre’’ to the years of apprenticeship, and ‘‘ Wan- 
derjahre”’ to the time of travel. Durer kept to his origi- © 
nal plan, and went direct to Colmar, where he was kindly 
received by the brothers of Schongauer, and where 
he carefully studied the master’s works, and also the 
processes of engraving practised in the school which 
he had founded. Cther towns which he visited were 
Strasburg and Basle, and it is now believed that he also 
paid a visit to Venice. We may remember that there 
was a large colony in that town of German merchants— 
“Tedeschi,”” on the walls of whose ‘‘Exchange”’ Gior- 
gione and Titian were at a later date to paint frescoes. 
The young Diirer would therefore find himself among 
friends. In painting he would see the early works of — 
the brothers Bellini, and it is known that he took back 
with him to Germany some copies of engravings by 
Mantegna—a master greatly reverenced by Durer. 
His On his return to Nuremberg in 1494, he 
Barrie? married Agnes Frey, and began at the early 
age of twenty-three a steady life of work. 
There are no signs in him of the restlessness and ir- 
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regularity which so many seem to think inseparable 
from what is called the artistic temperament. He had 
learned a trade, he had seen the world, and now gave 
his whole energies to the prosaic duty of earning a 
livelihood. He seems to have considered engraving 
more profitable than painting, and he had no difficulty 
in procuring work. There were many great printing 
firms in Nuremberg from which the supply of “block 
pictures’’ issued (p. 205) must have about equalled the 
supply of books. Durer was soon engaged on a series 
of illustrations of the Apocalypse; and it is in these 
engravings, and in the later series on the lives of Christ 
and the Virgin that we learn best to understand his 
genius. 

In 1502 Direr lost his father, and from that date his 
mother and the youngest brother found their home 
with him. He had only a few years pre- mone 
viously painted a wonderful portrait of the Diirer’s 
old man (see No. 1938 in the London Gal- ‘*2*” 75° 
lery) and in a few heart-felt words he describes his death. 
“It happened by chance that my father fell ill, in such a 
way that no one could cure him; and when he saw death 
before his eyes he resigned himself willingly and with 
great patience, and he recommended my mother to me, 
and charged us to live a godly life. Therefore I now 
take her under my care nevermore to forsake her.” 
Durer faithfully fulfilled this vow. There has been 
much unprofitable gossip about his marriage being 
unhappy, but the source of it all is a petulant letter 
written after Direr’s death by his friend Pirkheimer. 
Modern research discovers no hidden tragedy in the 
Nuremberg home, unless it be the absence of children, 
a real grief to one who loved them, as we know from his 
drawings of them that Dtrer must have done. His 
deep affection for both father and mother is proved 
by his own words. 
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The peculiar tenderness of sentiment and playful 
humour which show us his heart are nowhere better 
illustrated than in the woodcut known as 
ee The Repose or The Carpenter's Shop. It 
belongs to a very popular series on the Life 
of the Virgin executed between 1504 and 1506. We 
know from the legends the various events to be repre- 
sented, and Durer has conceived them with homely 
German literalism; we see the domestic life of his time 
unrolled before us, and behind nearly every scene there 
rise—protective and familiar—the quaint buildings of 
Nuremberg. Inthe fourteenth cut we have The Repose 
in Egypt, the short interval during the Flight when the 
Holy Family are at rest. Joseph has at once resumed his 
carpenter’s work (for behind him, as usual, rises a possible 
Nuremberg) and he is planing a huge board placed on 
two trestles. To the right sits a sweet Mother, watching 
over the typical cradle on rockers, while behind is a group 
of solemn angels. But quite in front isa group of un- 
mistakable putti (p. 150); some are sweeping up the chips 
made by Joseph’s plane, others are stuffing them into a 
wicker basket, while one, more roguish than the rest, 
holds a long splinter in his mouth and pretends to be blow- 
ing a trumpet. A couple of arch merry-makers are 
bounding in from the left, and one holds a seductive toy 
in his hand, no doubt meant as a gift to the sleeping In- 
fant. It is a toy still to be seen in humble back streets, 
and the children call it a “‘windmill.”” Among the 
valuable collection of engravings in the Taylorian Mu- 
seum at Oxford this lively little woodcut is one. 
Towards the end of 1505 Diirer went again to Venice, 
and this second visit at an age when his mental powers 


pega had reached their full maturity left a lasting 
visit to impression on his genius. He too made his 
Venice 


ee mark in Venice, and infused some of his 
northern strength into the minds of the 


- 
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Venetian colourists. His reputationas an engraver won 
‘him respect from the outset. But not until he had exe- 
cuted a picture in oils, The Feast of the Rose Garlands, 
for a chapel connected with the German Exchange 
did he convince the Venetians that he was also a painter. 
Titian and Giorgione and the younger men seem to have 
held aloof from him as a rival; but the old wise Giovanni 
Bellini was eager always to learn. He begged Direr to 
give him as a present one of the brushes with which he 
produced the fine, parallel lines which gave to hair in 
his pictures such a look of life. Bellini seems to have 
suspected the existence of some such implement as the 
multiplex pen with which ingenious schoolboy-culprits 
write off several of their “‘lines’’ at once. Durer in- 
vited Bellini to see him at work, with a brush such as 
other painters used, and the old man was amazed at the 
firm delicate precision of Dutrer’s skilful fingers. Con- 
nected with this stay in Venice we have an 
: 2 Letters to 

interesting series of letters written by Durer  pirtheimer 
to his friend Willibald Pirkheimer, from 
which we give a few extracts. 

“Item: know that my picture says you would give 
a ducat to see it. It is very good and beautiful in 
colour. I have gained great praise for it, Pp ie 
but very little profit. ... I have silenced of Rose 
all the painters who said that I was good in Sa"ands” 
engraving, but that in painting I did not know how to 
use my colours. Now everybody says they never saw 
more beautiful colouring. ... Know also that my 
picture is ready as well as another painting, the like of 
which I have never made; as you don’t mind praising 
yourself, so will I.” 

All these allusions are to The Feast of the Rose Gar- 
lands painted for the German chapel. It is now in a 
convent near Prague. The ‘‘other painting’’ we shall 


speak of later (p. 219). 
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In spite of the compliments of the Venetians, Direr’s 
paintings cannot rank in value with his engravings. 
The hand which drew those firm delicate parallel lines, 
so much praised by Bellini, was better fitted to hold the 
burin than the brush. Durer never learned to paint 
with the freedom known to Italian artists, and it is 
thought that the only sign of Italian influence is to be 
seen in his amorini or puiti. Yet even these are quite 
his own; no Italian ever conceived anything so archly 
fantastic as the angel with the windmill toy. 

In his final letter from Venice he writes: ‘‘In ten days 
I shall have finished here. Oh, how I shall freeze after 
this sunshine. Here I am a gentleman, at home only 
a parasite.” 

Had Durer wished, he might have remained in the 
sunshine of Italy; the Signoria of Venice offered him a 
sinecure post with a salary, and he could have made a 
fortune in that art-loving city by the sale of his pictures 
and engravings. But, unlike Holbein, he rejected the 
proposal to forsake his country in order to win wealth 
and fame. He faithfully returned to Nuremberg, to his 
old tasks and his family responsibilities. 

Yet after 1507 a new epoch opens in his life. He had 
gained recognition as a painter, and many commissions 
came in for pictures. His fellow-townsmen 


Altered 

position in 00 longer treated him as a “‘parasite,’’ and 
Nurem- = “e ie E - . z 
2 re oo artists were eager to become his pupils 


both in painting and engraving. He re- 
moved in 1509 to a large house in the Zistelgasse, where 
he set up a printing press of his own, and superintended 
the training of apprentices. This house is still carefully 
preserved in memory of Nuremberg’s greatest son, and 
SS , draws many pilgrim feet to the picturesque 
house old town on the Pegnitz. It is known as the 

‘““Durerhaus.’’ Here Durer spent thirteen 
years of honourable and almost incessant toil. The 


- 
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minute care which he bestowed on his paintings, his 
drawings, and even the cutting of many of his own 
blocks, was a hindrance to money-making. He was a ~ 
man who, in Oliver Cromwell’s phrase, ‘‘had some con- 
science in what he did,’”’ and he preferred poverty to 
bad work. He had his times too of dreaming, when, 
sunk in a kind of trance, the visions came to him which 
he strove so pathetically to embody in visible form. 
Like every true artist he suffered from disappointment 
in his own achievements. 

“The art’? (he writes) ‘of true, artistic, and lovely 
execution in painting is hard to come unto; it needeth 
long time and a hand practised to perfect 
freedom.”” And again, ‘‘Ah! how often in 
. my sleep do I behold great works of art and beautiful 
things, the like whereof never appear to me awake, but 
so soon as lawake the remembrance of them leaveth me.” 

This desire for beauty may raise a smile when we 
remember the uncompromising ugliness of some of his 
pictured faces. Yet we may call it a “fine ugliness,” 
which expresses a noble side of character. Toil, fatigue, 
disappointment—these were among the clements_of. 
life which—Direr accepted as essentially human; he 
understood them, and did not shrink from depicting 
them. 

In 1514 a great sorrow fell wpon him, and drew from 
him, as only sorrow can, the deepest thoughts of his 
nature. In that year, on May 17, his mother ps ae 
died after an illness lasting twelve months. his mother 
He tells of her death in his own direct way- id fs 
‘‘She died hard .. . I saw also how death came and 
gave her two great blows on the heart, and how she shut 
her eyes and mouth and departed in great sorrow. I 
prayed for her, and had such great grief for her that I 
can never express. ... And in her death she looked 
still more lovely than she was in her life.’”’ 


His dreams 


the: ee veces ane had ie ceee ; 


Tie sexeciite: acseries? OF designs for an immense ~ 


Triumphal woodcut called The Triwmphal Arch, in- 
Arvii tended to immortalise the deeds of Maxi- 
milian himself. Dtrer executed it, and it is one of his 


finest pieces of work. But his connection with this 


unstable and impecunious Emperor was most unfor- 


tunate. The spontaneous work to which his genius — 


impelled him was abandoned in order to gratify the 
whims of the Emperor, and the rich rewards which were 
promised him were never received. It pains us to think 
of Durer in the attitude of a suppliant to such a man as 
Maximilian. 

In 1519 Maximilian died, and in order to procure 
the ratification of the yearly grant of one hundred 
Charles yy -HOFins (still unpaid) Diirer determined to 
becomes bring the matter to the notice of the new 
es Emperor, Charles V. We have already 

learned to know him as the friend and patron 
of Titian (p. 131). Hearing that Charles was going 
first to the Netherlands, Diirer prepared to go there in 
person to proffer his request. 

Accompanied by his wife, he left Nuremberg in 1520, 
and did not return till the following year. During this 
Wes io journey Diirer kept a diary, and we can trace 
the Nether- the whole route, so well known now to the 
ee modern tourist, as he moved slowly down 

the Rhine from Mainz, stopping a few days 
with cousins at Cologne, and finally reaching Antwerp. 


i 
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There he was welcomed as an honoured guest by the 
burgomaster and the guild of painters, and he was 
greatly impressed by the wealth and magnificence of 
that prosperous city. We would fain quote from his 
quaintly fascinating pages, but lack of space forbids. 
We remember that when in Cologne he paid ‘‘two white 
pfennigs to see Meister Steffan’s picture” (p. 203). At 
last comes the notice: ‘‘I obtained my ‘Confirmatio’ 
from the Emperor, through my lords of Nuremberg, 
with great trouble and labour.” 

Direr spent the winter in Antwerp, and might have 
remained there if he wished. The Town Council of 
Antwerp invited him, as the Venetians had done, to 
accept a salaried post, and to honour their city by 
making it his home; but affection for Nuremberg drew 
him back to the old house in the Zistelgasse. His 
working days were nearly over and he returned home 
seriously out of health and depressed. 

During the later years of his life, the great religious 
problems of his day gained increasing hold of him. 
His friend Melancthon says that ‘in him the 
artistic element was by no means the most 
important.’”’ It was impossible that the 
deep-thinking, passionate-hearted Durer should stand 
aloof—rapt in a dream-world of art—when his country 
was travailing in the throes of a new birth. But there 
was a division within himself which made his position 
tragic. His religious life, the mainspring of all his 
activities, had its root in the old faith taught him by 
his mother. He reverenced the Sacraments of the 
Church, he wished for no violent changes in doctrine; 
but his patriotism set him in antagonism to the authority 
of the Pope, and his high moral earnestness had long 
shown him the need for purer standards of conduct. 
We are justified in believing that had he lived longer 
his sympathies would have been given whole-heartedly 


Last years 
1521-1528 
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hastens years Ditrer Ss aen San at portraits, 


were nearly all of prominent men of the reform | 


his sacred subjects were taken chiefly from the gospels; ie 
and his last great work was a strong, impressive oil 
picture of The Four Apostles. ‘ 


They stand in two groups, S. John and S. Peter, and S. 
Paul with S. Mark. Sometimes it is thought that Durer 
meant to depict in these the four tempera- 

rantios ments about which medieval writers had so 
much to say: the melancholic, the phlegmatic, 

the sanguine, and the choleric. His S$. John is thought 
to represent melancholy; a beautiful, graceful figure, 
with a finely cut face said to be a likeness of Melancthon. 
Durer must have known from his own life that the giving 
out of much love exposes the heart to pain, and to epi- 
sodes of melancholy. His S. Peter is bending intent 


over a book; the phlegmatic temperament suggesting 


sedentary studies. S. Mark’s is the only head which 
is raised, and he looks out full at the spectator. S. 
Paul is regarded as the strongest figure of all; choleric 
in the sense of having the indefatigable energy which 
will contend for the right even to the death. This 
picture Durer presented to his native town, begging that 
it should always remain in the Rathhaus (town-hall). 
For a long time his wish was respected but at last one 
of the Electors of Bavaria, a powerful neighbour—one 
whom it would be impolitic to offend—induced the 
Nurembergers to let him buy it for his own collection. 
A copy now hangs in the Nuremberg Rathhaus, and the 
original is in the Munich gallery. 

Diirer’s In 1528 quietly and suddenly Albert Durer 
death, 1528 passed away. On his grave is the expressive 
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word “Emigravit”; only to be translated into our 
feebler English by a whole sentence: ‘‘He hath departed 
into another country.” 


Although Durer is unquestionably great 


engraver than as a painter, he has created many beau- 
tiful works in oils. We have spoken of The 


Feast of the Rose Garlands and The Four care 
Apostles. There is also at Florence The 
Adoration of the Kings, already described (p. 32). 

But perhaps the most perfectly beautiful of all his 
pictures is the Crucifixion of our illustration. This is 
probably the “other painting’”’ (p. 213) about 
which he wrote to Pirkheimer “the like of « cussion» 
which he had never painted before.”” Mr. 

Lionel Cust thus describes it: ‘‘In this marvellous 
little picture the riending oe German and Italian feeling is 
carried out with the greatest success. It may be doubted 
whether any painting of the Italian or any other School 
can rival this little panel painting, only 74 inches high by 
6 inches broad, in intensity and nobility of expression, in 
truth and precision of drawing, and in charm and rich- 
ness of colour. Executed like a miniature painting, it is 
as large in conception and rendering as an altar-piece of 
Bellini or-Raphael. The body of the crucified Saviour 
is German, but without the hard bony conventions of 
Northern art. It hangs relieved against a dark and 
sullen sky, which breaks behind the foot of the cross 
into a low sunset horizon reflected in a deep blue lake 
bounded by the purple hills in the shadows of evening. 
A few thin trees help to accentuate the solitude and 
pathos of the situation. Small as the painting is, it 
can never fail to impress, and it may be regarded as the 
high-water mark of Durer’s painting.’’! This treasure 
is at Dresden. We should notice further that Ditirer 
departs from custom in his treatment of the head, 
1 Portfolio Monograph on Diirer (No. 31, p. 58). 


: natine in “this re ‘were ae on | 
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truth to ‘nature, his studies are as valuable as those of — 
Leonardo. He never, it is true, attained a full know- | 
ledge of the human form, but he observed in other 
directions: a butterfly, a beetle, a rare flower, the pricked - 
ears of a hare, a startled partridge; of such objects as 
these he has left exquisitely careful drawings and studies. 
Many of them may be seen in the Print Room of the 
British Museum, and among them is a charming little 
complete picture in water-colour called the Weterhaus 
(or fish-pond house). It is a frail timber structure, tall 
and narrow, on a small island. All round stretches the 
reed-bordered pool, with a queer old boat moored to the 
bank. The reflections of the trees on the island, and 
the turreted house, are softly shown on thé still surface 
of the water. The word ‘‘Weierhaus” is written very 
small below, followed by the famous monogram with 
which he signed his work, . In his drawings and 
sketches we read his love for nature, and recognise that 
he loved and painted landscape for its own sake, having 
felt the poetry of the visible world about him. 
In_portrait painting Durer.showsmasterly power. 
ae His style i is laboriously ; realistic, every line on 
octal the face, every single hair on the head is 
faithfully reproduced. At least so it seems 


as we pore and pore over the exquisitely careful work- 


Nothing seems to have 
escaped his observing eye, and, in their closers al 
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manship. Yet the final effect is bold, and some of his 
portraits are said to be quite equal to Holbein’s in tech- 
nical excellence. There is a reflection in them however 
of Direr’s own mind and attitude towards life that 
gives them a more personal interest. His portraits of 
himself are naturally self-revealing, but in his other 
portraits we feel that we are shown the man as he looked 
to Durer, not necessarily as he appeared to the ordinary 
spectator. 

The best-known portraits of himself are the handsome, 
brightly-dressed, Venetian-looking ‘‘gentleman”’ so well 
known to visitors to the Uffizi Gallery at ; 
Florence; and the wonderful Christ-like head cscs 
given in our illustration,! which is one of 
the glories of the Pinakothek at Munich. The former 
was painted in 1498, the latter in 1508. The portrait 
at Florence is said by the critics to be a copy, the original 
of which is at Madrid. 

The only sample of Direr’s work in the London 
Gallery is a portrait of his father (No. 1938). It was 
formerly in the collection of Louisa, Lady 
Ashburton, and became the property of the Portrait of 

. ° A his father 
nation in 1904. Of this fine pathetic head 
four examples were already known. Three of these 
(in Munich, Frankfort, and at Syon House) had been 
proved to be copies; but the beautiful picture in the 
Prado—fully signed, and dated 1498—is universally 
recognised as authentic. Its history can be traced, and 
it is known to be one of two original portraits of the elder 
Durer presented by the city of Nuremberg to Charles I. 
In spite of the fact that the National Gallery example 
is unsigned, many critics accept it as the second of those 
two original portraits. It is a splendid piece of faithful, 
realistic work; but beneath the realism there is a pro- 
foundly moving strain of pathos. The peculiar soft 


1 See p. 210. 
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brown tone and red background give a rich harmonious 
sense of autumnal calm. In the firmset mouth and 
grave, musing eyes, we can read «!l that Durer tells #s 
of the man of few pleasures and few words, who did his 
daily work in the fear of God. There are no signs of 
disillusion or fretfulness in that wrinkled face, only the 
natural physical weariness which, after seventy-two 
years of toil, makes a man at last desirous of rest. Durer 
shows us the simple unquestioning fortitude which his 
own heart recognised in the father whom he honoured. 
(See also pp. 209-221). 


CHAPTER XXI 
HANS HOLBEIN THE YOUNGER 


HILE Durer, the last of the medieval painters 
of Germany, was working at Nuremberg, Hans 
Holbein the Younger was rapidly progressing towards 
that mastery over the secrets of technique 
: ° Hans Hol- 
which places him among the moderns. He helatie 
was born in Augsburg in 1497, and it is Tounger 
probable that he and his brother were trained ase 
in the arts of painting and engraving by their father. 
After the break-up in 1515 of the home at Augsburg, 
the two brothers, aged twenty and eighteen, migrated 
to Basle, an important town at that time, 
and a centre of intellectual life. Erasmus, At Basle 
the well-known scholar and humanist, used pegecsee? 
to call it “‘the peaceful abode of the Muses,”’ and he 
was living there when the young Holbeins arrived. 
They were fortunate enough to find employment as 
illustrators with one of the great printing firms which 
were supplying Europe with books. Something like 
two hundred designs for woodcuts are attributed to 
Hans during this first stay in Basle, which lasted until 
1526. Fora short time Hans was in Switzerland and on 
returning to Basle he executed many mural paintings 
there, which have unfortunately perished. At last he 
made acquaintance with Erasmus, who, besides culti- 
vating the Muses, took an intellectual interest in the 
cause of religious reform. It-was said of him that he 
“laid the egg’’ which was afterwards ‘‘hatched” by 
223 
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Luther. He certainly wrote what we should now calla 
very advanced book, The Praise of Folly; in which 
“the delightful and penetrating satire he holds 
Praiseof up the more reprehensible practices of the 
folly 5 Roman Church to the ridicule they deserved. 
The younger Holbein seems to have appreciated it; and 
in one copy—carefully guarded in the museum at Basle— 
the margin has been filled in with pen and ink sketches 
by his hand to illustrate the text. 
It was at Basle that Holbein designed the series of 
woodcuts known as The Dance of Death which many 
years later were published. This subject 
ans °° was no invention of his; it had already been 
roughly painted by many a nameless artist 
of the Middle Ages. It is not likely that it emanated 
from one mind, but rather it seems to have grown, as 
the old ballads grew, by frequent touchings and re- 
touchings. The learned trace its origin to the monks, 
who would represent a living man side by side with a 
corpse to suggest the nearness of death and the need of 
preparation. But the irreverent populace chose to 
regard this weird couple of dead and living as partners 
in a dance, and soon introduced the figure of Death 
himself with a fiddle to supply the music. When Hol- 
bein caught up the popular fancy and made his own 
version of the Dance of Death he exchanged the idea of 
a corpse for Death himself, represented as a skeleton, 
and in each picture he appears to summon his partners 
to the world of shadows. He lays his hand on nobleman 
and peasant, on priest and king and Pope with equal 
authority. Sometimes he mimics jocosely the habits 
of those whom he comes to fetch; wearing a mitre when 
he accosts the Pope, and marching solemnly “with 
candle, with book and with bell’? when he summons 
the priest. He plays on guitar or lute when his call 
is addressed to the worldling. There is no hint of “the 
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pity of it,” there is no trace of the moral earnestness 
which might have conceived the scene as a warning to 
fellow-mortals of the insecurity of life. Yet in some 
of the cuts, it is true, a vein of satire may be detected. 
In one, where a haughty nobleman is represented, we 
see Death creeping up behind and striking him with a 
shield on which is emblazoned a coat of arms. There is 
a hint here of the feudal tyranny of the nobles so soon 
to meet with its deserts in the Peasants’ War. The 
whole series is full of a curious bitter humour which 
seems to rejoice in the knowledge that one tyrant 
walked the earth who overtopped the other tyrants in 
power. Holbein’s genius gives artistic utterance to 
the misery of an oppressed nation; a misery which finds 
vent in a scornful laugh. This laugh is immortalised in 
The Dance of Death. 

It was also during this first stay in Basle that Hol- 
bein began to show his power as a portrait painter, 
and that he executed his two finest religious iene 
pictures, The Madonna of Solothurn and sictures 
The Meyer Madonna. This latter picture 
has been chosen as our illustration. In the foreground 
kneels Burgomaster Meyer of Basle, the donor of the 
picture, with his family. In front of him is 
a gaily dressed youth, his son, holding a 
lovely little naked curly-haired boy. The 
young girl to the right, who is gaily dressed and wears 
a jewelled head-dress, is Meyer’s daughter. Behind 
her is Meyer’s second wife; and the nun beyond is 
thought by some to be Meyer’s eldest daughter by his 
first wife. The picture now belongs to the Grand Duke 
of Hesse, and hangs in a private room in his castle at 
Darmstadt. It is not easy to get permission to see it. 
But there is a copy in the Dresden gallery, from which 
our illustration is taken. 

All are agreed that this Meyer Madonna is one of 
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the great sacred pictures of the world. But so many 
and such conflicting interpretations have been given 
of its “inner meaning” that we approach the subject 
with great diffidence. This at ‘least must be granted 
that it has every appearance of being a Votive Madonna; 
if so, we are justified in believing that some great blessing 
received from the Virgin must have prompted the good 
burgomaster to order this picture in her honour. The 
generally accepted story is that, in answer to prayer, 
his little boy had recovered from a dangerous illness. 
It is thought that the merry little fellow in the foreground 
is that restored child. But the Christ-child (certainly 
in the Dresden copy) looks in contrast to be ailing. 
None can deny that in his attitude there is an unusual 
languor. It is this supposed sickness of the Christ- 
child which has led to many strange fancies, Mr. Ruskin 
going so far as to suggest that it is the boy in the fore- 
ground who is really the Christ. Few, however, can 
accept so entire a reversal of accepted traditions. But 
remembering that Holbein had been brought up as a 
Catholic, and was also a man of very original imagina-_ 


_tion} we-are justified in believing that some specific and 


spiritual thought is intended to be conveyed by this 
novel representation of the sacred group. The ex- 
tremely simple thought, that in order to restore the 
little earthly child—towards whom he stretches out a 
hand in blessing—some of his own life has been expended, 
is one which in no way conflicts with the plainly visible 
features of the subject as represented to the eye. ‘‘Him- 
self took our infirmities and bare our sicknesses,’”’ is S. 
Matthew’s short summary of Isaiah’s prophecy of a 
suffering Messiah. Holbein, who knew Erasmus, may 
well have read some chapters out of S. Matthew’s 
gospel; and the most literal of the critics can hardly 
resent the suggestion that a picture which has so deeply 
impressed the imagination of thousands of men and 
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women may have in it a deeper significance than can 
at once be apprehended by the eye. The Jextreme 
beauty of the colouring gives to the picture an effect 
of mingled solemnity and joy. 

The year 1526 closes the first period of the life of 
Holbein. He had reached the age of twenty-nine, and 
as an artist his powers were mature. 

Owing to the spread of the Reformation, and the 
violently destructive measures which in some places 
accompanied its progress, the ‘‘peaceful Holbein 
abode of the Muses”’ was no longer a fitting in England 
name for the town of Basle. The images of "577578 
the Virgin and Saints were destroyed by the Protestant 
party, and some extremists even condemned the pre- 
sence of pictures in a church. The artist’s occupation 
for the time being was gone. Even Erasmus was obliged 
to quit Basle and return to his native Holland, and he 
seems to have suggested to Holbein the possibility of 
finding work in England. A letter of recommendation 
from Erasmus secured the patronage of Sir Thomas 
More; and Holbein was a guest, probably during the 
whole of his first stay in England, in that bright, culti- 
vated home at Chelsea of which we have such full records. 
He painted several portraits of the More family, and 
of the various distinguished men whom Sir Thomas 
More numbered among his friends. 

In 1528 (the year of Dtrer’s death) Holbein returned 
to Basle, but the town was still in a disturbed state, 
so that it was hard to obtain profitable em- 
ployment. In 1532 we find him again in Return to 
England, and in this country he resided until 3! "58 
his death. 

The position of Sir Thomas More had changed during 
Holbein’s absence in Basle. He was now Lord Chan- 
cellor and a special favourite of Henry VIII. He was 
able to introduce the German painter to the king, and 
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after this there was no difficulty in procuring commis- 
sions. Holbein lived among the colony of German 

merchants who had fixed quarters in London, 
ee as in Venice. We remember the Tedeschi 
England of that town. Their common gathering 
7832-1543 Hace, the hall of their guild, was known as 
the “‘Steelyard,’’ and many of Holbein’s most success- 
ful portraits are of members of this “Corporation.” 

One of the finest is the Portrait of George Gisze, our 
second illustration. The picture itself is/ full of colour; | 
«portrait the young man’s hair is light brown, his” 
of George doublet of cool red, the overcoat and cap are 
eine black. The wall behind is of painted green 
wood, the rich, many-coloured table-cloth is strewn with 
shining articles required in his work. The Venetian 
glass vase holds a bunch of carnations, symbolic, as the 
Germans tell us, of the season of happy love. | Every 
detail is painted with the finest delicacy} such as we find 
in Flemish and Dutch pictures. The“words can be read 
on the letter, and on the bit of paper on the wall. ‘‘For 
the hands of my brother, George Gisze, at London in 
England,”’ is on the letter. The motto-on the wall is 
“Nulla sine merore voluptas’”’ (No pleasure without 
pain). We may connect it if we will with the carnations, 
and believe that another friend besides his brother was 
separated from Gisze by distance. The skill of Holbein 
as an artist appears in the marvellous way in which 
this strong quiet face rivets our attention. We are not 
distracted by the multiplicity o: of details, they almost 
become a_part of, the many, and h heighten t the impression 
that we have been “admitted to the privacy of a real 
sixteenth century business sanctum. 

During his ten years in England Holbein 

Other 
serials painted the portrait of King Henry, _probably 
morethan-—ence. But of the many copies 
existing on the Continent it is thought that only a few 
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are actually by the hand of Holbein. His most famous 
group represented Henry VII and his wife, and Henry 
VIII with Jane Seymour; this was painted for Whitehall 
Palace, but was unfortunately destroyed by fire in 1693. 
A large portrait group of the More family has also been 
destroyed, but a pencil sketch of it was given by Holbein 
to Erasmus, and is now safely preserved at Basle. Few 
painters have received unkinder usage at the hand of 
Fate than Holbein, as so many of his works seem to have 
disappeared. But those portraits he has left are of 
peculiar interest to the student of history, beside being 
of the highest value as works of art. Holbein had_the- 
eee Se essentials in a face, and with a few lines 
Showing’ the character of the man_represented. This 
power 1s specially seen in his drawings: eb 
For all his portraits Holbein made careful studies be-. 
forehand, sometimes of the accessories, but always of the 
face itself. His first aim was to catch a |. 
likeness, and with a free and rapid hand he Growines 
would throw it lightly on the paper. These 
preliminary sketches were generally made in charcoal, 
or with red chalk; they are marvellously clever, and a 
large number of them, fortunately, have been preserved. 
The King’s collection at Windsor is the finest in the 
world; and from these sketches as much as from the 
completed paintings we are able to make acquaintance 
with the leading characters of a most interesting period 
in history. Although the famous portrait group of the 
More family is lost to us, we may still look at the calm, 
strong, and tenderly humorous face of Sir Thomas 
More as Holbein saw it in life. And when looking 
at so many others—at Archbishop Warham, Jane Sey- 
mour, and HenryVIII as Holbein shows them, history 
takes on a new aspect of reality; we know these people 
and understand them as never before. Erasmus in 
particular, who puzzles the mere historian, is - revealed 
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rvellous insight. We see the refined and 
complacent scholar, who"can tolerate with a smile the 
excesses of both religious camps, provided no claims are 
made on him to run any risks in defence of either. One 
of Holbein’s most successful portraits of Erasmus (an 
oil painting) is in the Louvre. But the two most valu- 
able of all Holbein’s portraits are considered to be that 
of a courtly-looking elderly Frenchman named Morette, 
now in the Dresden gallery; and the cartoon of Henry 
VIII at Hardwick. 

Holbein’s position during the last years of his life 
seems to have been that of a court painter, as he re- 
ceived from the king a fixed yearly salary. In 1538 he 
was at the summit of success and in that year he at last 
si A es published ‘his forty woodcuts of The Dance of 
of Death” Death, which became at once popular through- 
published = out Europe. In that same year he was sent 
1538 

to Brussels to paint the portrait of the Duch- 
ess of Milan, a young widow whom King Henry thought 
desirable as a fourth wife. In the next year he went 
Portrait of abroad again to paint Anne of Cleves, and 
atteves «EHS time his portrait erred on the side of 

flattery. Henry, we remember, scornfully 
described her as ‘‘a Flemish mare”’ and soon divorced her. 
The portrait of Anne of Cleves now in the Louvre is 
believed to be the identical picture which Holbein painted 
in 1539. Four years later he was commissioned to paint 
a large picture containing many portraits for the Hall of 
the Barber Surgeons’ Company in London. But he did 
not live to finish it, and in 1543 he died; probably of the 
plague, then raging in London. 
ot a The picture called The Ambassadors (No. 
in the 1314) is considered to be a very fine example 
ie i of Holbein’s work and was painted in 1533 

during his first visit to England. There is in 
the official catalogue of the London gallery such a full 
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description of the picture itself and the two men repre- 
sented in it that the reader is advised to consult that, 
notice. 

At the present time (1909) there hangs opposite to 
The Ambassadors the portrait of the Duchess of Milan 
which Holbein painted in 1538. She stands : 
at full length facing us, and is robed entirely Penk 
in black. The charm of her sensitive hands — Duchess 

ae : of Milan 
and her young girlish face is accentuated by 
this dark background. The simplicity of the attitude, 
and the open, fearless glance of the eyes suggest a very 
attractive personality. She is described as having “a 
singular good countenance, and when she chanceth to 
smile, there appeareth two pits in her cheeks and one in 
her chin, the which becometh her excellently well.” 
This is the lady who rejected Henry VIII’s offer of 
marriage with the witty retort, that, being provided with 
only one head, she was unable to oblige his majesty. 
This very interesting and beautiful portrait is now 
fortunately the property of the British nation’ We can 
hardly turn aside from it without being arrested by 
Direr’s portrait of his father which hangs on the same 
wall. The contrast between these two greatest of 
German painters is almost forced upon us, and the 
following quotation from a German critic may therefore 
prove of interest to the reader. 

“The greatness of the two masters lies in essentially 
different spheres. Direr’s imagination had a creative 
force to which no other German painter has ever attained. 
In_the_gift_of invention, in intelligence,-in-feeling,.and 
also.in_culture Durer stands far above Holbein. But 
the latter, unlike Ditrer;-was a true painter....Colour, ~ 
‘to him, if fot a mere cloak tothe shapes which he calls™™ 


1 The recent agitation about the threatened loss of this 
picture must be fresh in the mind of the reader. 
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into being; it is something essential, of the inmost being 
of his art; it.isa means of expressing his artistic percep- 
tion. Durer issued from a school which was still half 
under the sway of the Gothic style and it was by his 
- genius that he discovered the paths which the new art 
was to follow. 

‘Holbein, on the other hand, was in no way connected 
with the art of the Middle Ages. He was trained by his 
father, who had kept pace with the Renaissance, and this 
had reached its maturity by the time that the boy, born 
in the year 1497, was capable of receiving instruction 
in art and turning it to account. So we have no need 
to school ourselves in the language of form which Holbein 
uses; it is immediately intelligible to us.’’! 


1 Holbein, by H. Knackfuss, translated by Campbell Dodgson 
(pp. I, 2). 
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CHAPTER XXII 
DUTCH PICTURES 


T has been said by M. Havard, author of one of the 
standard books on Dutch painters, that we cannot 
apply to their works the generic term of the ‘Dutch 
School.’’ There seem to be no common ideals, certainly 
no art traditions, to give a sense of unity to the immense 
number of pictures produced in this little country of 
Holland. Even Rembrandt imposed his methods on 
only a few halting followers. Not that there are no 
distinguishing features by which to recognise Dutch 
pictures and put them into a class apart. These abound 
with some monotony. 

The difference between the art of Italy and the art 
of Holland is fundamental, it results from the pursuit 
Ah er of diametrically opposed aims. In Italy 
with Italian certain laws of choice and treatment were 
gee: universally recognised, so that the foundation 
of art was firm, while over this played the ‘infinite 
variety’’ of personal genius or talent. Its aim was to 
eliminate the trivial, and to direct all the powers of 
conception toward the representation of the best of 
which the human mind has vision. It achieved this 
aristocratic aim; and has left us works which ennoble 
and refine the feelings by lifting us out of the common- 
place into the contemplation of ideal beauty. 

In Holland, on the other hand, there was universal 
licence, each man was a law to himself; he looked at the 
confined area within which his own mind happened to 
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move, and he painted the everyday objects nearest to | 
hand. _ The result a democratic art Lommel anda 
——" . sg eS NNR oe a 
times very pleasing, but often sinking into the common- _ 
place. Among these pedestrian Dutchmen we gain but > 
few glimpses of ‘‘the best of which the human mind has 
vision.” But if we are to appreciate them—and the 

- catholic-minded person will draw pleasure from the 
trivial as well as the exalted experiences of life—we 
must fix our attention on what is excellent in their 
work. 

Theirs is essentially an imitative art. They wished 
to reproduce objects visible to the eye with such extreme 
exactness that we might believe them to be —qnitative 
reflected in amirror. They discovered most _ skill of the 
cleverly how to render the exact texture of the a 

_objectsunder observation: silk, satin, velvet, lawn, 
brocade will be exhibited almost with the connoisseur 
knowledge of a salesman. Cheese, carrots, onions, fish, 
raw meat will be displayed in such a way as to instruct 
the conscientious cook about to disburse her mistress’s 
money. It is very clever of the Dutch painters to be 
able to do these things. But they can rise higher; they 
can see a landscape with all its obvious features and 
its various tones of colour; and they can see the men 
and women of their day. The majority of the former 
seem to have spent much time in taverns, where, glass 
in hand and a grin upon their faces, we are permitted 
to see them (in back-street phraseology) ‘“‘enjoying 
themselves.’”’ Through the dextrous employment of 
the brushes of many independent Dutchmen this particu- 
lar form of enjoyment remains permanently visible to 
the eye of succeeding generations. The subject becomes, 
after much repetition—dull. Our search must be 
directed toward those painters whose work is not dull, 
and fortunately Holland has given birth to many of 
these. 


EIR Si = € 1 Ly 
ee ae classified as” ‘belonging to ihe Flemish School. 


van Leyden (1494-1533) has been calle 
ae patriarch of the Dutch School. He was a 
eee 

in distemper, oils, and on glass; and he was really great 
as an engraver. Albert Durer speaks of a visit to 


artist of merit in many departments, painting 


““Maister Lucas who engraves in copper,’”’ and there ~ 


seems to have existed a strong feeling of respect between 
the two artists. 


But before any movement in art could develop from | 


the central germ of this one painter the Reformation 
had caught away men’s minds into a new direction. 
The teachings of Luther soon gained a footing in the 
Netherlands where the love of political liberty had pre- 
pared the national mind for liberty of thought. 

In 1556 Charles V abdicated, the man of tact, who 
maintained his authority by partially overlooking the 


Philip II spread of heresy in the Netherlands. Then 
of pin Philip II came into power, a man of impla- 
155 


cable bigotry. He introduced the Inquisition 
and sent his terrible agent, the Duke of Alva, to crush 
out the double resistance made by the unfortunate 


country against his political and religious tyranny.. 


Alva's Blood-Council condemned and executed nearly 
every patriot of commanding position. But William, 
Prince of Orange, known as the Silent, had slipped 
through the meshes of Alva’s net. He headed that 
rising of the Netherlands against the power of Spain 
which rivals in splendour the Greek wars of patriotism 
against Persia. We know the story; and how at last the 
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Netherlands split in two, and only the seven northern 
provinces continued the fight. 

It was by the Union of Utrecht in 1579 that Holland 
as a nation was born. Almost at once the art of Hol- 
land broke into full blossom, and in a century 


Union of 
perished. It seems as though that long strain Utrecht 
of endurance on the heights of human effort hte 


had produced a violent reaction. After war, and the 
solemnities of a daily comradeship with death, but one joy 
seems to have been desired, to escape from thought either 
by the fireside orin the tavern. All the old subjects must 
have seemed tainted with the spirit of Rome from whose 
cruel grasp the people of Holland had just torn them- 
selves free. Their drinking-scenes suggest the delirious 
laugh which follows an unexpected release from danger; 
their kitchen trivialities the determined direction of the 
mind towards mechanical operations after a too severe 
strain on the emotions. These Dutchmen who chose 
the near things of life for their study were keen observers, 
and they acquired a skill in technique which makes a 
just claim to our admiration. 

To classify and remember the many hundreds of 
names connected with Dutch art is however a trouble- 
some task. To aid the memory it is usual 


5 : Classifica- 
to arrange them according to the subjects tion of 

‘ - Dutch 
treated: (1) portraits, (2) landscapes and sea  aerd 


pictures, (3) still life, (4) genre painters. This 
term genre (kind, or sort) is used for a particular sort 
of pictures, those dealing with everyday life. Con- 
fining ourselves to very few, we give [p. 233] as a further 
aid to classification, a table in which the artists are 
grouped again under the towns with which they were 
connected. At Amsterdam Rembrandt lived and 
worked, and there several lesser artists were trained. 
A large group of well-known names is connected with 
Leyden. To show the parallelism of dates with Flem- 


(1581 (?)- 


“Bosteait~ oS n 


eee ae 

Frans Hals_ oe but very little is actually known. 
an extremely puzzling fact is that no work 
of striking merit can be attributed to him 


1666 


earlier than 1616, when he was over thirty years of age. 
Haarlem was then his home, but his habits were so 


irregular that he was rarely free from debt, and in his’ 


old age was saved from destitution by a small allow- . 


ance from the town-funds. His power 


a life-like portrait has hardly ever b been excelled: if ye 


any one, by Velazquez alone. He 


_ momentary expression, so that one is almost startled 


by the first sight of one of his merry faces. He was 


a rapid worker, and in his later portraits uses little 


colour beyond the natural flesh tints thrown into relief 
by black and white drapery. “At Haarlem are many ~ 


of the finest pictures ever painted by Hals. Many of 
~~" them depict groups of officers belonging to various arch- 
ery guilds of the town; a special favourite is that which 


we have chosen for our illustration. Its full name is 
The Assembly of the Officers of the Arquebusiers of St. 


Adriaen, and it is considered the most artistically suc- 
cessful of all his vivacious groups. It is dated 1633, 


when the artist was in his prime. 

In the National Gallery, London, they have two fine 
examples of the art of Frans Hals, Nos. 1021 and 1051. 
wer On the latter picture is the date 1633, the 
Uohten same as the S. Adrian group. But the so- 

called Laughing Cavalier in the Wallace Col- 


lection is an extremely attractive example of his earlier. 


manner; full of vital interest, and a feast of colour. 
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Van der Helst, a native of Haarlem, is thought to have 
been much influenced by Hals, even if not strictly 
speaking his pupil. He spent most of his 
working years in Amsterdam, and many of meee Be: 
his best portrait-groups are in the Ryks of 1614> 
Museum there. Sir Joshua Reynolds says pat 
of him that he was the first to make ‘‘a picture of por- 
traits.’” Yet some of his best work is in single heads, 
such as the Portrait of a Lady (No. 1937) in the National 
Gallery—a most interesting example. 

To Rembrandt van Ryn we devote a separate chapter. 
The one name selected from among his immediate fol- 
lowers is that of Nicholas Maes. 

He was born at Dordrecht and trained in Rembrandt’s 
studio at Amsterdam. Later in life he spent about ten 
years in Antwerp, and returned in 1678 to Nickle 
Amsterdam. But little more than this is Maes 
known about him, and even this is doubtful.  7°3?-7698 
For so great a difference is seen between the work of 
the early Maes (before he visited Antwerp) and the work 
of the later Maes, that some critics are of opinion that 
there were two distinct painters of that name. The 
pictures of the ‘‘early Maes”’ are very rare and valuable; 
of the four in the English National Gallery, two are 
considered especially fine. His portraits are much in, 
the style.of Rembrandt, and his figure painting is so 
good that he imparts a high degree of interest to the 
most ordinary of his genre subjects. 

“The Idle Servant in the London Gallery (No. 207) is 
one of the best pieces of work ever executed by Maes. 
The door opening into the inner room gives  piiures in 
not only an artistic loophole for the admission National 
of light into the picture, but, by its suggestion ah 
of family life, arouses a feeling of inward well-being 
in the spectator. The Dutch Housewife (No. 159) is 
almost equally clever and characteristic. 
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Classed among the painters of genre we have first, 
as connected with Amsterdam, the names of de Hoogh 
and Vermeer; each of these is supreme in his own pro- — 
vince, and the works of both are rare. 

The English fortunately possess in the National 
Gallery three pictures by de Hoogh which cannot be 
De Hoogh SUrpassed by any example from his brush. 
1629- after They are flooded with light; they make all 
ae the other pictures in the room look faded and 
dull. It is this power of bringing light into his pictures 
which gives to the work of de Hoogh its extraordinary 
charm. He understands too so to use every detail 
introduced as to make them serve direct pictorial ends. 
Our illustration is chosen again from the Ryks Museum;! 
a charming little scene from the drama of every day 
conjured for us into permanent life by the skill of a true 
artist. He was born in Rotterdam, and christened there 
in 1629. But he seems to have been working for some 
years at Delft, and there it is thought that he met Fab- 
ritius (a pupil of Rembrandt) from whom he may have 
learned something of Rembrandt’s methods of painting 
light. But de Hoogh has his own method, quite differ- 
ent from that of Rembrandt; and instead of creating 
centres of brilliant light by contrast with darkness, he 
seems able permanently to capture the pure light of day 
so that it fills every corner of his canvas. Late in life 
de Hoogh settled in Amsterdam, and there died. 

John Vermeer of Delft is of the artistic kindred of de 
Hoogh, and indeed may have been his pupil. He too 

yp. oyobn excels in evoking the magical spirit of light. 
/ Vermeer His t technique is different from that of de 
enaesters = Hoogh: being more exquisitely delicate, and 
to the trained eye of the connoisseur the light in his 
pictures appears actually to vibrate. He too diffuses 

the light throughout the whole picture. Some of his 

1 See p. 242. 


aaa waters, : as ater a true artist nee have? see! an 


3 and depicted it. Recently (in 1903) another very 
‘precious Vermeer was added to The Hague collection; 
just a Girl’s Head, full of the simple yet inscrutable ; 


witchery of youth. 


In England there is a valuable example of this master at 
Windsor, The Music Lesson; and The Lady at the Spinetin 


the National Gallery (No. 1383) in spite of injurious re- 


_ storation, is a very characteristic piece of work. Supreme 


in his own province, remarkable for his loving finish 


__and purity of colour, Vermeer has been compared as an 
“artist with Jane Austen. The simplest everyday themes 
acquire a grace that is almost ethereal when touched by 


those sensitive hands. 


oe 


Gerard Dou belongs to a different class. Born in ; 


Leyden, he seems in 1628 to have become a pupil of 
Rembrandt, but he soon developed a very 
marked style of his own. His favourite 
subjects are domestic scenes; the mere titles 
of a few of his pictures tell their own story: The Grocer’s 
Shop, The Dutch Cook, The Store-room, The Dentist 
(repeated three times), The Herring-seller, and in the 
London Gallery (No. 825) The Poulterer’s Shop. 

This is an admirable specimen of his work. Notice 
the truth to nature of every minute feather on the birds 
lying on the counter, the fluffy depth of the are 
fur on the suspended hare. What patient  Poulterer’s 
precision! It seems almost incredible that oan 
such a worker as this should have left behind him over 
a hundred pictures. Nearly all are quite small, only 
6 or 7 inches square, none exceed 2 feet in length or 
height. The Dropsical Woman in the Louvre is reckcned 

16 


Gerard 
Dou 
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as Dou’s masterpiece. The sick woman leaning back ' 
in her chair is attended by two others, and the doctor 
holds up a phial to the sunlight which pours into the - 
room from a window at one side. 

Born in the same town, Jan Steen was a contrast to 
Gerard Dou. The son of a brewer he seems to have been 

rich, and was much of a traveller. He had an 
= aah = eye for the comedy of life, and himself played 

in it a roistering part. Instead of the uni- 
formly precise work of Gerard Dou, which won im- 
mediate recognition and steady prices, we have in Jan 
Steen much 1 that_is slovenly mingled with work of 
extraordinary. power... His range of subject was wider 
than Dou’s, yet he missed popularity and financial 
success. His irregular life, much of which was spent in 
taverns, may explain this. But he was a true artist; 
he had invention, and humour, and a_sympathetic 
understanding of human nature which distinguish him 
from thé mass of more mechanical craftsmen among 
whom he lived. He had learned his art from Adrian 
van Ostadé (p. 245) and afterwards came under the 
influence of the poetic painter of landscapes, van Goyen 
(p. 247) whose daughter he married. After some years 
of absence from Leyden Jan Steen returned to it about 
1658, and during his later years kept an inn himself 
while still working as a painter. 

He must have been industrious despite his intemperate 
habits, more than 500 pictures being a handsome output 
for a life which ended at the age of fifty-three. Jan 
Steen’s best work is still in Holland, in public or private 
collections. His scenes are such as might be witnessed 
any day and in any country provided we do not quit 
the company of simple folk. He shows us human nature 
in the rough; pipes and glasses are among the usual 
properties.on his stage, and the fiddle (an instrument fe 
handles deftly in his portrait of himself) seems to eB 
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set the tune to most of his pictured merry-makings. 
He shows us children, too, and their pretty ways, with 
- an insight possible only to an affectionate nature. In 
our illustration, Christmas Eve; from the ‘ 
Amsterdam gallery, we get a glimpse of “Mmstmas 
Dutch family life. S. Nicholas is supposed to 
have sent presents for the good children and tokens of 
reproof for the naughty ones. One boy in great distress 
has found a rod in his shoe, while a sister and younger 
brother laugh hard-heartedly at his tears. The favoured 
one is the sweet little girl in the foreground, laden with 
gifts, to whom the mother stretches out expressive, 
appealing hands. It is this touch of tenderness in his 
work which led Sir Joshua Reynolds to discover points 
of affinity between Jan Steen and Raphael. Both saw 
the purity of girlhood, and the pathos of maternal love. 

In the London Gallery Jan Steen is not well repre- 
sented: neither The Music Master (No. 856) nor The 
Terrace Scene (1421) is truly characteristic; and No. 
1378 shows him at his worst. 

Jan Steen was without followers, unless we consider 
van Nieulandt such, but of Gerard Dou’s many pupils 


one of the most famous is Gabriel Metsu. Gabriel 
He moved from Leyden his native town in pes 
1655 and settled in Amsterdam where he 1667 


came under the influence of Rembrandt. 

His skill as a painter places him in a very high rank, 
and the more his pictures are studied the more we 
shall feel their artistic merit. In his chiaroscuro, in 
his careful blending of colours, above all in his use 
of white—a difficult matter—Metsu shows himself a 
master. He chose most of his subjects from high life, 
and treats them with refined reserve. Some of his best 


1 This title is a mistake. The day of Santa Claus in Holland 
is Dec. 5th; in that country the celebration has nothing to do with 


Christmas. [Am. Ed.] 
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pictures are in the Louvre, but in England there are 
good examples at Windsor, in the Wallace Collection 
and in the National Gallery. 

In The Duet (No. 838) the daring use of red should be 
noticed: the scarlet jacket, the paler red skirt, the dark 
red table-cover. In The Music Lesson (No. 839) the 
general effect is so quietly attractive that the underlying 
selective art to which it owes its distinction is wholly 
concealed. But to appreciate its presence we should 
look at Jan Steen’s Music Master just below (856). 
The harsh blue of the player’s skirt brings in a jarring 
note—an error rendered impossible by the infallible 
good taste of Metsu. 

Even more exquisitely—we might almost say affectedly 
—refined than Metsu is Terborch. He seems able to 


cen breathe only in the conventional atmosphere of 
Terborch drawing-rooms. Young Lady in White Satin 
1617-1681 


with her Back Turned, the title of one of his 
works in the Dresden gallery, might fit two thirds of 
the pictures he has painted. They are astonishingly 
perfect; and it is only the superfine air of acquired good 
manners imparted to his figures which robs them of 
direct truth to nature. He shows us the polished 
surface of life, never a hint of possible refractory forces 
at work in the depths below. In contrast to Jan Steen’s 
boors we now have dandies. Look at No. 1399 in the 
National Gallery, Portrait of a Gentleman, a marvel of 
precise, delicate painting. The lace collar, the bows 
of ribbon at wrist and ankle, the soft puckered lawn of 
the dainty shirt, are so faultlessly correct that to move 
one step away from that well-chosen spot between red 
chair and red table would mean esthetic ruin. Some- 
thing of this type must have been Terborch himself. 
He was born in a small Dutch town (Zwolle), at the 
age of about fifteen went to Haarlem to study under a 
little-known master, and after his marriage in 1654 he 
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settled in Deventer, where he died. During his earlier 
years he visited many foreign countries, and received 
knighthood from the King of Spain. In 1648 he was 
present at the memorable Congress of Minster at which 
Spain officially recognised the independence of the 
United Provinces. 

His picture in the London Gallery of this Congress is 
considered by some as his masterpiece; but it does not 
truly represent his style. These plain-coated 
politicians give no scope to his feeling for Congress of 
colour; his own costume we may notice (for 
he stands behind the chair of one of the Dutch delegates) 
is that of a fashionable cavalier. The Guitar Lesson 
however (No. 864) does give a correct idea of Terborch’s 
most characteristic work. His specialty is satin: no 
one can excel him in that material. He needs no neigh- 
bouring contrasts to accentuate its sheen. In this 
picture he also achieves a triumph in cool, closely-allied 
tints; the pale yellow satin jacket is edged with white 
fur, the white satin skirt is trimmed with pale gold 
embroidery, and the effect is softly radiant. The lady’s 
hair is a little severe, the fault of fashion, not his; the 
attitude of the two men is graceful in the extreme and 
yet not forced; the hand beating time is full of expression. 
When Terborch paints like this we soon forget his 
artificiality in the sheer charm of his line, and light, and 
colour. His pictures are not very numerous; some of 
the best are in private collections in England. 

More closely connected with Haarlem than Terborch 
are the two van Ostades; they were born, lived, and 
died in that town. Adrian, the elder, was a yg yian van 
pupil in the studio of Frans Hals, and there Ostadé 
he was much influenced by a fellow-pupil *™”7°*5 
(Brouwer) who is famed for his clever but repulsive 
pictures of intoxicated Dutch peasants. Van Ostade 
differed in character both from Hals and Brouwer, being 


uncouth and ugly, sometimes deformed; but he shows 


such great artistic skill in the composition of his pictures, 
and in his use of colour and chiaroscuro, that he has a 
great reputation. Some 500 pictures are attributed to — 


him, and in most public galleries there are some examples 
of his work. There is only one (No. 846) in the National 
Gallery. 

Isaac van Ostade was the younger brother and also 
the pupil of Adrian. But he was no mere imitator of 
Isaacvan His brother: he struck out a line of his own, 
Ostade preferring out-door scenes, in which peasant- 
7021-1044‘ Jife assumes its rightful dignity. He is fond 
in particular of winter landscapes, and has a trick (like 
Wouwerman) of introducing a white horse into many of 
his pictures. He died young before his talents were 
fully developed, but his work was from the first ap- 

preciated in England, where many of his pictures are 
in the possession of private owners. There are four in 
the National Gallery. A Frozen River (No. 963) is par- 


ticularly charming; its good composition and harmoni- 


ous colouring make it a real masterpiece. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 
DUTCH LANDSCAPE PICTURES 


HE landscape painters of Holland are as a class 
more popular in England than the painters of 
genre. To enter sympathetically into the grotesque pro- 
ceedings of an alien race necessitates the abandonment of 
many of our prejudices. Buta fine piece of scenery gives 
equal pleasure in our own land or in another, possibly 
in the latter case even greater pleasure because of the 
element in it of novelty. 

One of the earliest and best Dutch landscape painters 
is van Goyen, the solitary Leydener in our list. He 
age seems to have owed more to natural gifts 
Goyen than to training. He puts much of himself 
1596-105 into his landscapes, and expresses his own 
temperament in the soft browns and greys which he 
seems to have preferred to more pronounced colours. 
He succeeds in creating in us the same mood of peaceful 
reverie which Nature herself inspires. Two examples 
in the London Gallery are very characteristic: A River 
Scene (No. 151) with its “dreaming spire,’’ and the 
faint reflections on the still river, forms a beautiful 
contrast to A Winter Scene (No. 1327) with its ice-grey 
sense of chill. We should hardly have suspected such 
an artist as this of having taught the lively Jan Steen. 
During the later years of his life van Goyen lived at The 
Hague, where he died in 1656. 

More generally known by admirers of Dutch art than 

247 


> ee artists, and has had its Serail: so” 


| often senna It is traversed by canals and other _ Fé 


rivers besides the Maas, and has often been likened to 


Venice. Albert Cuyp was one of the first to paint it. 


: His beautiful View of Dordrecht, with churches, dwelling-| oe 


houses, and windmills rising from the water along which 
glide shapely sailing ships, is now one of the treasures 
of the Six Collection in Amsterdam. 

Cuyp excelled. in many departments; he painted 
portraits, and still life, and interiors with great success. 
But his chief love seems to have been for the open air, 
and the varying effects of light as it played over river 
and canal, and the meadows along their banks. Some- 
times we think of him as primarily a cattle-painter, so 
many are the pictures in which cows and sheep animate 
the scene. His ships are equally alive, whether full- 
sailed and reflected on calm water, or closely reefed and 
fighting with wind and a stormy sea. But he seems to 
prefer peaceful subjects, and the season of summer, 
and he fills his pictures with a wonderful golden glow. 
He is fond too of sunset and catches its mystery. Most 
of his finer pictures are in Great Britain, many of them 
in private hands. But we cannot hope to see anywhere 
a more satisfying example of his art than the Landscape 
with Cattle and Figures here reproduced! The quiet 
scene, bathed in evening light, is instinct with the spirit 
of the country and the sense of “rest after toil.”” The 
picture hangs in the Dulwich Gallery (No. 169) and 
those who have seen it once will wish to see it again and 
again. In the Wallace Collection too there are good 
examples of Cuyp’s work and in the National Gallery. 


1 See p. 248. 


LANDSCAPE WITH CATTLE AND FIGURES 
CUYP 
Dulwich College Gallery 


THE WINDMILL ON THE BEACH 
RUYSDAEL 
Ryks Museum, Amsterdam 
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The landscape there, known as Evening (No. 53), is 
considered a masterpiece. 

Paul Potter is known to popular fame through his 
Young Bull in the gallery at The Hague. This picture 
has been so often and so enthusiastically de- Paul 
scribed that few visitors to The Hague would Potter 
venture to neglect its claims to attention. 725-7654 
But those who understand fully the importance of Paul 
Potter’s work give greater praise to his smaller pictures. 
Many of these are full of merit; they represent quiet 
Dutch out-of-door scenes, and are executed with masterly 
skill. But they lack the feeling for atmosphere which 
gives such a charm to the work of Cuyp. Paul Potter 
lived much at Amsterdam, though we find him painting 
sometimes at Delft and sometimes at The Hague. He 
died young of consumption, and so his works like Isaac 
van Ostadé’s may be considered to hold the promise of 
even higher excellence than that actually attained. 
There are two small examples in the National Gallery 
(Nos. 849 and 1009). 

Meindert Hobbema, who ranks now among the best 
landscape painters of Holland, seems to have met with 
but scanty recognition in his lifetime. Our  yainaert 
knowledge about him is limited and contra- §Hobbema 
dictory, and we can hardly venture to assert  *°3877°9 
more than that he was living in Amsterdam during the 
latter half of the seventeenth century, and that he died 
there in poverty in 1709, his grave being in the pauper 
section of the Westerkirk cemetery. As a painter of 
merit Hobbema may be said to have been discovered 
by the English, and many valuable examples of his art 
are in Great Britain, notably two fine landscapes in 
Buckingham Palace. The chief interest of his work to 
the lay picture-lover lies in the minute observation dis- 
played of the everyday features of quiet country scen- 
ery. Hobbema paints woods, and forests, and rural 


a ‘Watermill i is a very fine aoe of Hobbema’s ee ae 
He has introduced into it an unusual amount of light, | 


and the red roof to the right and the red-coated man to _ e 


the left bring in a pleasing touch of bright colour. It is 
said that other artists painted for him the figures and 
animals which are occasionally introduced, his own gift 
being for landscape alone. 

There are many good examples of his work in the 
National Gallery, and The Avenue, Middelharnis (No. 
830) is one of the finest pictures he ever painted. It is 
just possible that Middelharnis may have been his 
birthplace; there is a tradition to that effect. He has 
certainly painted it as though he loved it. 

This picture is typical of Dutch art. The whole of 
life’s daily round is presented to the imagination: the 

man with the pruning knife is engaged on his 
Aveven Simple task of daily labour, the deep-roofed 

farmhouse suggests the busy house-wife pre- 
paring for his home return, the long road links the 
country with the trade and chaffer of the town; while 
above, quietly protective, rises the tower of the old 
church. The grey sky keeps the tone of the pic-. 
ture low; it is set in the key of what Browning calls 

e ““C major of life,” the best key for permanent con- 
tent. We are conscious of the spaciousness and 
beauty of the earth, and the dignity inherent in the 
human lot. 

Solomon Ruysdael was probably a pupil of van 

1See p. 304. 


; Aster Jacob nis 


This painter was trained by his father as a ree ms 


but his artistic talent was so marked, that he eventually 


made painting his profession. Very little is . 

known about him accurately, except that he genic 
was born and died at Haarlem. Some think See 
he must have travelled a good deal, perhaps *”*° 
even in Norway, because he so often paints wild moun- 
tain scenery which is not to be found in Holland. It is 
especially in his choice of subjects that he differs from 
Hobbema. He seems to have been attracted by the 
romantic features of nature rather than by the quiet 


scenes which satisfied Hobbema. It is easy to recog- == 


nise his pictures. The majority of them show us pine- 
trees and crags against a dark sky, and in contrast the 
dashing foam of a waterfall. Ruysdael seems to have 
loved gloom for its own sake; and there is a strain of 
melancholy in his pictures which truthfully interprets the 
feelings often stirred by the sight of bleak mountain 
scenery. But he fails to interpret the sense of exulta- 
tion which is also aroused by the strength and grandeur 
of mountains—a feeling which Titian and the English- 
man Turner understood. Ruysdael’s effects have there- 
fore in them an element of affectation, not unlike the 
studied romantic melancholy of Byron. They seem 
impressive at first, but are not likely to take a deep 
hold on our affection. His pictures of simple Dutch 
scenery have a more lasting attraction. They are 
indeed so sympathetic and quietly restrained in their 
rendering of natural scenes that we do not at once realise 


_g how full of interest they are. Our illustration shows 
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one of these, The Windmill on the Beach, in the Ryks 
Museum, Amsterdam. 

There are many of Ruysdael’s pictures in England, 
no less than fourteen in the National Gallery; perhaps 
the most pleasing is A Waterfall (No. 855). 

Of the many marine painters of Holland the two we 
select for mention are William van der Velde and Jan 
van der Capelle. Of Cuyp’s gifts in this department of 
painting we have already spoken. 

The well-known painter, William van der Velde the 
yonnger, was the son of a previous William van der 

Velde known as the elder, also a marine 
— artist, but of less repute than his son. This 
Velde the elder William was born at Leyden, was in 
eee early life a sailor, and seems to have taught 

himself how to make pencil and chalk sketches 
of his experiences at sea. He was at length employed 
by the Dutch Government to make pictures of some of 
their great sea-fights, at which in his capacity as artist he 
was obliged to be present. King Charles II of England 
invited him in 1675 to this country, and retained him by 
the grant of a liberal salary to represent English victories 
instead of Dutch ones. He died in London in 1693. 

The younger William was also invited to England by 

Charles II, and employed to make oil paintings of his 

7 father’s sketches. He remained in England 
apy until his death in 1707. His work was 
Veldethe greatly admired and valued at that time; 
Younger . 
1633-1707 2nd he executed an immense number of small 
marine pictures, several thousands of them, 
which are very naturally not all of equal merit. William 
van der Velde was a rapid worker, and his little sketches 
show us a “ship at sea’’ under every conceivable con- 
dition of waves and sky. On the whole, he paints fine 
weather scenes better than storms, and there is a super- 
ficial cleverness shown in his pictures which makes 
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them pleasant to look at. But they never catch the 
strong terrible mystery of the sea. Matthew Arnold’s 
one line, 


The salt, unplumbed, estranging sea, 


more thrillingly expresses this than a whole roomful of 
van der Velde’s pictures. They may be seen in profusion 
in the National Gallery, London; fourteen of them hang 
on the walls of Room XII. An interesting large picture 
by van der Velde called The Morning Gun (Le Coup de 
Canon) may be seen in the Wallace Collection (No. 137). 
Of the personal history of Jan van der Capelle hardly 
anything is known. He is supposed to have been paint- 
ing in Amsterdam between the years 1650 and 
1680, and his pictures are much like those of ae 
van der Velde; but they are considered superior 
in delicacy of treatment and poetic charm. A few 
winter landscapes painted by this artist are considered 
specially valuable. Two of these are in England in pri- 
vate collections, and most of his sea-scapes also. There 
are four examples of the latter in the National Gallery. 


van der 
Capelle 


CHAPTER XXIV 
REMBRANDT VAN RYN 


E now come to one man of great genius in Holland 
among the many men of talent; the one supreme 
artist who overtops the whole multitude of his fellows: 
Rembrandt van Ryn. He was!/at the) same time an 
innovator in the technical treatment of his pictures and 
a visionary in the conception of his subjects. / We have 
to remember that Holland as a nation had broken so 
completely with the past that a temporary paralysis of 
the higher imagination seems to have ensued. 

Formerly the church had supplied both guidance and 
inspiration; she drew men’s thoughts to the ideal subjects 
Rem- which the painters set forth in pictorial form. 
ce And since the Renaissance, royal patrons, 

for the adornment of their luxurious palaces, 
had supplied another kind of subject—the picturesque 
mythology of ancient Greece and Rome. But Holland 
had cut herself off from the Roman Church, and from 
allegiance to any earthly sovereign. It required great 
inventive powers, when deprived both of Christian and 
classic legends, to discover new ideal themes for pictures. 
But Rembrandt had one source of inspiration left: in 
the words of Bunyan about Evangelist, ‘‘he held the best 
of books in his hand.’’ We shall therefore find in 
Rembrandt’s work an entirely original rendering of 
Bible scenes; he read the book for himself, selected the 
subjects which attracted him, and by the exercise of 
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his powerful imagination and his artistic skill he gave 
them a fresh interpretation. 
He aimed at a truthful rendering, and so gave much 
time to the study of Jewish faces which often appear 
among his portraits. These he utilised for His 
the characters in his sacred pictures. There imaginative 
is even some attempt to introduce Oriental ee 
costumes; but as the limited knowledge of the day left 
him ignorant of the main features of life in the East, 
there is sometimes a grotesque mingling in his pictures 
of modern Dutch realism with the scenes already made 
classic by the art of Italy. Some prejudiced minds feel 
repelled by this. But on a nearer scrutiny it will be 
found that Rembrandt always infuses a spirit of poetry 
_ into his work which draws us into ) sympathy with him, and 
Takes us conscious of a new order of “moral” beauty. 
By an extraordinary feeling for the charm of light 
Rembrandt could achieve visible pictorial effects which 
have an elevating influence on the mind. 
He used light as_a_mecromancer would use 
magic; at.one moment to arrest the outward 
eye, at another to set free the inward forces of thought.| 4 
His; ‘mechanical trick, as we may call it, was to create _ 
dazzling centres of light by juxtaposition with intense 
“darkness. - Yet so marvellous was his art that he could 
‘tmake his shadows transparent) we can discover faintly 
what is there; but.at the point read the light is focussed 
we are boundtolook, That point is the heart of,the-pic= 
ture, and the central thought controlling the whole theme. 
With this power over light Rembrandt was able to 
dispense with the old devices of symbol or halo, which 
spoke to the intelligence rather than to the feelings. His _ 
saered_pictures_speak direct to the feelings, and our 
intelligence may afterwards work out their meaning. 
For this, no great cleverness is needed, only a knowledge 
of Bible history, and the spiritual secrets contained in 


His 
use of light 
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| it. They should be very popular with unlettered and 


simple people. 

As an instance of the way in which Rembrandt uses 
light to emphasise the spiritual significance of his sub- 
ear ject, we may mention his Nativity at Munich. 

“Nativity” In so far as he could mentally see the story 
Ag recorded by S. Luke, he represents it. Simple 
peasants finding shelter in a stable, these he shows us 
quite realistically. We might any day see a similar 
group entering the casual ward of a workhouse. There 
is not the least attempt to arouse religious feelings by 
the device of remoteness, or unusual beauty. There is 
no pretty fancy, like Correggio’s in his Dresden Notte 
(p. 30), of a miraculous light breaking from the body 
of the child. No angels hover around. A plain story 
‘plainly told of two worn-out tramps who have laid their 
new-born baby in a manger, is all that Rembrandt 
shows us. And a few ungainly shepherds have just 
opened the stable door and are peering in. A dull, 
prosaic rendering, so we should say, of that momentous 
event, which has changed the course of history, and 
given new splendour to the destiny of man. But Rem- 
brandt has not forgotten the magic influence of light; 
the weary Joseph takes down a lantern from a hook on 
the wall in order to meet the strangers, and at once the 
face of mother and child grow luminous, and all over the 
disordered litter of the stable floor there play sudden 
gleams of brightness. The scene is lifted, as by a 
miracle, from earth to the region of mystery which 
borders on heaven. 

It is difficult to turn away from Rembrandt the 
magician to record encyclopedic details about Rem- 


‘oats brandt the man. Yet his life is full of pathetic 
Reni interest. The year _1606..is the generally 
en accepted date of his birth. He was the son 


of a Leyden burgher of some position and 
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wealth, the owner of a valuable mill on one of the many 
branches of the Rhine, whose delta has become the 
low-lying country of Holland. The particular branch 
which turned that mill is the only one which retains the 
name of Rhine, and from it Rembrandt’s father, Her- 
mann, took the name of “van Ryn,” and the famous 
son retained it. He was one of a family of seven, and, 
while his three brothers were brought up to business 
occupations, his own destination was the university. 
But his father at length yielded to the boy’s ried 
invincible bent, and allowed him to be trained by Pieter 
asa painter. He studied for three years ‘*™™™ 
under a Leyden master, and afterwards entered the 
school of Pieter Lastman at Amsterdam. This artist 
. had studied in Italy, and had directed his attention 
chiefly to the action of light in its various forms, sun- 
light, moonlight, candle-light, firelight. Although never 
attaining success himself as a painter, there is no doubt 
that Lastman exercised a determining influence over 
the genius of Rembrandt; and from Lastman he must 
also have learned the art of engraving. 

In 1624, at the age of eighteen, Rembrandt began his 
real training in the school of nature. He lived quietly 
in his home at Leyden and trained himself. 


: ‘ Pri 

He began with etching, and remained at work ee 
steadily not only during the whole day, but cee 
1624 


far into the night. { He observed for himself, 
experimented for himself, and never lost a chance of 
catching and reproducing any new type of face. For it 
was the human face, especially as a medium of expression, - 
to which he weccea his most attentive » study. He made 
use of his own; and would’sit before a “glass performing 
fa ce exercises to correspond with every phase of feeling. 
Anger, fear, contempt, laughter, he would go through 
them all and get them reproduced with the brush or 
on his etching plate. Of the numerous completed por- 


17 
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traits of himself which have come down to us, many were 
mere studies of the head in different lights and with 
different accessories. They are therefore of very unequal 
merit, although interesting as examples of his method 
of work. 

Rembrandt’s earliest known oil paintings date from 
the year 1627. They are not remarkable, but show a 
Early freer style than that of other Dutch artists, 
paintings and in all there is proof of the painter’s love 
aces of light.~ In spite of his singtlar plan of 
educating himself, ie soon won the confidence of other 
students, and Gerard Dou became his pupil in 1628. 
Settled in  LWO years later his father died; and in 1631 
Amster- he moved to Amsterdam, the rich, populous 
dam, 103 capital, where work was to be found and 
money earned. 

Although only twenty-four, he soon received impor- 
tant commissions, and a band of pupils gathered round 
him. It is said that he kept each of them at work in a 
separate small room, so that their individuality might 
be preserved and strengthened; a wise arrangement when 
we think how vacillating are the early steps in any art, 
and how readily the tyro seeks support from the nearest 
prop. 

Very soon, during the course of the next two years, 
Rembrandt produced one of his best-known pictures, 
nies. The School of Anatomy, of which a fuller 
ria notice is deferred (p. 262). In 1634 he mar- 

ried Saskia van Uylenborch, who brought 
eight years of happiness into his life. He painted many 
portraits of her, the one chosen for our illustration being 
a special favourite with all who have seen it in the 
Saskia’s gallery at Cassel. She is dressed in specially 
varies at beautiful clothes, nearly all being of warm 

shades of red which are becoming to her fair 
skin and dark hair. Her hat is red with a plume of 
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white feathers in it; her dress is of ruby-red velvet, 
while pretty sleeves of faintly striped greenish grey 
project from beneath it, and above is a dull brocaded ~ 
collar of a bluer shade of grey. Round her neck and 
wrists, and even in her hair, gleam beautiful jewels, 
and she holds in her hand a sprig of rosemary. This 
is one of Rembrandt’s most beautiful portraits. 
Although perfectly happy in his marriage Rembrandt 
was not free from serious troubles and anxieties; beside 
the loss of several children, and in 1640 of Rembrandt’s 
mother, there was the constant, harassing, perplexing 
insufficiency of money. This was not due to any failure 
in industry, for Rembrandt was at work all day. His 
paintings were in request, and, for that date, they ob- 
tained good prices. Saskia too had brought him a small 
fortune, but money was always scarce. It is true that 
he bought jewels—extremely fine ones—to hang round 
her neck; but he loved her, and nothing was too good 
for her. He was always ready—to him a natural im- 
pulse—to make a loan to any of his friends in distress. 
And he had a way of bestowing his etchings (which now 
command thousands of pounds) on any casual visitor 
who might express a liking for them. But when the 
bills came in, why there was no money to pay them with 
seems to have remained a puzzle to him to the end. 
The brothers of Saskia were sharp business men, and 
they watched their brother-in-law with suspicious eyes. 
Saskia, knowing him, had made a remarkable 
will after the birth of her last child, Titus. 
Although ostensibly this boy was her heir, 
she left everything virtually to her husband; with the 
one proviso, that, in the event of a second marriage, 
her half of their joint property should be put in trust 
for her child, while Rembrandt was still to enjoy the in- 
terest during his lifetime. If Rembrandt had at once 
declared the value of Saskia’s property and settled it 
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legally on Titus, his future troubles might have been 
avoided. 

In 1642, the year of Saskia’s death, he painted his 
celebrated picture, formerly called The Night-Watch 
Sees (p. 263), and through it gave unintentional 
Saskia offence, and entirely lost the favour of his 
‘ogee Amsterdam public. One patron, who really 
valued his work, the Stadtholder of Holland, Prince 
Frederick Henry, continued to give him commissions, 
and for a time the impending ruin was postponed. 

In 164%.the brothers-in-law grew anxious, and asked 
to be informed of the amount of property due to Titus. 
Rembrandt boastfully named a sum nearly twice what 
it really was; a piece of folly which cost him dear. In 
1649 rumours were heard of a secret connection between 
Rembrandt and one Hendrickje Stoffels. No data have 
yet been found which prove a legal marriage; but as 

twenty years later the property of Titus 
Hendrickie was claimed in accordance with the terms of 

the will, we infer that a second marriage did 
take place. If so, it can have been to no other than the 
faithful Hendrickje; she bore him a daughter in 1654 
and proved a true mother to the young Titus. But she 
came too late into Rembrandt’s life to save him from ruin. 

In 1656 he was declared bankrupt; his house and all 
the pictures and engravings and rare jewels which he 


ent. had collected were sold by public auction, 
Epi and for a quite inadequate sum. Rembrandt 
165 


at fifty years of age was homeless, and had to 
begin the fight for daily bread all over again. For Titus 
part of the property had been retained, and his interests 
were protected by a public guardian. Then Hendrickje 
and Titus formed a plan for the help and protection of 
the unfortunate Rembrandt. They united their common 
funds, and started a kind of shop for the sale of artistic 
objects. The partnership was legally ratified, and each 
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uw ] © mone dvantage from. ie 
rent, but he received board and lodging i in return fo 
~ “his services. This was the only way in which a ho 
could be ‘re-established, and he consented. A few 

_ friends! had stood by him in his time of trouble, and they 
procured him occasional commissions. In 1661 an 
important one was entrusted to him, and Rembrandt 
painted The Syndics of the Drapers (see p. 263). After 
this the gloom which overshadowed his life grew deeper. 
It is thought that he was threatened with blindness. 

No engravings are found of a later date than 1661, yet 

for these there was a readier sale than for his pictures. 
- No doubt the close, fine work, carried on too by artificial 

light, had injured his eyes. It is noticed that in his later 

portraits there are defects of proportion which may be . 

attributed to this cause. 

In 1661 or 1662 he lost Hendrickje, the devoted and 
capable guardian of his home. She left her property 
to her daughter Cornelia, but she entrusted 


it to the management of T itus (now twenty) uae: 
with instructions that his father was to Stoffels 
benefit by the interest of it so long as he lived. Shae 


Again no actual proof of her death exists 
any more than of her marriage. Of the remaining years 
of the life of Rembrandt very little is known. Titus 
on reaching twenty-one received what was left of his 
property. In 1668 he married, but before the end of 
the year was dead. Early in 1669 his wife gave birth 
to a daughter, and Rembrandt was present at the bap- 
tism of his only grandchild. 

In the autumn of that year Rembrandt’s troubled life 
came to a close; and the greatest artist of Death of 
the world—neglected, sorrow-stricken, mis- Rem- 


brandt 
understood—was buried obscurely and cheaply 608 
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in the Westerkirk at Amsterdam, where a tablet on the 
wall records the fact. 

Of the five hundred and odd pictures attributed to 
Rembrandt it is impossible to mention more than a very 
few. Of his etchings, quite miraculous at 
times in their fidelity to nature, and the way 
in which they pulsate with light, we must 
refrain altogether to speak. His oil-painting which 
has attained the greatest celebrity among the travelling 
Ais public is The School of Anatomy in the Royal 
School of Gallery at The Hague. It belongs to Rem- 
Anatomy” brandt’s first period, and was painted soon after 
ie he had settled in Amsterdam. It was usualin 
Holland—after the dissection of human bodies had been 
legalised—to have in every town one special hall (in 
straightforward Dutch, the ‘“‘cutting-room”’) where 
demonstrations were held for the instruction of students. 
In that room it was also usual to hang portraits~of the 
leading members of the local ‘“‘Surgeons’ Guild.”’ The 
Dutch had a craze for portrait groups, and exceedingly 
dull productions the most of them are. But this is an 
exception. Rembrandt has created a picture: the dead 
body, foreshortened and much in shade, is the centre 
of interest. From it the lecturer has just removed a 
muscle which he exhibits and explains. The other 
doctors direct their gaze either at the corpse or the 
lecturer’s hand. Two—possibly three—look inattentive. 
This is due to Rembrandt’s conscientious wish to make 
_ good portraits, and he gives us eight powerful, intellect- 
ual heads, each in itself full of extreme interest. But 
there is a certain want of concentration, and so 
the picture fails to achieve artistic unity. There is 
certainly the suggestion of a central point of in- 
terest towards which every other detail in the picture 


should converge, but this suggestion is not completely 
realised. 


His 
pictures 
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Ten years later Rembrandt undertook a similar com- 
mission, and this time his feeling for artistic effect made 
him oblivious of the personal vanity of his «ne nignt- 
sitters. He produced a picture, one of his Watch ” 
most famous, known as The Night-Watch, mae 
or more correctly The Sortie of the Company of Captain 
Frans Banning Cocg. The work of Rembrandt was to 
paint individual portraits of Captain Cocq and his 
officers, but he has done full justice only to the captain 
and one lieutenant. These two are in the foreground 
fully illuminated by Rembrandt’s marvellous light. 
The others are in various animated attitudes likely to 
occur as they came hurriedly together before the order 
of march had been established. A girl holding a cock! 
(thought to be the prize to be competed for) is also 
shown in a strong light. But the remaining faces are 
in shadow, and some hardly visible at all. It is a strik- 
ing picture, but the men who had subscribed their 
guilders in order to see themselves glorified in paint, felt 
defrauded. The reputation of Rembrandt as a popular 
artist was ruined. His failure in tact had lost him the 
custom of Amsterdam. The name Night-Watch seems 
to have arisen because years of neglect at last resulted 
in a grimy darkening of the picture. Careful restoration 
shows that the scene was intended to take place by 
daylight, that form of unearthly chiaroscuro daylight 
which Rembrandt loved. The picture now has a room 
all to itself in the Ryks Museum at Amsterdam. 

But it was in 1661, after disgrace and poverty had 
fallen upon him, and premature old age had whitened 
his head, that he painted his greatest picture, ies 
The Syndics of the Drapers. This order we  Syndics” 
remember was procured for him by a faithful the 

1 Probably an allusion to the name of the captain, whose coat- 


of-arms may well have contained.a cock after the fashion of 
the age. (Note, Am. Ed.) 
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to nature. Extreme simplicity is the prevailing note 
of this picture; a red Oriental table-cover, ‘brown | panel- — 
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ling behind, plain black coats with white collar, erie 


flesh tint of the faces supply all the necessary colour. 
They are so skilfully and subtly blended that a ‘soft 
general tone of golden brown suffuses the whole picture. 
It hangs in a separate room in the Ryks Museum, and 
is considered to be Rembrandt’s masterpiece. Yet we 
may venture to maintain that, however superior from 
the artistic point of view its rank may be—from the 
point of view of human interest The School of Anatomy 
exerts a greater power. It is only a specialised taste 
that can prefer these tame drapers, engaged—so we 
imagine—in the discussion of accounts, to those keen 
“‘brainy’’ doctors at the moment of apprehending a 
thrilling scientific truth. 

Rembrandt’s portraits of himself are exceedingly 
numerous. We can follow him through every stage of 
iid life, from the time when, young and hand- 
of himself | SOme, he won the love of Saskia, to the last 

forlorn period of old age when the portraits 
of him are almost too painful to look on. We mention 
a few of the best known self-portraits. In the Glasgow 
gallery he appears as a young man of unusual 
beauty of countenance, with masses of wavy 
brown hair hanging down to the shoulders, and a dark 
velvet cap over-shadowing his forehead. In the Pitti 
Gallery in Florence hangs a very favourite 
portrait. We see him still young, and with a 
bright, alert look on his face. He wears a flat black 
velvet cap and a black cloak, while across his shining 
satin collar glitters a gold chain. The date of the 
picture is 1635—one year after his marriage with Saskia. 


In Glasgow 


In Florence 
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= The eres caries (No. ssa) is dated 1664. ae 
; shows us Rembrandt after the death of ‘Hendrickje, a 


man verging on sixty, and of decidedly unpleasant — 
appearance. The folded hands are pathetic. Yet they - 
had not lost their cunning, for he worked on valiantly 
even into later years. But the attitude suggests the 
curbing of their former vehement activity, the acceptance 


_ of thwarted purposes and unaccomplished hopes. 


Last scene of all, that ends this strange eventful his- 
tory, we have in the Imperial Museum at Vienna a 
picture of Rembrandt painted in 1668 which 


: In Vi 
shows him with a rough, swollen, furrowed zee 


_ face such as we can hardly recognise. There is a hag- 


gard look in the large eyes which is infinitely sad; yet 
the mouth is set with an air of resolution that gives 
assurance of a continued power of fight against the 
shocks of adverse Fate. It was in the next year that 
he died. 

One word more about No. 672, which has been chosen 
as our illustration, page 260. Not only is it interest- 


ing as a portrait, but we may notice in it iecacke 


one of the distinguishing features of Rem- in the 
brandt’s work as a painter—his subtle and ice 
subdued employment of colour. orkifig up 

frorm the wn cloak“hanging over the bar, we 


rise to the greener brown of the sleeve, faintly striped; 
then the deep brown of the velvet coat, trimmed with 
a lighter tone of fur and opening over a soft greyish 
green waistcoat. Passing up over the soft white shirt 
front we reach a beautiful line of pure colour in the 
yellow collar; and yet not quite pure: small dots of 
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blue check the exuberance of its tone. Above that 
come the flesh tints, the clear brown eyes, the seal-brown 
velvet cap, and shining faintly in front is a jewelled 
button. The quiet background of greenish grey forms 
a perfect setting to the figure. 

Of Rembrandt’s other pictures in the Gallery we 
cannot speak in detail, but the store both there and at 
the Wallace is abundant and varied. We should not be 
content with merely observing the technical excellence 
of Rembrandt’s work; and especially his clever chiaros- 
curo; we should look deeper into these faces so marvel-_ 

. 4 ——o—— ee 
lously interpreted for us by the exercise of imaginative-"= 
ae Rembrandt is above alla_seer of things 


painful | oe But with Rembeae dt there i is no bitter- 
ness—only pathos. To him darkness serves but as a 
“foil to unquenchable light. ie 
Very strikingly characteristic of this power is the 
Christ at Emmaus of our illustration. The type of face 
aie is ordinary, even rough; yet we are strangely 
Mars moved. Rembrandt painted this in a time 
of sorrow, soon after Saskia’s death, and his 
own grief is worked into the peasant face of the Christ. 
The halo, so often used merely as a symbol, here adds 
apreasity to the inward force of expression. Rembrandt 


[ shows us the majesty inherent in every human sow ul 


CHRIST AT EMMAUS 
REMBRANDT 
Louvre, Paris 
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’ of Saracen conquests swept continuously west- 


CHAPTER XXV 


THE SPANISH SCHOOL OF PAINTING 


N medieval times there was no Spain. As a nation 
and kingdom she appeared late upon the stage of 
history, when already in Italy and Flanders the art of 
painting had reached its zenith. The story of Spain 
is unique. 

After the death of Mohammed in 632 the great tide 
; A.D. 632 
ward along the northern shores of Africa, until Death 
in 698 the Atlantic was reached. Only the of Moham- 
narrow Straits of Gibraltar lay between jee 
victorious Islam and Southern Europe. 

In 713, under their leader Tarik, a further advance 
was made, and the first spot where he planted his foot 
on European soil is known to this day as ,,, am, 
Gebel el Tarik (the rock of Tarik), now con- Moors in 
tracted to Gibraltar. His followers, no longer pee 
known by the name of Arabs, or Saracens, are familiar in 
European history as Moors. After quickly subjugating 
the entire peninsula, they crossed the unavailing Pyre- 
nees; and in 732 poured down like a devastating flood 
into the plains of Southern Gaul. 

In that same year Charles Martel, the deputy of the 
Frankish king, withstood them and defeated them at 
Tours. This memorable battle, prolonged 
during a whole week, decided the fate of 
Europe. Mohammedanism was routed, and 


never again emerged from behind the barrier of the 
267 


Battle of 
Tours, 732 
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among them, and little kingdoms struggled into ieee . 


In the south under the Moors the land was well culti- 


1 


vated, beautiful cities arose, and science and art flour- 


ished; but in the north material progress was delayed 


by the determination of the Christians to win back 


their old territories by the sword. In those early cen- | 


turies there was no hope for the rise of a native school 
of art. 

At last in the fifteenth century, the epoch of the world’s 
new birth, there arose in the Spanish peninsula the two 
eicaee strong leaders whose work it was to create a 
of Castile nation. The many little kingdoms of the 
rere foregoing centuries of struggle had become 

consolidated into two, Castile and Aragon. 
In the one, under the careful. guardianship of her 
mother, the Princess Isabella was growing in gentleness 
and wisdom; in the other Prince Ferdinand was learning 
from his aged father the secrets of successful rule. 

In 1469 by the marriage of Isabella and Ferdinand— 
she nineteen and he eighteen years of age—the founda- 

tions were laid of a future union between the 
ee two kingdoms. In 1474 Isabella became Queen 
nandand Of Castile and in 1479 Ferdinand became 
Teabella King of Aragon. A formal union of the two 
1469 

crowns followed, and, by the conquest of the 
Moorish kingdom of Granada in 1492, the Christian 
kingdom of Spain came into possession of nearly the 
whole territory now bearing that name. The sacred 
Conquest of war, as it was considered, against the infidel 


Grana 5 
; oo os Moors had lasted ten years, and during that 


Wi pacts oe sant thee Set 
; formidable Spanish ; wes which afterwards proved its” i 
mettle in the Netherlands and Germany. ae 
In the same year of 1492 Columbus discovered ile 
- New World, and the gold of Mexico and Peru soon 
enriched the government coffers of Spain. Dicer 
The country had entered on its brilliant career of America 
as one of the leading powers of Europe. Still a ig 
however, it had no native school of art; but there was a 
wish to vie in splendour with other civilised countries, 
_and artists from Flanders and Italy became the tutors 
of the Spaniards. 
Although the art of Spain was thus fostered, we might | 
even more correctly say created, by the influence of 
foreigners, it has some marked characteristics 


ety a ty he een 


Character- Co 


of its own. Perhaps the most striking are the istics of 
prevailing gloom from which so few Spanish saat Yet 


pictures are free, and the tendency to depict 
with unflinching realism those sordid and repulsive 
aspects of life which but few can think it desirable to 
embody in art. Both these unlovely qualities in the 
work of Spanish painters may be traced to the same. 
malignant source of influence—the Inquisition. 7 
Through the mistaken piety of Isabella this secret 
court for the discovery and eradication of heresy was 
introduced in 1481 into Spain. It was against 2 
the Jews and the Moors that its earliest Spanish 
activities were directed; but every thinking ‘asi 
Christian was equally in danger of becoming an object 
of suspicion. Then would follow the sudden arrest, the 
question by torture, and the secret condemnation to 
death at the stake, or the more lingering torment of an 
Inquisition prison-cell. Under this ecclesiastical Reign 
of Terror the warlike valour of ‘the Spaniard hardened 


ten thousand were burned during the cate ire -— 


years when Torquemada was chief inquisitor; and the 
average per year of convicted persons (not all being 
favoured with death) amounted to six thousand. 

The art cradled in such conditions as these could 
know nothing of the tenderness, the freedom, the ecstasy 
which thrill us in the best work of other schools. The 
Spaniard painted as a rule with a slavish observance of 
the instructions laid down by the Inquisition; or, if at 
any time he dared to be free, his hand found pleasure 
in representing the mutilations and burnings of heretics 
on which his imagination had been taught to dwell. 

Early Spanish painters are generally classified in 
three schools, the / iisian, the Valencian, and the 
Te soa Castilian’ or, as it is called later, the School 
ofAnda~ of Madrid. Although Juan Sanchez de 
er Castro, living in the first part of the fifteenth 
century, is sometimes called the “‘ Morning Star of Anda- 
lusia,” yet it is Luis de Vargas, born in 1502, who 
rightly deserves to be regarded as the founder of that 
school which culminated in Murillo. 

De Vargas received his training as an artist in Italy 
and in that country spent the greater part of his life. 


rales But before his death he returned to Seville and 
Vargas ps introduced the Italian methods of painting 
1502-15 


in fresco and oil. He has left some inter- 
esting pictures, rich in colour and showing considerable 


-— Zarbaran, - hepato work owes nothing to the influence 


his ie 


_ of foreigners. _ He was of peasant extraction 


Francisco 


ahd was born in the high lands of Estrema- = Zurbaran 


dura. Early signs of talent led his father to 5976 


send him down to the studio of las Roelas, the pioneer | . 


of naturalism in Seville. The boy made rapid progress, 
his style from the first being simple and bold, and in all 
his work there is evidence of a close observation of na- 

e. Of retiring habits Zurbaran would probably have 


remained contented all his days in Seville, and worked 


for the churches and convents in the neighbourhood. 
But in 1650 his influential friend Velazquez obtained a 
post for him in the king’s service, and Zurbaran moved 
to Madrid, where he died in 1662. 

The critics of his work regard it as typical of the two 
main tendencies which dominate Spanish art—‘‘mys- 
ticism and realism.’’ But the mysticism of 
Spanish art is strongly ascetic; it reflects the eee 
teaching of S. Dominic, who according to the Italian and 
legend rolled out of his cradle when an infant ee 
to seek a harsher couch upon the floor. Its 
conception of religious ardour is self-mortification, a 
militant annihilation of all the instincts of the natural 
man rather than their purification through the influx of 
spiritual energy. A monk of Fra Angelico should be 
contrasted with a monk by Zurbaran in order to realise 
fully how the Italian conception of ‘‘mysticism’’ differs 
from the Spanish. 

Zurbaran was a fine painter, and the examples in the 
London Gallery’are so excellent that there is no need to 


enumerate others. The Franciscan Monk Pictures 
. bb Sp in the 
(No. 230) shows us the combined “mysticism weaaal 


and realism’’ in Spanish art, and the bold- Gallery 
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ness of the execution shows us the power of Zurbaran 
as a painter. 

In the portrait of A Lady as S. Mareare (No. 1920) 
we see his gift for portraiture, a department of art in 
which, almost involuntarily it would seem, he has done 
some of his best work. When comparing it with the 
neighbouring Nativity and the sunburnt skins of the 
peasants we shall bear in mind that the lady’s complexion 
is artificial. A white skin was the recognised character- 
istic of high rank, and, when not a gift of nature, was 
acquired by those aids to the toilet which have been 
known in every age. Zurbaran gives us the lady as she 
wished us to see her; his power is shown in the vividness 
of the representation. 

This Nativity has given rise to a controversy which is 
still active. The catalogue attributes it to Zurbaran, 
ae but many sound critics maintain that it is an 
“Nativity” early work by Velazquez. Those who are 
aprase acquainted with Zurbaran’s best work in 
Spain have never seen anything like this. If he really 
painted it, all are agreed that this is his masterpiece. 
Whoever the painter, this is an admirable example of 
purely Spanish art; nothing in the least like it can be 
discovered in any other part of the gallery. Piety and 
homeliness are mingled, but there is no hint of the gro- 
tesque which so often startles us in early German 
pictures. In spite of its pronounced realism there is a 
certain dignity in all the rough faces which brings them 
into harmony with the sacredness of the theme. 

The very dark ugly shepherd who kneels before the 
Babe, with clasped wrinkled hands, is just such a one 
as might be seen any day in the streets of Seville. ‘Goth 
and Moor and Jew in one,” would perhaps explain his 
odd appearance. The old woman’s face above has a 
certain comeliness, and the Virgin with the finer-cut 
features of an aristocrat is almost beautiful. The 
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ntially Somme ae its quiet dignity” and the Child 
a have been born in no other land than Spain. 
The prevailing tone of the picture is brown, but the — 
touches of red and green in the draperies of the Virgin 
and the kneeling peasant are a source of pleasant relief. 
_ Two other names of interest connected with the | a 
_ Andalusian School are those of Francisco Pacheco and a 

_ Herrera the Elder. The former, a third-rate — piancisco z 

_ painter, is remembered chiefly for his art Pacheco 

treatise called the Arte de la Pintura, from AS as 

which much curious information may be gathered about 
_art-ideals in Spain. Pacheco was appointed by the 

Inquisition as inspector of sacred pictures, and was thus 

able to impose many restrictions on the freedom of 

artists. He had an academy in Seville where many ~ ~~ 

were trained, among them the celebrated Velazquez. Pre 

Herrera is also remembered chiefly for the part he 

played in the education of Velazquez. His own work 

is of its kind very powerful. But he was a frocreca 

gloomy and violent man, it is indeed prob- the Elder 

able that there was a strain of madness in 757°*®5° 

him, and the large frescoes which he painted with 

furious rapidity arouse astonishment rather than admir- 

ation. All his best work is in Seville.! 

The best-known painters of Valencia are the two 

Ribaltas, father and son, and Joseph de Ribera. It 

was this school which first. adopted the It: the Italian AP 

metheds of painting, and laid stress on the” Valencian 
f a visit to Italy and careful goon 


impertance_ol a visit UO 2! 
study of the masterpieces of the Renaissance. 
a Pa da 


— 


—— 
1 The Art Museum of Worcester, Mass., has a fine group by 
Herrera, Christ among the Elders. 
18 
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The elder Ribalta formed his style on that of Raphael, 
but certainly not on the style of those earlier works, 
Bee ae ae attractive through their simplicity, which 
de Ribalta Were painted, as Ruskin expresses it, when 
1550 (?)- Raphael was “‘young and heaven-taught.”’ 
ees Ribalta preferred the copyists of Raphael, 
the Carracci (p. 152), and his paintings are therefore 
devoid of originality and life, although technically suc- 
cessful. He is chiefly valued as an historical painter, 
and to form a just estimate of his merits he should be 
studied in his native town of Valencia. There is an 
interesting altar-piece by him, a Crucifixion, in Mag- 
dalen Chapel, Oxford. The younger Ribalta (Juan) 
would probably have surpassed his father, but he too 
died in 1628, at the age of thirty-one. 

Joseph de Ribera was born near the town of Valencia 
in 1588, and was destined by his parents for one of the 
sone learned professions. But his bent for painting 
de Ribera was so strong that he wilfully forsook the uni- 
7588-1056 versity for the studio of Ribalta. He soon 
found his way to Italy, and nearly died from starvation 
in the streets of Rome. This rude school of experience 
taught him to look with scorn on the soft ideal paintings 
of the Eclectics (see p. 152). Ribera was more attracted 
by the work of Caravaggio (1569-1609), a painter of the 
Roman School who had led a re-action against the 
Eclectics, and maintained the importance of direct ob- 
servation of nature. Caravaggio’s work was eccentric, 
and he loved especially the violent juxtaposition. of 
extreme light and shade which reminds us of Rembrandt. 
When at last Ribera, through the kindness of a discern- 
ing cardinal who housed and fed him, was able to begin 
his studies in earnest, he joined the ranks of the ‘‘Na- 
turalists,”” and strove to outvie in extravagance the 
work of his favourite master. Very soon he moved 
to Naples, where he held the position of court-painter 
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to the Spanish viceroy, and acquired great influence and | 


wealth. Ribera was known in Italy as Lo Spagnoletto (the 
little Spaniard), and his influence was felt through the 
whole peninsula. He died at Naples in 1656. 

His work is considered by connoisseurs as really 
valuable and certainly the best of the so-called ‘‘natural- 
ist’? school. His technique is admirable and 
his colour good. But he delighted in horrors, 
the flaying of S. Bartholomew being a favour- 
ite subject; and his unrelenting realism omits nothing. 

Examples of Ribera’s work may be seen in nearly 
every gallery in Europe, but his masterpiece is a Deposi- 
tion from the Cross in a convent in Naples. It is free 
from the extravagances which he so often affects, and 


His 
pictures 


-the restraint and repose of the grouped figures, com- 


bined with a sincere vein of pathos, make the picture 
specially impressive. There is a good Ribera in the 
Dulwich Gallery and there are two in the National 
Gallery, London. The Pietd (No. 235) is an excellent 
example, characteristic both of the master and Spanish 
art generally. To feel the difference between Spanish 
and Italian art this should be compared with the beauti- 
ful Francia (No. 180). 

Belonging to the Castilian School are those artists of 

é p88? 

the sixteenth century Who lived in the various towns of 
the great central plateau of Spain: Toledo, The 
Badajoz, Valladolid, and others. When Philip Castilian 
II selected his new capital and began in 1563 goes 
the building of his palace, the Escurial, a new era set in 
for painting. After this the painters of northern Spain 
gravitated to Madrid. 


The most prominent name of the-€astiliaiSchool-is: 


that of Theotocopuli, li, commonly known as El Greco (the 
Greek). Little is known about his early years Ti tees 
except that he was born in Crete, and that 1548 (?)- 
he studied in Venice under Titian. He was a 


Li 
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for some years in Rome, and his work is spoken of with 
much enthusiasm by an Italian writer of the time. He 
arrived in Spain somewhere about 1577, and settled at 
Toledo. Pacheco knew him and says of him that he was... 
“in all things as singular as his paintings.” El Greco 
painted a large number of pictures, and there is an 
astonishing difference between those executed in Italy 
and those dating from his sojourn in Toledo. Gradually 
he abandoned the bright colouring of the Italians, and 
adopted a cold grey tone which some attribute to the 
influence of the barren scenery of central Spain. He 


ainted truthfully what he saw, and his admirers num- 
ber him among the faithful students of nature whose 
realism marks the later development of art in Spain. 
But his pictures are “singular,’’ as Pacheco remarks, 
because of the strangely elongated figures and faces 


which appear. in nearly all of them. sate at ces 


Pictures London has two examples, S. Jerome (1122) 
eae and Christ and the Traders (1457) from which 
Gallery a fair opinion can be formed of his style.? 


1 He was an architect, sculptor, painter, and author of a lost 
treatise on the fine arts. (Am. Ed.) 

? In America the New York Museum has an Adoration of the 
Shepherds, and the Boston Museum a Seated Monk. (Am. Ed.) 


CHAPTER XXVI 
VELAZQUEZ AND MURILLO a 


LTHOUGH born late and very rapid in its decline, 

the lyr has given to the world one of 

the greate Diego de Silva y Velazquez 
reigns now on an at throne, and has the art- 
‘ world at hisfeet. He is the painters’ painter, and nearly 
every known problem of actual craftsmanship_has | ‘been 
faced_by him and triumphantly | mastered. He_excels 
chiefly in portraits, and so forceful and vivid are they 
that it has been said of him that he transferred..the 

living features to his canvas by sheer force of will. 

Velazquez, born at Seville in 1 1599, was destined by his 
father, a man of fortune and culture, for one of the 
learned professions. But the boy’s natural 


Born at 
bent soon appeared, and he was apprenticed Seville 
first to Herrera the Elder. The eccentric and 2599 


violent habits of this master soon led to a separation, and 
Velazquez passed on to the studio of Pacheco. No pre- 
cocious brilliance seems to have marked these early 
years; we only know that he showed that “infinite ca- 
pacity for taking pains’’ which in itself is genius. From 
a third master, a pupil of El Greco, he must have caught 
the liking for those cold grey tones already spoken of 
which suggest a kinship of taste between Velazquez and 
the Greek. But Nature taught subtler lessons than any 
of these three, the young painter observed closely and 
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i 1621 died Philip It, Avy with the reign of 

_ IV began a new era. Pacheco had friends in M adrid, 
Accession 2 
of Philip gifts, and in 1623 Velazquez was sent for by 
WV. 162t the powerful minister Olivarez, and soon be- — 
came t-painter to the youthful king. 

In 1628 Rubens visited the court of Spain (see p. 184) 
and, although no signs of direct influence can be traced 
Rubens in in the work of Velazquez, it is thought that — 
Madrid his intercourse with the famous Fleming bore 
age fruit in a development of power. A very 
strong realistic picture, The Topers, now in the Prado, 
belongs to this year; and in 1629, no doubt on the advice 
of Rubens, Velazquez set forth for Italy. 

He travelled in company with Spinola, the great 
Genoese captain, who had just returned from that 
First visit. | Victorious campaign in the Netherlands in 
to Italy which the Surrender of Breda formed so splen- 
naa did an incident. Neither could then foresee 
how their names would be linked, and together com- 
memorated, in a picture whose fame swells with advanc- 
ing years. Velazquez stayed in Venice, where Tintoretto 
moved him more profoundly than Titian; a year in 
Rome seems to have nearly won him over to the theories 
of the Eclectics; and a short visit to Naples led to a 
friendship with Ribera which is thought to have exercised 
some influence over his own style. 

In 1631 Velazquez returned to Madrid, and a fine 
series of pictures, marked by a steadily growing mastery 


he had a great opinion of his son-in-law’s 


te Va 
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: This boy, destined to die young, was the pride of his | 
father’s heart, and an object of enthusiastic Dis 


affection to all who knew him. Velazquez Baltazar 
painted him from the age of two upwards, and ise 
with no other little prince in history can we form so 
close a visual intimacy. He died at the age of seven- 
teen in 1646, but he lives for ever in the portraits of 
Velazquez. 

In 1648 for a second time the court-painter visited 
Italy. His stay was prolonged for nearly three years, 


and during the jubilee celebrations in 1650 he Peas 
was in Rome. There he painted his marvel- visit to 
Italy, 1648 


lous picture of Innocent X, one of those 
miracles of portraiture which he seemed to ‘‘will” 
on to the canvas. It is now in the Doria Palace at 
Rome. 

In 1651 Velazquez returned to Madrid, and at his own 
request was appointed to the office of “‘Aposentador 
Mayor,’’ or grand-marshal of the palace. 


He had long acted as art adviser to the King, yee 
and the arrangement of the pictures and tador 
decorations of the Escurial and other pal- ene : 


aces had been superintended by the court- 

painter. Now his duties would extend to the supervision 

of every form of court ceremonial and entertainment. 
In 1660, after many years of war, the Treaty of the 

Pyrenees was concluded with France, and a marriage 

arranged between Philip’s eldest daughter, Maria 


i , in piernaee phasis to Ses of eee 
the hares je a heir to the ies Don Baltazar oe a 


ato ‘San Seow 5 
: tian, 1660 


oo over to RS Prt HAA who, iheuglt express- 


ing himself as ‘‘appalled at her costume,” vowed +t 
she was ‘‘ beautiful and would be easy to love.”” Through- eet 


out the slow, difficult progress from Madrid, a matter of 
about a month’s duration, it was Velazquez who was 
responsible for the royal comfort and dignity at every 
_ halting-place.. During the three weeks at San Sebastian 
it was his forethought and contrivance which maintained 
the Spanish traditions of magnificence, and devised 
masques and pageants in honour of the great occasion. 
Ennobled in the previous year by admission to the 
Order of Sant’ Iago, Velazquez also played a prominent 
part in the negotiations between the two courts. His 
handsome face and splendid attire attracted the special 
notice of the chronicler of that historic meeting; he 
wore a silver-braided suit, and a cloak with the red cross 
on it of his Order of knighthood; a silver-hilted sword 
hung at his side, and a gold chain about his neck. Itis as 
a stately grandee of Spain that Velazquez bids farewell 
to the stage of life. 
| Broken with fatigue he returned to Madrid only to 
die. The faithful wife who had secured to him the 
Death-at peace of a happy home survived him but 
Madrid for seven days. The king made no secret of 
= his great affection and his grief. The life led 
by Velazquez must have been regular and strenuous; 
like Rubens, although he shone in court circles, he seems 
to have found his happiness in the society of wife and 


children, while to his art he devoted the full energy of an 
acutely observant mind. 
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et ee main oy ae we have no 
in his Life. "Unfortunately for England, the 
best of these are in Madrid, and no just esti- 
_ mate can be formed of the greatness of Velaz- 
- quez without visiting that city. 

Among the most interesting Rroeatey in the Prado 
_ Gallery are the portraits of Philip’s idolised son and 

heir. The one given in our illustration re- 


4 
: 


presents him on horseback, galloping forward saeatihey 
as it appears towards the spectator. No ~ Don 

1 : : Baltazar 
picture by Velazquez excels in charm this Cake 


equestrian portrait, and it is particularly 
noted for the richness and splendour of its colouring. - 
. For once Velazquez seems to emulate the Venetians; _ 
ane Sir Walter Armstrong speaks of his having achieved ~ 
““a decorative whole as rich and musical as sany Tit Titian.” af 


This is one of the great pictures of the world, ‘the ——s 
finest purely historical picture in existence. It was 
painted to commemorate a victory very dear «The 


to the pride of the Spaniards. In the long Surrenderof 
war with the Netherlands (lasting inter- tes 
mittently until 1628) Breda, a frontier town of great 
strategic importance, had often changed hands. Finally 
in 1625, when garrisoned by the Dutch under Prince 
Justin of Nassau, the Genoese captain, Spinola, deter- 
mined to re-capture it for Spain. For one year the 
brave garrison held out, and then Justin was forced 
tosueforterms. This was Spinola’s moment of supreme 
glory: he granted honourable terms, allowed the van- 
quished to march out armed and with flying colours, and 
praised, with generous courtesy, the gallantry of his 
defeated foe. In the picture we see Justin of Nassau, a 
pathetic figure, delivering up the keys of the city; while 
. Spinola, with uncovered head and a look of ineffable 
tenderness, lays a hand on the Prince’s shoulder. We 
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remember that Velazquez had travelled with Spinola 
to Italy in 1629, and may have heard from his own lips 
the story of the siege. He had the opportunity of study- 
ing the features of the noble Italian commander, and 
paints him as though he loved him. ; 

Behind Spinola rises the forest of lances from which 
the picture has received its popular name of Las Lanzas. 
They are strikingly decorative, and they emphasise, as 
one critic has suggested, the perfect military discipline 
of the Spanish army. The confused variety of weapon 
and uniform among the Dutch speaks eloquently of their 
sufferings and their defeat. It is rare to find so much 
warmth and variety of colour in any work of Velazquez 
as we find here. Its date is probably 1638. 

Belonging to the last period of Velazquez are the 
portrait of Innocent X, already mentioned, the Infanta 
of our illustration, and two very famous pictures in the 
Prado: The Maids of Honour (Las Meninas) and The 
Tapestry Weavers (Las Hilanderas). 

Our illustration, the Louvre Portrait of the Infanta 
Margaret, Philip IV’s youngest daughter, has been 
The selected purely for its beauty. This ‘‘deli- 
Infanta cious little princess,’’ as she has been called, 
Margaret : 

appears on the canvas undisfigured by the 
monstrous and ‘‘appalling’’ hooped skirt of the period. 
We feel, as Louis XIV did about her elder sister, “that 
it would be easy to love her.” 

Outside Madrid and the Royal ’Gallery at Vienna, 
there is no more representative collection of Velazquez’s 
pictures than in the National Gallery, London. 


’ 


Pictures i 

in the An example of the early period, perhaps as 

Panag early as 1617 or 1618, is The House of Martha 
allery 


(No. 1375). Despite its Scriptural name, de- 
rived from the three uncouth figures in the background, this 
is nothing but a kitchen scene (or bodegone) ' of the kind 


1 Bodegon is a chophouse or public tavern for the lower classes, 
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_ reverence in Italian art, and both angel and child are 


devoid of beauty. The whole tone of the picture is _ 


x grey, harsh, and cold. But the initiated value it as 


marking a stage in the development of the painter’s 
talent, and exhibiting some of the most admired charac- 


_ teristics of his manner. 


_ despatching Pareja to the Indies, entered 


This portrait (No. 1315) of the Spanish admiral is 
signed and dated 1639. The bluff, alert vitality of the 
admiral makes the portrait convincing. It Adie 
is said that King Philip, some days after Pulido- 
Pareja 
the studio of Velazquez and, on seeing the picture, cried — 
out indignantly: ‘‘Not yet started, Admiral?” 

Another picture belongs to the last years of the painter’s 
life, and is known as the Rokeby Venus, because it was 
so long in the private possession of the owner 
of Rokeby Park, Yorkshire. Sir Walter ME eat 
Armstrong, in his ‘Portfolio’? monograph 
on The Art of Velazquez, gives a full description and 
criticism, from which we quote :— 

“The tradition that Velazquez painted a Venus more 


_or less in emulation of Titian, seems to be of respectable 


antiquity. The picture is entirely Spanish, in spite of 
its Venetian inspiration. The chosen model has the 
long oval face, the square shoulders, the muscular waist 
and legs, and the broad hips of the Spanish women,” 

. . [And this is the explanation of the blurred face inthe 
mirror:] ‘‘A fully defined head in this part of the can- 
vas would have destroyed the pattern. It would have 


-~ low- ype, aes vice face Eon _ “Christat 
no memories of the Christ we have learned to 


the Column” = 
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se oe ae to keep his aia sacune as Pe Stati age 
. Sofar ashandling goes the picture is the broadest and a4 
feeeet ever painted by Velazquez. The figurei is modelled 
with long sweeps of the brush, travelling with extraordi- 
nary audacity and precision over wide planes, and estab-— 
lishing the form in despite, as it were, of probability.”’! 
London has two portraits of Philip. The full length, 
(No. 1129) painted probably during the middle period, 
; is considered by some critics to be chiefly the 
hi eee work of Velazquez’s assistant and son-in-law 
Mazo. Martinez. We may add here that 
The Boar-hunt, The Duel, and The Betrothal are also attri- 
buted to Mazo. 
The bust portrait (No. 745) is one of the last miracles 
of the brush executed by Velazquez himself. 
This picture, once seen, haunts the memory 
with a persistence that borders on obsession. 
Velazquez painted with consumm, ower the things 
that his eyes had seen; given the objécts to be seen, and 
there was nothing he could not do. But the gods with- 
held from him the gift of that higher imagination which 
conceives ideal beauty and creates it for our delight. / 
He is a pedestrian on the broad highway of life, and 
he satisfies us best in our pedestrian moods; when, 
oblivious of the stars, our curiosity Stated: on the 
tangible things of the wayside. 
A great contrast to Velazquez is his fellow-townsman 
and contemporary, Bartolomé Esteban Murillo. Born 
in Seville in the last days of 1617, the boy 
Murillo ° é 
1617-1682 at the age of nine was left a penniless orphan, 
and through the kindness of a relative was 


1 The Art of Velazquez (p. 76). 
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on Ries of cloth used for tapestry hangings: or orna 
_ mental sails; excellent practice, as the quick wor 
_- necessary gave him unusual freedom in _the use of the 
brush, | F 


In 1640 his master left Seville, and Murillo was aes 
on his own resources. He painted as Velazquez did 
from the life, and the same Andalusian peas- Sy erases 
ants; only he seems to have used them chiefly oe ae 
as models for sacred pictures. There was a ready sale ; 
in Seville for small cheap devotional pictures which were 
exported to the new colonies in America, and Murillo 
made a living by them. It must also have been at this 
time that he painted many of his Andalusian street- 

Arabs which afterwards became so valuable. 

Then came the friend who was to change the whole 
direction of his life, a travelled artist, Pedro de Moya, 
who had served in the Flemish wars, and 
passed under the spell of van Dyck and Ru- 
bens. He urged Murillo to seek a wider artistic training 
in Flanders and Italy. For this money was lacking, 
but at last Murillo did reach Madrid. The great court- 
painter, Velazquez, showed him much kindness, and 
introduced him to the royal picture-galleries, where the 
peasant boy of Seville could study the masterpieces of 
Flanders and Italy. Further travel seemed unnecessary; 
he learned much from Velazquez, and took to heart his 
words: ‘‘the best teacher is Nature.’ 

In 1645 he returned to Seville, and soon became 
famous: he founded an academy to which young artists 
came in flocks to be trained, and in 1648, 
having married a lady of some position and 
fortune, he settled down to his life’s work. Orders 
poured in on him as they did to Rubens in Antwerp, 


1641 


1645 
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and many of the pictures now passing for gentine 
Murillos are certainly the work of his pupils. He was 
engaged on a large altar-piece for a church in 
1682 Cadiz when a fall from the scaffolding resulted 

in irreparable injury. He returned to Seville 
to die. 

According to Spanish critics Murillo had three styles 
of painting: his early_or ‘‘cold’’ manner; his second or 
“warnr’~manner; and his third or ‘“‘misty’’ manner. 
He passed, in fact, through much the same stages as 
Velazquez, laying emphasis first on well-defined con- 
tours, then softening them by gradation of colour or 
shading, and at last achieving that light-ethereal mode 
of treatment which is’considered his best. 

The interest of his work lies in the fact that it is 
essentially Spanish; there are no signs of his having 
accepted either the Italians or Flemings as 
masters; he worked independently from_the 
life. It is also remarkable that, although 
Murillo was a fealist as regards employing for his sacred 
characters some ordinary Andalusian model, he succeeded 
in infusing into them a certain dignity and aloofness 
which is full of religious mysticism. In the province of 
sacred art Murillo may be considered as the last of the 
“Old Masters.”’ 

Yet his pictures have of late years been steadily 
declining in popular favour. As contrasted with Velaz- 
Declinein uez, the uncompromising realist, the work 
popular of Murillo shows a strain of effeminate soft- 
gabe: ness which to some suggests affectation. 
When contrasted on the other hand with the best Italian 
art, he lacks that purity of colour—the symbol, we may 
call it, of paSsion—which gives to the most ideal subject 
virility and the simplicity of truth. Yet it cannot be 
denied that Murillo is a great artist. His works fall into 
two distinct classes: those realist studies of beggar boys 


Interest of 
his work 
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which will always delight the lovers of genre subjects; 
and his large sacred compositions. 

Among his sacred subjects one especially is characteris- 
tic, the Immaculate Conception. This belief was not 
authoritatively sanctioned by the Papacy 

: . : The “Im- 
until 1615. With the gradual increase of  maculate 
the honour paid to the Virgin came at last the cee 
thought that she too, like her Son, must have 
been born without sin. The severe thinkers, the Domini- 
cans, argued that this belief was an innovation; but the 
Franciscans, specially fervent in the cult of the Virgin, 
declared that it was implicit in the already accepted 
dogmas of her Assumption and Coronation (p. 24). 
Christendom was divided, until the edict of 1615 gave 
a qualified sanction to the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception. (As a dogma we may remember that it 
was not enforced until 1854.) In Spain, the most 
Catholic of Catholic countries, the rejoicings were great, 
and very soon we find the subject depicted. Pacheco 
in his treatise (p. 273) gives precise instructions as to 
how it should be treated: ‘‘A young maiden with 
grave sweet eyes, her hair golden, her features with all 
the beauty painting can express, her hands to be folded 
on her bosom, and joined in prayer. The moon under 
her feet, and a crown of twelve stars around her head. 
Her robe of spotless white, her scarf or mantle of blue; 
cherubim and angels bearing roses, lilies, and palms 
should hover round her. The head of the dragon to be 
under her feet.”’ 

In this subject no painter has excelled Murillo. The 
example in the Louvre is well known, and one of the 
finest to be seen outside Spain; and there _ 
are four in the Prado which hold the highest Wes. 
rank. One is the unusual representation 
of a half figure only, with the crescent moon forming 
the under frame of the vignette. Two others are in 
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charm that is absent from the more gloriously 


ardent Madonnas which Murillo painted later. Simple > vats 
city is hard to attain; here Murillo has felt and inter- 


cepted the strength and beauty of virgin purity with the 
assurance of a primitive Italian. Our second illustration 
shows the famous altar-piece in Seville Cathedral of S. 
Anthony of Padua and the Child Christ. Here we see the 
masterly composition and the dramatic intensity of pre- 
sentation which marks Murillo’s best work. It is only in 
Spain that a true estimate can be formed of his powers. 

Our two pictures of peasant boys (Nos. 74 and 1286) 
are good examples of Murillo’s genre work. The S. 
Pickines John and the Lamb, although a little fanciful 


a in conception, has a peculiar charm for the 
Gallery eye. The warm tones, and the graceful 
menden attitudes of both boy and lamb well express 


the perennial winsomeness of childhood, and draw us 
gently into a mood of reverie. The mind haunted by 


literary reminiscences can hardly fail to recall the lines 
of Blake: 

Ta child and thou a lamb, 

We are calléd by his name.? 


Many simple hearts have been touched by this little 
S. John. 

The ‘‘Pedroso” Holy Family (No. 13) is a very fine 
example of Murillo’s latest “misty” style. It derives 
its name from the Spanish family in whose possession 
it remained until 1810. 


‘From the Songs of Innocence. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 
PAINTING IN FRANCE 


O interpret French art aright is neither an easy nor 
an agreeable task, and we approach it with diffi- 
dence. No race prides itself more confidently on being 


- endowed with the art-instinct, and we of the Teuton 


breed are heavily conscious of the truth of this claim. 


Their Attic rapidity of right perception has won for the 


French the name of the modern Greeks, yet in artistic 
achievement their contribution to the treasures of the 
world is small. In puinting it is only since the great 
Revolution of 1789 that they seem to have reached 
maturity in the power of producing a truly national art. 
At the root of all great art there must be some enthu- 
siasm so vehement that it forces the dumb to speak. 
The Greeks lived in a world haunted by Seg 
ghostly presences, they worshipped the im- waaitia 
mortal gods, and all the fervour of their wor- on: 
ship found expression in their art. With a 
decline in faith came a decline in artistic expression. 
This enthusiasm was also known to France during the 
early centuries when Gothic cathedrals were eRe 
gious 
rising all over the land, and nameless men of enthusiasm 
genius were at work on them with the chisel. im France 
France knew it still when the Maid Joan, in obedience to 
her heavenly vision, put to flight the armies of 
the alien. Out of such a deliverance, a new 
nation might have been born, and a national art as 
19 289 
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Then came the crucial period of the Religious ns Waid 
when France was divided against itself. The noblest 
Religious men of the nation joined the Huguenots; 
Wars it seemed possible that France might follow. 
7502-1593 England and Germany in their mero from the | 
despotism of the Church of Rome. — , 
In 1589 the throne passed to Henry of Navarre, the 
Huguenot, and Protestant Europe was full of hope. 
But in 1593 for the sake of peace Henry 
ore W abjured his faith; and his throne at once 
became secure. His astute saying, “Paris 
vaut bien une messe’’ (Paris is well worth a mass) is 
characteristic of the practical infidelity of France; 
Catholic from motives of policy, not from conviction. 
The Valois kings of the sixteenth century and Catherine 
de Médicis, their chief counsellor, were never biassed 
by religious considerations; Richelieu in the next cen- 
tury played the same game, and sent French armies to 
fight on the side of Protestantism in the Thirty Years’ 
War. He also riveted on the neck of the French people 
more firmly than ever the yoke of an absolute monarchy. 
Without true religion, without political liberty, we can- 
not expect from such a nation as this any worthy utter- 
ance in the language of art. 
The best-known pioneers in painting were the two 
Clouets, father and son. It is Frangois Clouet, the son, 


.~ Fenian - t3 and Gane, eo men were the 


~ founders of a new style of portraiture which had init ~ : 

P.. the elements of a truly French school of painting. sae 

Without sacrificing the absolute truthfulness which 
marks Flemish art, they exhibit that happy power of | 


- eatching what is best in the faces before them which 
7 ensures grace in their presentment. We are aware of 
_ the note of “good taste’’ so essentially French. There 
2 are two examples in the National Gallery, London. 
- (Nos. 566 and 1190) attributed to Francois Clouet, but as 
_ long as uncertainty prevails it is best to regard them 
as the work of his school. 
| Under Henry IV the painter Martin Fréminet be- 


came important. He had studied in Italy and had no Zz 


sympathy with the primitive art of the 

- Clouets. His cold and ornate imitations of 
the grand style of Michelangelo were vastly 
admired by the king, and from this time forward the 
“Ttalian manner’’ was taken under court patronage. 
A School of Painting was established at Fontainebleau 
where the course of training laid down was rigid enough 
to stifle the most independent genius. 

Before noticing the affected and feeble form of art 
which arose, under court favour, we may pause with 
satisfaction on the names of Poussin and Claude Lorrain; 
both were truly great artists, and both cherished their 
own freedom of soul by a voluntary exile from France. 

Nicolas Poussin, born in 1594 at Les Andelys in 
Normandy, is_r as the head of the iad 
French School. Yet he stands alone, higher Poussin 
than the men of his age, and separated by the 7594705 


originality of his genius alike from predecessors and fol- 
aaa ame 


Fréminet 
1567-1619 
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lowers. At the age of eighteen he secretly left his home 
for Paris where he worked under. a Flemish portrait 
painter, and fed his imagination on Marc Antonio’s 
engravings of the pictures of Raphael. 

In 1624 he found his way to Rome, but instead of 
falling under the influence of the later Italian schools as 
every Frenchman before him had done, he 
became enamoured of the antique. Like 
Mantegna (p.115) he felt that the Greeks 
alone understood the true language of art, and perhaps 
no painter of the Christian era has entered so completely 
as Poussin into their spirit. He became a Greek in 
the same manner that an old man may take delight in 
the simple pleasures of the child while retaining the 
sobriety which is born of reflection. He could not drop 
back as Correggio did (the ‘‘ Ariel of the Renaissance’”’) 
into complete irresponsibility (p. 148). Thought pre- 
dominates in all Poussin’s pictures, and in some he gives 
us pure allegory. His main excellency lies in his com- 
position; and his figures, though sometimes wanting 
in easé and naturalness, have all the grace of line which 
we admireina Greek statue. Hislandscapes harmonise 
with his figures, and are carefully idealised in such a way 
as to give a feeling of quiet dignity to the whole picture. 
As a colourist Poussin is disappointing, a monotonous 
warm brown being the prevailing tone in all his land- 
scapes. This is thought to be due to the dark red ground 
adopted by Italian painters of that period, and to the 
gradual fading of the superimposed pigments. But it 
may be also due to his own reverence for careful drawing. 
He once visited Venice, and fled, lest he should catch the 
colour fever of the Venetians. 

At Rome Poussin had a hard struggle to make a living 
and during a serious illness he owed his recovery to the 
care of a fellow-countryman, Jacques Dughet. In 1630 
he married Dughet’s daughter; and some years later, 
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being childless, he adopted his wife’s two young broth- 
ers. One of these, Gaspard, became famous as a land- 
scape painter, and is sometimes known by 
his brother-in-law’s name and called Gaspard 
Poussin (1613-1675). Gradually after this 
the fortunes of Nicolas improved; he met with a gen- 
erous patron, Cardinal Barberini, and orders for 
pictures became numerous. Many of these were on 
sacred subjects, but they are always treated in the 
historic and classic manner. 

In in was invited to Paris to use his talents 


in the service of his sovereign, Louis XIII. Reluctantly 
in 1645 he BSaBtEd the invitation, and was 
received with honours at the French Court. ae 
But the jealousy and hostility of the whole 

herd of minor painters, added to the repression exercised 
by court etiquette, made his stay in Paris intolerable. 
In 1642 he obtained release, and returned to end his days 
in Italy. Ina letter he says: “I swear to you that if I 
had to live in this country I should become a regular 
mountebank like all the rest.” In 1665, 
one year after the death of his much-loved 
wife, Poussin died at Rome. 

To these later years, 1642-1665, belong all his greatest 
works. Knowing his isolation from the Frenchmen of 
his day, he lived only for his art; and as his mind ma- 
tured, a deeper and more suggestive symbolism is mani- 
fested in his pictures. 

Those in the London Gallery belong to the earlier 
part of his life, and are greatly admired by connoisseurs. 
The Bacchanalian Dance (No. 62) ranks aS a pictures in 
masterpiece. Itis thought to belong to aseries the National 
of four Bacchanals painted to order for Cardi- Agel 
nal Richelieu and if so, its latest date must be 1642, 
when Poussin left Paris. The composition is very ef- 
fective, and the sense of rhythmic motion is contagious. 
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But the wild satyr who has broken from the ring is 
horrible, and betrays the demonic forces which lurk be- 
neath the gaiety caused by wine; the pretty innocents to 
the left who strain upwards to the grape-juice dropping 
from the hand of a bacchante are a suggestive pendant 
to the leering figure of Pan among the trees to the right. 
The colours are low in tone, and the landscape, as usual, 
is brown; but the picture repays study and is a charac- 
teristic example of Poussin’s work. Those in London 
who wish to know him better should visit the Galleries 
at Dulwich and Hertford House. 

In the latter we have a very attractive little picture, 
all grace and poetry, and bright, too, with an unusual 
Picturein @mount of colour; it is called The Dance of 
Wallace the Seasons (No. 108). We see them hand 
Collection in hand moving in a ring. Spring, in yellow 
and white, faces us, and stretches out her left hand 
behind her to Winter—lean and stripped. Summer 
is in blue and red and crowned with roses, while Autumn 
wears a wreath of wheat-ears. Old Time sits near with 
a child by him holding an hour-glass. To the left sits 
another child blowing bubbles, and behind him rises 
a terminal statue of Janus, the double-faced, who looks 
both back to the past and forward to the future. If we 
read Poussin aright it is the old face looking inwards 
towards the dancers which represents the ‘‘ Foreknower,”’ 
a face wrinkled with experience and dark with apprehen- 
sion of the inevitable end. This should be contrasted 
with Botticelli’s Spring (p.77). Poussin’s dancers are stiff 
as compared with Botticelli’s fairy-light three Graces; 
his symbolism is more directly classic, his melancholy 
more profound. Botticelli paints his scene of joy with a 
half-belief that it may endure; Poussin knows that like 
an iridescent bubble it must pass away. ‘‘Vanity of 
vanities,” might be his motto, ‘‘all is vanity.” 

This same mood of gentle pessimism pervades the 
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beautiful picture here reproduced, Shepherds of Arcadia. 
It is one of the treasures of the Louvre. Notice the 
symmetrical yet perfectly natural grouping 
of the four figures; notice the grace and power ; Shepherds 
of the tall woman who lays a hand on one of 


the young shepherds. The other young shepherd, | 


with his curls and the wreath on his head, might be mis- 
taken for the god Apollo. Youth, love, enjoyment are 
suggested by these three. It is the older man with a 
beard who kneels down to decipher the inscription on the 
tomb: Et in Arcadia Ego (I too have lived in Arcady). 
The words alone are sad as an elegy. Arcadia is a land 
to which no traveller returns. Poussin has chosen again 
the theme of the transitoriness of life and its best joys. 
This is an idyll of disillusion. 

Again in the Louvre is Poussin’s best work, The Four 
Seasons, consisting of four separate pictures, each 
frankly allegorical. For Spring we have 
Adam and Eve in Paradise; for Summer, 
Ruth in the fields of Boaz; for Autumn, the 
mighty cluster of grapes brought by the spies from 
Canaan; for Winter, the Deluge. To Poussin, the 
thinker and the pagan, that sequence is the epic of 
human life. 

Contrasting sharply with the seriousness of Poussin 
and the severity of his figure drawing is the so-called 
“‘classic”’ landseape~painting of Claude Gel- iceae 
lée, the artist of Lorraine. We know him best Lorrain 
as “Claude” alone, or Claude Lorrain. He 1°76 
was born in 1600 in a village of the Vosges, but there is 
controversy still as to his rank in life and his early up- 
bringing. Enough to know that he soon migrated to 
Rome and in 1617 was acting as assistant to 
the landscape painter Tassi. In Rome he 
met Joachim Sandrart, who proved a valuable 
friend, and became afterwards his biographer. From 


_ ©The Four 
Seasons’”’ 


In Rome 
1617 


or of the stress and weary labour of the human lot. 


Serenity is his aim achie it. His pictures 


were greatly sought after, and in the quiet methodical 
way we should expect from this untroubled soul he kept 
a record of them in a book of sketches to correspond, 
where the date and often the destination of each finished 
picture is entered. This valuable Liber Studiorum is 
now in the possession of the Duke of Devonshire. We 
learn from Sandrart that Claude worked all day in the 
open air, but that ee en 
correcting over and over again what he had done. He 
could not paint figures at all or animals, and those which 
appear in his pictures have been inserted by some friendly 
artist acquaintance. 

Yet with all this labour Claude never succeeded in 
painting what he saw correctly. His landscapes are 
aS conventional. A favourite device is to place 
reed one large tree or a group of trees at each side 

of the foreground, suggesting the curtains 
drawn aside to display a scene upon the stage. This 
dark frame heightens the effect of the sunny landscape, 
which opens and extends and draws us after it into a 
hazy distance. For Claude’s talent lies in his rendering 
of “aerial perspective, ” he creates ; the illusion of, illimit- 


able space. Heis happy too in his rendering of light, and 


in this forms a strong contrast to Ruysdael and Hobbema. 
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of life in its entirety, Claude escapes from life by a 
deliberate withdrawal into a world of his own. His ae oan 
knows nothing either of the rougher forces of Nature, 
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Claude lived under the sunny skies of Italy, and he 
warms and gladdens us by the presence of sunlight in his 
pictures. He feels too the charm of water and renders 
it well; he delights in the undulating lines of mountains 
and shows them softened by distance. That he did 
not understand their structure, as Ruskin explains in 
Modern Painters, is a matter of small account in a ‘‘con- 


ventional’’ landscape. Claude obviously ‘‘composed’’ 
his making his ideal picture in his mind, 


and then expressing it by the natural symbols of trees 
and water and hills which his eyes observed. To say 
that his scenery is like stage scenery is not necessarily to 
disparage it. He shows us an enchanted world, where 
scientific criticism is out of place. If his mountains have 
no resemblance to Alps or Apennines they may at least 
suggest the range of the ‘‘ Delectable Mountains”’ from 
which glimpses may be had of the Celestial City. So 
long as he makes his sun to shine upon them he draws 
us into a mood of reverie and serene content. That 
is enough; his art is justified. 

Some of Claude’s best work is in England, in private 
collections, or in the London Gallery. There are twelve 
examples, only four less than the number in , 

£ Pictures 
the Louvre, and quite enough for the purpose inthe 
of study. The Embarkation of the Queen of National 
c Gallery 

Sheba (No. 14) and The Marriage of Isaac 
and Rebecca (No. 12) are perhaps the most striking. In 
the former we see Claude’s powerful and at the same 
time imaginative treatment of water. Such blue trans- 
parency is rare in the world of fact, but the motion and 
the broken lights are realistically suggested. The rising 
sun is boldly represented in the heavens, and the gor- 
geous buildings, the ships, and the figures introduced to 
suggest an historic occasion are all skilfully illuminated 
by his morning beams. It is interesting to contrast this 
with the Turner hanging beside it, so placed at Turner’s 
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edges but give the right effect of mass. Ruskin ir 


- Modern Painters—on Turner versus Claude—is most — 

illuminating. He tells us that Turner saw truly how ; 
distance sharpens outlines while giving filminess to the © 
enclosed substance; but as objects come nearer the © 


outline seems to grow faint while the sense of mass and 
projection is more definite. 

In No. 12 Claude’s aerial perspective is eae 
and we cannot but regret the presence of those irrelevant 
figures in the foreground from which the picture takes its 
name. 

For pure loveliness No. 61 is unrivalled; a small 
landscape, disturbed only by two figures (perhaps repre- 
Sir George Senting the Annunciation), this exquisite 
Beaumont’s scene has power to tranquillise even an 
ebas agitated soul. We learn from Wordsworth’s 
Peel Castle that Sir George Beaumont, a painter himself, 
was acquainted with the agitating power of storms; we 
can well understand his love of this calm picture which, 
although presented to the nation, he could not part with 
until his death. We have chosen it for our illustration, 
and couple it with the Hertford House Hobbema de- 
scribed on page 250. Even in a reproduction the differ- 
ence is striking; in the presence of the actual pictures 


there could be no hesitation in giving the preference to 


the Frenchman. (See p. 304.) 

Claude died and was buried at Rome. His bones were 
later removed to the Church of S. Louis des Francais 
Deathot 10 that city, and this inscription marks the 
Claude spot: “La nation francaise n’oublie pas ses 
pied enfants célébres méme quand ils sont morts a 
l’étranger”’ (France does not forget her famous sons 
even when they die in a foreign land). 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
FRENCH PAINTING UNDER LOUIS XIV AND LOUIS XV 


HILE Poussin and Claude were at work in Rome 
the leading painters in France were Eustache 
Le Sueur and Charles Le Brun. The former 
(1616-1655) was aman of original genius,and Le Sueur 
although engaged by the court on large decora- ee 
tive works, he threw into them a sincerity of emotion 
rare in French art of the time. His chief work is a 
series of paintings of the life of S. Bruno, founder of the 
Carthusian Order. Painted for a monastery, they were 
afterwards bought by Louis XVI and are now in the 
Louvre. 

The great rival of Le Sueur was Le Brun, an ambitious 
painter who reached at last the position of supreme con- 
troller of the art of France. He admired hing 
Poussin, was with him for a time in Rome, and Le Brun 
improved his own style by a study of both 7°%9"769° 
classical and Renaissance work. In 1648 he took a 
leading part in the foundation of the French Academy 
of Painting and Sculpture, an institution which gradually 
absorbed and directed all the artistic talent of the coun- 
try. In 1643 died Louis XIII, the feeble son of the great 
Henry of Navarre. His young heir, Louis : 
XIV, lived to become “‘le grand Monarque,”’ poe 
“le Roi Soleil,’’ whose magnificence glitters 
over the pages of history for seventy years. Among the 
first members of the new Academy, twelve in number, 
were Le Sueur and Le Brun. No young rising artist 
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could hope for recognition who did not pass through the 
course of instruction provided. Le Brun, aided by 
Colbert, the celebrated Finance Minister, also founded 
State-factories for tapestry, furniture, china, and all the 
minor decorative arts. The familiar names of Gobelins, 
Sévres, and Buhl were connected with this vast system 
of State control. Colbert’s words are: “‘There is no 
one now in France but the king who employs sculptors, 
painters, and other skilful workmen.” 

On the death of Le Sueur in 1655, the reign of Le 
Brun as sole director in matters artistic, began. His 
own work as a painter is not particularly interesting, 
but as the master-mind, standing behind the throne and 
compelling a whole nation to follow his lead, the person- 
ality of Le Brun is very striking All later seventeenth- 
century French art exhibits a conscious glorification of 
the monarch who boasted that he in his sole person was 
the State (‘‘L’Etat, c’est moi’’). 

It is hard to distinguish clearly between the painters 
produced by this centralisation of art, and the freer men 
Fighteenth. Who, in the revolt against it, brought in the 
century true eighteenth-century style. As arule the 
res earlier set show the stamp of the Academy in 
a certain dignity and correctness of treatment: we are 
conscious of technical ability resulting from discipline. 
The eighteenth-century painters proper show an ex- 
uberance of fancy that often becomes offensive in its 
lawlessness. 

It is convenient to classify the best known of these 
Frenchmen as (1) painters of portraits, (2) of decora- 
tive subjects, (3) of ‘‘ Fétes Galantes,”’ (4) of genre. 

To the first group belong Largilliére (1656-1746), 
Rigaud (1659-1743), and Nattier (1685-1766). The 
eres first two were trained under Le Brun’s system, 
i and retained to the end their seventeenth- 

century style. The National Gallery, London, 
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has recently secured a fine example of Rigaud, his Lulli 
and His Fellow-musicians (No. 2081). In the Wallace 
Gallery is a particularly interesting Largilliére, an hi 
torical group of the family of Louis XIV (No. 122). 
Nattier belongs entirely to the Louis Quinze epoch; he 
paints the court-ladies in the fancy dress—or undress— 
of mythological characters. His work is brilliant and 
superficial. 

The most famous decorative painters were De Troy 
(1679-1752), Le Moine (1688-1737), and Francois 
Boucher (1704-1770). They aimed at the 4 

- 7‘ Decorative 
production of grandiose designs for the adorn- painters 
ment of palace walls and ceilings. The first 
two, aged thirty-six and twenty-seven respectively at 
the death of Louis XIV, had been trained in academic 
methods; Boucher is the typical decorator of the new 
age. 

In 1715 Louis XIV, worn out with years and humili- 
ated by the long disastrous war of the Spanish Suc- 
cession, sank at last into the grave. His  g icccion 
great-grandson, Louis XV, was but five of Louis 
years old, and for some years the Duke of BianiaS 
Orleans acted as Regent. Soon after Louis really began 
to reign Madame de Pompadour became the royal favour- 
ite; and Boucher was the favouritecfMadame = 

oucher 


de Pompadour. He had been a pupil of eM coxe 
Le Moine, and after a visit to Italy felt equal 


to any task. He worked very rapidly, not. troubling 
showy Poadariies of mythological eS tee 
not even in the Louvre, is there a better collection of his 
works than at Hertford House, London. Nowhere at 
all has he a better chance of being appreciated, as the 
furniture of the period and the wonderful Sévres china 
create for us the exact environment in which he 
worked. 
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The famous philosopher and encyclopedist, Diderot, 


wrote among other things an Essay on Painting in which ~ 


Pp he speaks harshly of Boucher. Diderot was 
“Essayon a moralist who recognised that frivolity and 
Painting” license work havoc in the hearts of men. 
He felt the rottenness of the court-life, the emptiness 
underlying its assumed gaiety; he must have had a fore- 
boding of the approaching crash through which alone 
France could be regenerated. His strictures on this 
careless, flashy work of Boucher were based on his own 
perception of the eternal seriousness of life. If we wish 
to be more tolerant in our judgment we must accept 
the butterfly mood of the artist; and, abandoning the 
search for ideas, we must let the eye have its pleasant 
feast of colour. On a foggy London day the canvases 
of Boucher, seen by electric light, may prove refreshing. 
The painters of Fétes Galantes (a band apart) are the 
true interpreters of eighteenth-century France. That 
Painters of Odd title, Féte Galante, or Conversation Galante 
Fétes or (ironical in the extreme) Féte Champétre, 
Galantes ° : 
seems to have come in with the new century. 
It is hard to translate: perhaps the slang term ‘‘smart”’ 
is the best equivalent for the adjective ‘‘galant.’’ Aiter 
the death of the Great Monarch, in whose presence every 
natural instinct was hidden under a masque of etiquette, 
there was a relapse to naturalism; but a naturalism that 
still wore a conventional disguise. The ‘‘smart’’ ladies 
and gentlemen in these pictures are honestly engaged 
in the pursuit of pleasure, but, like all well-bred persons, 
they observe the rules of the game. Recognising how 
the freshness of open air gives added charm to a social 
gathering, they seek the country, but carry their town 
conventions with them. So we have ‘‘Rustic”’ Festivals 
too, where ladies in low-necked gowns are seen lounging 
under the forest trees, while elegant gentlemen hover 
round them in obsequious devotion. As a painter of 
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Fétes Galantes Watteau stands supreme; Pater (1690- 
1743) was his pupil; Lancret (1696-1736) strove in vain 
to outrival him. 

* Antoine Watteau was born in 1684 at Valenciennes; 
but a restlessness, born partly of disease, partly of artistic 
talent, soon drove him to Paris. He had in 
him the seeds of consumption, and there is 
something of its hectic flush in his work. He 
moved from master to master, beginning in the humblest 
manner with merely decorative panels. He became in- 
timate with a touring band of Italian comedians, and 
evidently was attracted by the scenic effects of the 
stage. He became at last the assistant of M. Audran, a 
fashionable artist, and Keeper of the Luxembourg. The 
brilliant assemblies of court gallants and ladies seen 
by him in those famous gardens were imprinted on 
his memory. He had also the opportunity ¢ of studying 
the masterpieces of Italian Renaissance art in the Royal 
“Galleries, and Rubens, Titian, and Veronese taught him 
to love the glories of colour. In 1709 Watteau became 

“a pupil of the Academy, but did not at first meet with 
success. By 1717 his peculiar gift for the painting of 

Fétes Galantes was so fully recognised that he was urged 
to apply for admission as a member. As a special 
favour he was allowed to choose his own sub- nie 
ject for the diploma picture, and Le Départ diploma 
pour Cythére was sent in and enthusiastically ae 
accepted. We reproduce it as our illustration. This 
is considered Watteau’s masterpiece. The theme was 
new, a modernised Greek romance. On the Island of 
Cythera was one of the most famous shrines of Venus, 
and Watteau represents ladies and gentlemen—in court 
costumes—setting forth on the ancient quest. The 
colour, the sense of motion, the shining water, and the 
sky all combine to strike the note of careless irresponsible 
gaiety so characteristic of the art of Watteau. ~ Yet the 

aan 


Watteau 
1684-1721 


ves us often groups 
In nearly all we have this piquant 


pictures are small, 
four or five figures. 


incongruity of fashionable persons taking their pleasure 


in the woods. In every genuine work from his hand 
we have a free, fluid application of paint that gives 
lightness and brilliancy of effect; his love of white and 
of the purer shades of red and blue is very marked. 
There is no example of Watteau in the London Gallery, 
but Hertford House can boast of nine, all of them works 
pictures «COL.-—«sCXtaordinary merit. Les Amusements 
im the Champétres and Le Rendez-vous de Chasse 
Mase) (Nos. 391 and 416) have the further interest 
ollection . - 
of being large pictures, which show Watteau’s 
power in the treatment of landscape, and belong to the 
maturest period of his art. He died, as we know, young, 
with the possibilities in him of further excellence: — 
Gilles and His Family (No. 381) has an extraordinary 
fascination ; notice how the cool pure white of his costume 
seems to blend with the rich tints on either side rather 
than to extinguish them by its brilliancy. In the face 
of Giles, the professional merry-maker, there is a world 
of weariness, not to be banished by the music of his 
guitar. The wife looks worn with anxiety, and, though 
the boys are gay enough, the young daughter seems 
already acquainted with care. 
This may be regarded as a piece of genre work in its 


faithfulness to fact, but the scheme of colour changes it to 
a poem. 


Much admired by some critics is The Fountain (No. ~ 


395). Again the pure white robe of the lady seems to 
make a sunshine in the shady place.” The red cos- 
ey 


LANDSCAPE WITH THE ANGEL 
CLAUDE 
National Gallery, London 


LANDSCAPE WITH A WATERMILL 
HOBBEMA 
Wallace Collection 
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tume of her partner forms a rich contrast; and as they 
stand by the edge of the pool which surrounds the bronze 
fountain, we see faint reflections in the water. Three 
figures sit half hidden to the left, one with his hand on a 
guitar. This is an ideal Conversation Galante. 

There is no lack in the Wallace Collection of pictures 
by Pater and Lancret, from the study of which we may. 
learn how rightly to estimate the superiority of Watteau. 

During this century of affectation (as seen in Boucher) 
and of pathetic hunger for enjoyment (as illus- 
trated by Watteau) one quiet, patient man 
of genius was assiduously at work, painting 
the simple things which he loved. 

Jean Baptiste Chardin was a native of Paris, born 
there in 1699 and dying therein 1779. His parents were 
in a humble station, but gave him the chance ean 
of learning his art from a good master. His — s699-1779 
style is, however, quite original. At first he 
confined himself to very unpretentious subjects, painting 
the loaf, or the kettle, or the flower, or piece of fruit 
which caught his eye and stirred the desire of imitation. 
A close obseryer, he acquired such skill in the painting 
of still life as to attract the notice of the fashionable 
painters of the day, and in 1725 he was admitted to the 


Genre 
pictures 


Academy. After this he devoted himself increasingly 


_to_true_genre subjects. He had great_simplicity of 


vision and observed with keen sympathy the homeliest 


x 


details of life. His skill as a craftsman is 3 astonishing. ie 


he has an eye for colour and a perfect understanding of 
chiaroscuro. One day a fellow-artist was boasting of 
a secret method he had discovered of purifying his 
colours. ‘‘And who tells you that one should paint with 
colours?’’ asked Chardin. “With what then, Mon- 
sieur?’’ asked the other. ‘‘One makes use of colours, 
but one paints with feeling,’ was Chardin’s reply 
(‘‘On se sert de couleurs—on peint avec le sentiment’’). 
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Diderot, so severe on Boucher, regarded Chardin “‘as 
the finest.colourist of France, perhaps of the world.” 
Another (Descamps) asked in despairing wonder: 
“Those whites of Chardin, where does he get those 
whites?”’ ef 

The London Gallery has two good specimens of this 
master’s work. In No. 1258 we have a Study of Still 
Life:—bread, a bottle and tumbler of wine, 


Pictures 
in the and a knife are lying on a piece of crumpled 
oy tae newspaper. One might see this any day ina 


French cottage; the careless pose of these 
few human chattels makes them half alive, and we 
expect the immediate return of the peasant owner. 

In La Fontaine (No. 1664) we are at once captivated 
by the white jacket and the white head-dress, and can 
understand Descamps’ enthusiasm. How 
“La Fon- - . 
taine” beautiful too is the scheme of colour; the 
blue apron, the red meat hanging from the 
roof, the marvellous russet sheen of the copper can or 
“‘fontaine,’’ from which the girl is drawing water. Her 
attitude is full of simple grace. Looked at hastily, this 
picture might be almost mistaken for Dutch work; but 
it is not a literal transcript from Nature, it is endowed 
with a singular charm which tells of sympathy and.imagi- 
nation on the part of the painter. Chardin painted his 
first Fontaine, in 1733, on wood, and it became the 
property of a Swede. It is now in Stockholm, but is 
unfortunately much cracked through careless exposure 
in too hot a room. In later years Chardin made at 
least four repetitions on canvas of this favourite subject, 
but it is not easy to trace the history of this particular 
copy. The largest and best collection of his works is in 
the Louvre, and our illustration, La Mére Laborieuse, 
was exhibited in 1748 in the Salon of that time, and was 
bought by the French king. 
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More appreciated by his contemporaries than Chardin 
was Jean Baptiste Greuze,who is also a so-called genre 
painter. As a kind of protest against the 
frivolous and sometimes licentious pictures 
of the court-artists, Greuze depicted scenes of 
middle-class family life. The Village Bride, The Pater- 
nal Curse, The Milkmaid (all in the Louvre) were amongst 
his earliest and favourite works. Diderot welcomed the 
painter of simple family life as a friend to virtue; he 
thought this combination of art with morality might 
regenerate decaying France. But Greuze had not the 
courage to be quite true, and his wish to produce a 
pretty picture resulted in insincerity and sentimentalism; 
his “‘innoeent’’ young girls being often more sensual than 
the nude goddesses of Boucher. He achieved an extra- 
ordinary popularity. But when the French Academy 
in 1769 received him, and classified him as a ‘“‘genre”’ 
painter, he was wild with vexation. He had sent in an 
historic subject which was not accepted, although his 
talent for lighter work was fully recognised. 

His heads of girls vary in interest; when they are 
simple they are very pleasing. The Girl with an Apple 
(No. 1020) in the National Gallery, London, is a good 
example. At Hertford House Greuze may be studied 
to satiety; it contains twenty-one examples of what 
Lady Dilke calls his “‘sensual sentimentalism.” 

Our illustration shows him at his best. This de- 
servedly popular Broken Pitcher is in the Louvre (No. 
372). 

During the nineteenth century the story of French 
art is one of continuous progress. Although Ingres 
(1780-1867) and his disciples tried to Tevive ice 
the classic style, Delacroix (1798-1863) broke Barbizon 
away from it, and is regarded as the founder ge 
of the Romantic School. Then came the influence of 
Constable and Bonington (see p. 343), and the faithful 


Greuze 
1725-1805 
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open-air study of Nature which marks the painters of 
the Barbizon School. 

In Jean Baptiste Corot we have the individualistic 
interpretation of Nature: he sees his own vision and re- 
eased iterates with convincing insistence the note 
1796-1875 of tenderness and mystery which seems to be 

Earth’s message to himself. Evening light, 
sombre feathery trees, a sense of hush pervading the 
scene; all these dreamlike solemnities we shall find and 
love in the pictures of Corot. 

Jean Francois Millet gives us the larger vision. of 
Man as a part of Nature. He shows us the peasant 
eee, toilers who have grown as it were into the soil. 
1814-1875  Lhey are permanent as the landscape itself. 

His wood-cutters are apparent sharers in the 
century-old stubborn life of the forest trees; his gleaners 
must have stooped with the same primeval grace since 
the days of Ruth. On seeing his Angelus we are tempted 
to ask whether its first ringing was coeval with the cur- 
few, although persuaded that a thousand years earlier 
must be the true date. He presents the inexplicable 
paradox—of man, bending beneath the weariness of 
labour, yet exalted by it to true dignity. In such work 
as this, French art holds the promise of a great future. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
LATER FRENCH SCHOOLS 
By Charles de Kay 


RANCE being central between the two great homes 

of painting in Europe, viz., Italy and the Nether- 
lands, was naturally and inevitably the land where 
influences from the north.and south met and contended. 
As long as France interfered comparatively little in the 
politics of Italy, the Netherlands supplied such small 
demand as the Court and the great nobles made upon 
members of the painter guild; but when the kings of 
France became ambitious to rival the German emperors 
and the popes in the Italian peninsula and sent armies 
across the Alps to Milan or by sea to Genoa, Naples, and 
Sicily, then Italian art became the fashion and soon Italian 
painters were summoned. The School of Fontainebleau 
under Francis I included so great a man as Leonardo da 
Vinci, who in his old age forsook Italy for France, where 
he died. Since then, down to recent times, the arts 
of Italy have been powerful rivals to those of the 
Netherlands. If Charles Le Brun, Nicolas Poussin and 
Claude Lorrain, La Grénée and Vernet the elder were 
devoted to Italy and passed the better part of their lives 
beyond the Alps, a great master of genre and still life 
like Jean Baptiste Chardin, an observer of townspeople 
like Greuze, were spiritually descended from the Dutch 
painters. And in later times if J. F. Millet, Théodore 
Rousseau the landscapist, Michel, Daumier the carica- 
turist, Decamps and Meissonier, in their several ways 
carried on the traditions of the great painters of Holland, 
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there was always a larger band of French painters like 
the Van Loos, David, Ingres, Bouguereau, Cabanel 
Hugues Merle, Baudry, Diaz, and Monticelli whose 
work suggests the study of Italian old masters. The 
conservatism of the French is seen in the fact that not- 
withstanding the novelties introduced to the painter’s 
art by various Frenchmen of the nineteenth century, the 
practise of sending chosen scholars to Rome, at the ex- 
pense of the government, where they come directly in 
contact with the old Italian art, obtains to the present 
day. This conflict between the art of the Low Coun- 
tries and Italy has its parallel in England where Hogarth, 
Gainsborough, Constable, and Wilkie leant to the Nether- 
lands, while Richard Wilson, Reynolds, and Benjamin 
West favoured the Italian influence. France indeed 
set the example of placing before her young artists a 
sojourn in Rome as the prize that meant success in the 
future, at any rate the success that comes through com- 
missions from government. Prussia followed suit. Even 
the United States, though not with the aid of govern- 
ment, has established a home for the winners of travelling 
scholarships in Rome. 

Among the painters in France not mentioned in the 
foregoing chapters whose pictures were greatly prized 
dieser beyond the borders of France were Mignard, 
1732-1806 | Oudry, and Fragonard, the first a portraitist, 

the second a decorative stylist, the last an 

artist from the south of France whose pictures of anec- 
dote and gay life for the upper classes, after suffering 
for a century from the reproval of the strait-laced, are 
now in great demand, owing to their grace, liveliness, 
and charm of colour. L’Escarpolette is a typical picture 
by “Frago”—a giddy beauty in a swing whose tiny 
slipper, flying off, has struck her admirer. 
ret He was also a caricaturist of some note. 
Madame Vigée Le Brun upheld the side of 
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woman in art with extraordinary success, painting 
portraits of the rich and great in Russia, England, and 
Italy. 

-One of the most prolific of French artists of this period 
was Claude Vernet, a painter who passed his early years 
in Rome. Historical and military scenes, Cubase 
landscapes and marines, genre and still life Vernet 
Howed from his omnivorous brush; his in- 777477789 
fluence spread far beyond the limits of his own country. 
Carle Horace Vernet (1758 to 1835), a pupil of Lépicié, 
was scarcely less versatile than his father and became 
the foremost painter of military pictures under Napoleon, 
though his son Emile Horace Vernet (1789-1863) was 
hardly less successful in this line. The three Vernets 
form a dynasty in modern European painting which 
it would be difficult to parallel. Their influence on 
the whole field of painting was signal. Even Turner 
shows it, notwithstanding his originality. The seaports of 
France in the Louvre by the grandfather, the scenes 
of Napoleon’s victories by the son, and the decorations 
of the Constantine room at Versailles by the grandson 
are permanent pages of French history which may leave 
foreigners indifferent, but mean much to Frenchmen. 

Charles and Michel Van Loo, religious and historical 
painters of the classic type, Raoux and Drouais the 
portraitists, Loutherbourg, inventor of the panorama 
and other ways of popularising art, wielding as well a 
prolific brush for battles and tempests, landscapes and 
marines, are some of the many painters who became 
noted just previous to the Revolution, a convulsion 
which for a time dispersed the artists of Paris. 

Before the execution of the king the noted. classical 
painter David had returned from Rome and won ‘in- 
“stant favour. He was strongly republican in Pith 
feeling and when elected to the Convention, Louis Davia 
voted against the king. He was appointed 7748-7825 
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the master of pageants for the Revolution and came 
within an ace of furnishing one more victim to the 
guillotine. One of his most striking pictures is Marat 
Dead in his Bath; others are Oath in the Tennis Court and 
Assassination of Lepelletier. His Napoleonic paintings 
may be seen at Versailles. Imbued with the new revival 
of classical ideas, David became 


forces in the return_of French architecture, sculpture, 
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painting and the crafts to what was considered a truer 
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understanding of the ancients. From Franc ancients. From France these 
ideas spread to Germany, England, the United States, and 
had a reflex action on Italy, largely through the paintings 
of David. On the return of the Bourbons he fled to 
Brussels, where he died. Guérin, Baron Gros, Gérard, 
and Giradet were his followers. Ingres, who is often 
classed with David, was in his day considered an anti- 


classicist. It was the Romantic school led by Delacroix 


“which by their opposition to Ingres placed the latter 


among the conservatives and classicists (see p. 307). 

A precursor of Delacroix in the Romantic vein was 
Géricault, whose Shipwrecked Crew of the Medusa was 
a rae hailed as a protest against the frigid Roman 
Delacroix revivals of David and his followers. The 
r798-1863 return to Nature on the part of Géricault and 
Delacroix was marked by their attention to the painting 
of animals, which in itself was considered an affront by 
the artists of the classical vein. The pendulum had 
swung again to the north; among the Dutch and Flemish 
old masters there were precedents in plenty for a reverent 
study of other than human life. These men and such 
sculptors as Barye were sneered at as ‘‘animaliers,’’ with 
a suggestion of ‘‘beast’’ understood. 

Delacroix, a colourist by natural gift, was a genius 
nourished on the romantic poets of France,Germany, and 
England, somewhat similiar in temperament to Theo- 
tocopuli (el Greco) of Spain (see p. 275) and the born 
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Spaniard Goya (1746-1825), impatient of the drudgery 
of the arts and supplying all defects by the brilliancy 
of his thought, the vigour of his execution. He represents 
the headlong rush of Gauls and Franks in battle, im- 
petuosity which often defeated itself for lack of pru- 
dence. Greco has only received his due in latest times, 
and, until comparatively recently, Goya was not prized 
outside of Spain. Delacroix was more fortunate, but 
about him raged during his entire life the battle between 
those who paint in great broad strokes and those who 
paint “‘tightly,’’ between those who for ever hark back 
to antiquity for the subjects and costumes and environ- 
ments consecrated by scholarship and tradition, and 
those who believe in painting the events of the day so far 
as possible as they are. His first great sensation was a 
painting that touched a political chord: The Massacre of 
Scio. Byron and others had made the fate of the modern 
Greeks at the hands of the Turks a world-wide interest. 
It was bought by Government and placed in the Luxem- 
bourg. From the time of Delacroix, France has been the 
centre of interest for European artists, and since 1870 
has absorbed the affections of American students of 
painting, greatly to the annoyance of Italy, Germany, 
Holland, and England. 

Delacroix painted religious subjects for the walls of 
Parisian churches, but he is better known for those in 
the library of the Luxembourg Palace, Chamber of 
Deputies, Apollo Gallery in the Louvre, etc. He 
travelled in the East, but avoided Italy, determined not 
to fall under the spell of the old masters; yet in some 
respects he is not unlike Tintoretto in the fougue of his 
brush. 

One of the pupils of Baron Gros the historical painter 
was Hippolyte Delaroche, whose life was the opposite of 
that of Delacroix, his friend: His first Salon picture 
(1822) was a Biblical subject, Jehoshabeath Saving Joash. 
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He married Louise, a daughter of Horace Vernet, and 
visited Rome. Paying special attention to English his- 
Hippot tory, Delaroche seized on the romantic and 

ppolyte 
Delaroche sensational stories about the Princes in the 
1797-1856 Tower, Henry VIII, Queen Elizabeth, Charles 
I, Cromwell, etc.; his scenes from French history are less 
known to English-speaking people.’ After the death of 
his wife he returned to Biblical subjects. In 1837 he 
was commissioned to paint the hemicycle in the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts, showing the great artists of the past, 
a panoramic picture often reproduced in black and white. 
Not a colourist like Delacroix, he was eminently successful 
through industry and keen intelligence. 

The revolution of 1848 destroyed the means of liveli- 


hood among the artists of Paris and drove many from_ .) 


aye the city, among them Jean Francois Millet, 
so-called born near Cherbourg of sturdy peasant stock. 
Baron He settled at Barbizon on the edge of Fontaine- 

bleau Forest with his wife and a large family 
of children, but found great difficulty in living even as a 
peasant on peasant fare. Assisted by Théodore Rousseau 
and other friends, he was not relieved from penury until 
the American painter William Morris Hunt induced some 
of his fellow-countrymen to recognise his merit. Begin- 
ning with symbolical classic groups and paintings of the 
nude, after his settlement in Barbizon he turned to 
the scenes and people about him and became the inter- 
preter of the peasantry, not ground down by poverty, 
as is commonly and mistakenly imagined, but as the 
embodiment of wholesome labour. He often painted 
the peasant in old age, stooping under his burdens, but 
without the ideas attributed to him later, that he re- 
garded the peasant as a victim of the social scheme. 
This would have applied to the peasant before the French 
Revolution. On the contrary, Millet, a thinker 
and reasoner, was proud of his peasant ancestry. A 
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colourist and versatile painter in many lines, he 
gradually narrowed his output to scenes like the 
Sower, in which he implied the power of the 


Jean 
men who support a country by their wis- Francois 
dom and unflinching industry. In The sere 


Angelus he touches onthe simple. faith of. simple 


souls. In the Potato Diggers and Harvesters he 


celebrates agriculture without irony or bitterness. 
His power as an intelligence and a painter is seen 
in the number of disciples he has engendered, ‘like 
Jules Breton, to mention one who made the peasant 
beautiful while Millet chose in preference stern and 
rude types, or Léon L’Hermitte, a follower who sur- 
is_ master in composition .and..atmospheric 
effects. Millet stood apart from the pure landscapists 
—@mbraced in the Barbizon School, which includes Corot 
and Daubigny, though they did not live at Barbizon. 
That one at Barbizon who at the time outshone Millet 
was Théodore Rousseau, a painter of the first rank, but 
devoted to landscape alone. Rousseau was ee 
a grave, thoughtful man who rigidly remained __ Rousseau 
within his self-imposed limitations, but inside 
those bounds was supreme. His friend Jules Dupré 
was a worthy second, and Charles Jacque, together 
with the vivacious, generous painter of Spanish blood, 
Diaz de la Pefia, formed with these and Millet the inner 
circle of the Barbizonians. Rousseau more than Millet 
is an outcome of the art of Holland, as Constable was 
before him; but he stamped his own sturdy individuality 
so firmly on hig work that neither Ruysdael nor Poussin 
nor Claude Lorrain nor Constable can be considered 
his spiritual forebear. No painter has surpassed him in 
the structural beauty of his composition; none in the 
solid, colourful brushwork. The venerable Harpignies 
is the most eminent follower. in the style of Rousseau. 
Diaz and Dupré were also profoundly influenced by 


3 Daabiewh saute ‘of French river scenes. 
In a wider term these painters are oe 


Constantin 
Troyon 


same period. No cattle painter of the past, neither 


Albert Cuyp nor Paulus Potter, can be considered his — 


equal for naturalness, truth in drawing, colour, beauty of 
texture, and nobility of plan. Charles Jacque, a special 
and early friend of Millet, must be included; he is best 
known by his pictures of sheep. Troyon’s pupils are 
E. Van Marke, Julien Dupré, and Madame Dieterle, 
though there is no cattle painter of note since his. day 
who is not beholden to him. Closely allied with, but 
quite apart from these Romantic painters was Gustave 
Courbet, an artist who played under the Commune 
at Paris in 1870 somewhat the réle of David during the 
French Revolution. To him was attributed the folly 


of the overthrow of the column on the Place Vendéme ~ 


by the communards. And he too spent the latter years 
of his life in exile. Courbet was a landscape painter 


of great power, a cattle painter of force, but somewhat 


too rude in brushwork in his marines. He was a fellow- 
student in Paris with Whistler, Degas, and Fantin- 
Latour. His pictures of deer and other animals of the 

chase have a singular crispness and individuality. 
Usually associated with the dwellers in Barbizon was 
Corot, an idealist in landscape whose pictures have 
Pye attained so much popularity as to be often 
imitated. One painter, Trouillebert, worked 


with Delacroix, Delaroche, and others under the title 2) 
Romantic artists in order to distinguish them _ 
from the classical. Constantin Troyon, land-— 
-  scapist and cattle painter, belongs to the ' 
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so completely in his vein that his pictures have been 
sold for Corots after the name was erased and that of 
Corot substituted. A fine, even spirit of joyousness 
‘pervades Corot’s landscapes. He is famous for the 
quality of his faintly clouded skies, like the mother of 
pearl in shells, the charm of his compositions, the flut- 
tering effect of his leafage. At one time, unlike the 
others, he was drawn toward Italy where he painted 
many noble and pensive landscapes, sometimes peopling 
them with nymphs and fairies. The man was like his 
pictures, a quiet unobtrusive worker who matured late, 
was not ambitious of glory, and made friends of all his 
fellows. He lived at Ville d’Avray near Paris, but often 
visited the forest of Fontainebleau to paint. On some 
American and British landscapists his influence has been 
marked. Corot has also painted portraits, the allegor- 
ical nude and other figure pieces; but his chief glory is 
that special landscape which expresses his serene and 
pleasing individuality. The late Cazin owed much to 
Corot, so do Billotte and Henri Le Sidaner. Indeed it 
has been held that Corot was really the beginner of the 
“‘open-air’’ school of which the leader is Claude Monet. 

A groupof landscape, marine, cattle, and figure painters 
in Holland are the direct descendants of the Romantic 
painters identified with Fontainebleau Forest, Josef 
Israels in his later style, followed by Neuhuys and 
Blommers, the brothers Mathieu, Jacob and William 
Maris, Anton Mauve, Jongkind, Clays, and others. This 
school has had great vogue among amateurs in England 
and the United States. 

A school or rather a group of painters, when sufficiently 
defined to receive a general name becomes known very 
ae commonly by a term originally intended as a 
Impressionist reproach. ‘The Impressionists of France re- 
echo ceived their collective name as a slur; but they 
accepted it and made it respected. Someone reading the 
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title of one of Monetis pictures—“ an impression "—and 
hearing that the new art—very different from the grave 
tones of Rousseau and Dupré, or the sweet quiet hues of 
Corot—was the result of an effort to fix the fugitive im- 
pressions made upon the eyes in a limited time—for the 
sun never stops and colours change with the varying 
position of the sun—dubbed them Impressionists in 
scorn. The name took with the public, which must 
have appellations, and it was not displeasing to the 
slurred. After all, it was better than names taken from 
cookery. For the advent of the Impressionists was 
the signal for outbursts of obloquy and derision. 


Edouard Manet, a painter with a sharp-cut individual 


_ity and a worship of Velazquez, is often named as the first 


original _ Impressionist. Courbet has his fol- 
vs ri ial s owers. Whistler considered himself the first 
to indicate the path. But neither Whistler 


nor Courbet nor Edouard Manet can be considered the 
leader of that section of the Impressionists which has 
carried off the name, the “‘open-air’’ Impressionists, the 
“luminists”’ or ‘‘vibratists’”’ as they have been also 
called. As well run the line to Corot or farther back to 
Delacroix. The open-air Impressionists are really the 
children of science, the result of studies by scientists of 
the nature of colours and the spectrum of sunlight. They 
studied Delacroix, Turner, Corot to find hints of what 
they wanted, but none of these was sufficiently analyt- 
ical in his painting of sunlight to start the movement. 
The idea was to place colours side by side in a pure state 
and allow the eye of the observer, at a greater or ‘Yess dis- 
tance, to bring them together, thus securing to the mind 
a closer approach to the reproduction of light than was 
possible under the old methods. 

This original movement, so important to the painter’s 
art, so fiercely fought, so attacked by artists and critics, 
has profoundly affected pa hting and constitutes the 


a 
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most far-reaching advance since the discovery or redis- 
covery of the use of oils. 

The leaders were Claude, Monet and Pissaro, but 
Renoir, Sisley, Cézanne, Lépine, and Degas were fellow- 
workers rather than followers. Claude Monet 
paints flowers in great masses, rejoicing in ate 
their magnificent hues, but not in the old 
Dutch style of analysis and patient elaboration of each 
petal. He seeks the dazzling i impression that flower- 
masses give when first seen. So, when he paints land- 
scapes and marines, it is the big startling first glance, 
the glory of colours, the wide sweep of mountain, of 
coast, of ocean that he tries to reproduce. In that 
respect he may be called impressionist. And since the 
colours are always changing he wishes to give them as 
they were at acertain hour. Hence on the same picture 
he would paint only a little while, each day, just when 
the light was the samo Hence his series of the same 
scene at different hours, such as that of Rouen cathe- 
dral taken from the same point of observation but at six 
different times of the day, each picture very different 
in colouring owing to the change of light. Monet was 
not always the analyst of light, bewildering one with 
coruscations of colour, simplifying a scene by omitting 
all but essentials, suppressing the blacks and—browns, 
forcing everything to the highest key. His early pic- 
tures are far less impressionistic and at present he 
seems to be reverting more to his early delicate style 
than persevering in the style of his middle period. 
Extraordinary has been the effect on modern painting 
owing to the experiments of these men. The change 
from dark pictures to light has passed from landscape 
and marine to genre paintings and to portraits. Colours 
that no one saw in Nature are now generally recognised 
because these painters insisted they were there, pointed 
them out, put them on canfas. The lilacs on unpainted 
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barns in shadow, the purples of shadows on snow, the 
yellow on rocks at tidewater had been ignored by the 
conventions of painting. Along with this analysis of 
Nature went a less fortunate tendency to paint ugl 
things because they are , forgetful of the fact that 
all art is convention and its office is not to instruct but 
to give esthetic pleasure. 

Degas delights in the cheap ballet dancers of the 
opera, squalid, coarse, hideously clothed, awkward, and 
unclean, or jockeys and race horses, carica- 
tures of men and horses, unnatural creatures, 
the foolish toys of foolish men and women. But he 
makes charming colour schemes of these ignoble people. 
Renoir cannot finda noble figure or beautiful face in 
woman or child. Manet preferred the bizarre. Unlike 
Chardin and Ribot who made kitchen maids and vege- 
tables beautiful, delightful, and precious, Renoir deprives 
his people of all grace, even when he places them in a 
box at the opera or in a luxurious drawing-room. One 
has to fall back on the colour scheme, or the clever 
effect of atmosphere, or the unhackneyed point of view 
of the artist. 

It would be impossible to name all the modern artists 
who have profited more or less by the experiments of 
these men in problems of light, but in the United States, 
for example, there are Childe Hassam, Benson, Robert 
Reid, Julian Alden Weir, Ernest Lawson; in Scandinavia 
there are Anders Zorn and Fritz Thaulow; in England, 
Sauter; in France, Raffaélli, Seurat, Signac, Luce, Le 
Sidaner, Gaston Latouche; in Germany, Leistikow, F. 
von Uhde. 

The tradition of military painting which has ob- 
tained in France for three centuries past has not dis- 


Degas 


Military appeared under the Republic. If the Vernets 
cide and Raffet celebrated the battles under the 
painters 


Bonaparte dynasties, de Neuville and Detaille 
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describe the close of Napoleon III and the beginning 
of the Republic. Both are painters of high attainments 
from a technical point of view, spirited and realistic. 

Colourists in the Delacroix-Diaz line who have made 
their mark in France and elsewhere are Monticelli, a 
friend of Diaz, who was profoundly influenced 
by Watteau; Ziem, the painter of Venice and 
Constantinople, and Henner, an artist who confined 
himself to a few very rich notes of colour for his ideal 
heads, nudes, nymphs, repentant Magdalens, his shad- 
owy woods and dark blue lakes. Henner left a large 
collection of his pictures to the city of Paris. The paint- 
ings of these three colourists fetch large prices at home 
_ and abroad. 

As time has gone on the doctrine of individuality 
versus school has pervaded French art until a bewilder- 
ing variety of methods has resulted, some Variety in 
of them very extravagant in their way. Far French 
apart are such exponents of bourgeois life eit 
as Toulmouche and such emulators of the naif art of 
Polynesians as Gauguin. Gérédme, Worms, and Vibert 
paint the anecdote in a hard dogmatic style taking their 
subjects from Greek, Oriental, Spanish, or ecclesiastical 
life. Benjamin Constant and Laurens exploit the his- 
torical genre, sometimes rising to handsome compositions 
of no little impressiveness. Carolus Duran and Bonnat 
are portraitists of note, the one sentimental and weak, the 
other vigorous to the verge of brutality. Boldiniisaland- 
scape and portrait painter of great technical brilliancy, 
hard and unscrupulous in his effort to create a sensation. 
The vast size to which, under a fostering  apuses in 
government, the annual Salon has grown has _ the annual 
brought with it serious difficulties, one of es 
which is the tendency to paint enormous canvases 
of sensational import which challenge the attention of 


critics and compel notice in the newspapers by their 
21 


Colourists 


es ie 


 Puvis de 


| tee ee ee who ruled Pane for a short | 


term of years under the Revolution more than a century 


~ ago were representative of the nation and that the people — 


were still in bondage to ferocity and the love of carnage. 
France has developed mural painters of a high order — 
of excellence owing to the attention paid to architecture 
under Napoleon III and the Republic. 
Baudry, the decorator of the Paris opera- 
house, opened the modern French school of 
wall painting. He had a strong leaning toward Italian 
art. With Puvis de Chavannes appeared an original 
mind. By a successive elimination of the less 
Chavannes essential, by keeping firmly to the idea that 
wall painting should be an assistant, not a 
rival, to architecture, by holding that human figures as 
well as trees, mountains, and clouds should help to form 
a pattern in sympathy with the interior to be decorated, 
by rejecting the suggestion that a wall painting should 
be conceived as a hole in the wall through which one 
sees a landscape, Puvis de Chavannes separated mural 
from easel painting and carried it more toward the old 
mosaics as the legitimate decoration for grand interiors. 
He restricts his gamut of colours, simplifies muscles, 
discards unnecessary draperies, and tends to low flat 
tones that carry one away from realistic, photographic 
art. Mosaic, tapestries, sculpture, rather than natural- 
ism in painting, are suggested by his quiet, broad- 
planed figures and large wide compositions, which 
often manage, nevertheless, to avoid the pitfall 
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of coldness and monotony. In his ideal figures of 
goddesses, nymphs, peasants there is a suggestion of 
the pastel figures by Jean Francois Millet of the shep- 
herdess knitting as she watches her flock. But Millet 
chooses a somewhat coarse specimen of humanity and 
accentuates the rudeness of bucolic life. Puvis general- 
ises the figure of a woman to a type of all humanity on 
a noble scale and makes her impersonal. His men and ~ 
women are usually at complete rest, standing, sitting, or 
lying prone in groups or apart in contemplation, all 
profoundly studied as to the masses they form and the 
relative places of the masses. He was a great master of © 
composition and understood the unconscious impression 
_ made on the mind of the beholder by level and upright 
lines. Puvis is represented in the United States by 
his decorations for the stair walls in the Boston Public 
Library and by easel paintings, more or less in the same 
calm and idyllic decorative vein, in private galleries. 
But it cannot be said that these are sufficient to explain 
his power and the deep influence he has exerted on 
French and foreign painters of murals. 

M. Georges Lecomte while speaking of the Impression- 
ists does not number Puvis de Chavannes among them 
but says: ‘‘This lofty art of his, made up of high think- 
ing, of science and correct vision, has not merely risen 
to the level of poems with ideal import, but has pro- 
duced decorative paintings, which, quite aside from the 
idea they contain, are powerful through the splendour of 
their tone-harmonies and the nobility of their composi- 
tion and drawing.” 


CHAPTER XXX 
THE BRITISH SCHOOL OF PAINTING 


HE wise man’s saying, ‘‘Know thyself,” has rung 
in our ears for some considerable time; yet the 
task of obeying it remains baffling as ever. In judging 
of English art it may be helpful to seek guidance of a 
foreigner. Te 
Dr. Waagen, a solid German thinker and art-critic, 
has analysed the subject well. He visited every gallery 
a in Great Britain, public and private, before 
Waagen’s bringing out in 1854 his Treasures of Art in 
vee Great Britain. He recognises that the English 
too “have lived in Arcadia,”’ and known the craving for 
artistic utterance. There are signs of an early native 
school both in painting and sculpture. In the former 
the chief advance was made in the painting of miniatures, 
itself an offshoot from the decorative work of illumina- 
tion so much practised by the monks. In the fifteenth 
century came the period of social disturbance, and the 
Wark c Wars of the Roses seem to have extinguished 
the Roses art. Its revival was based on a conscious 
7455-1485 imitation of the superior, but allied, art of 
Flanders. So argues Dr. Waagen. He continues: 
“But when, once an original and indigenous mode of art 
is supplanted by a foreign style of superior development, 
it becomes doubly difficult to revive it, and in this case 
the difficulty was increased by the number of excellent 
Netherlandish artists who continued to flourish in Eng- 
land under English patronage.’? We remember Holbein 
324 
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and Sir Anthony More, in the days of the Tudors. Inthe 
next century it was Rubens the Fleming who was invited 
here by Charles I, and it was van Dyck and his assistants 


_ who painted the portraits of the English cavaliers. Later 
_ followed Sir Peter Lely (1618-1680), Sir Godfrey Kneller 


(1646-1723), and numerous others. There was scanty 
patronage for Englishmen, and without some degree of 
patronage and the technical aids required in painting, 
it seemed impossible for a native school to arise. Dr. 
Waagen, however, suggests that the English had another 
vent for national emotion in the kindred art of poetry. 
“In Shakespeare . . . the national genius for art found 
its golden age. He was to the English what the cinque- 


cento age was to the Italians.’”’ During the seventeenth 


century the opposing forces of Puritanism and Restora- 
tion-frivolity were equally hostile to sincere artistic work. 
Not until the ponderous Hanoverians were immovably 
settled by Walpole’s policy on the English fete, 
throne, did commercial prosperity expand, = ry14-1727 
and with it the power to patronise and 

encourage English artists. Hence it is usual to look on 
Hogarth as the founder of the English School. 

Though born in London Hogarth belonged to a family 
of Westmoreland farmers, and showed early signs of 
talent. In 1724 he entered Sir James Thorn- William 
hill’s art-school and made rapid progress. But Hogarth 
a tunaway match in 1729 with the daughter °97-*7%4 
of Sir James threw Hogarth on his own resources, and 
we soon hear of him as a painter. He was singularly 
independent in his views, and, refusing to conform to 
any of the art-canons then in vogue, he chose to paint 
the things he saw in his own way. 

Hogarth saw the “‘seamy side’’ of life in various 
classes of society, and he painted what he saw without 
mercy and without any trace of the selective taste 
which generally accompanies the art instinct. His 


= pbs ae He Bees us an nee whose : 
love of pleasure leads her into sin; then stage by stage 
she is shown sinking lower into degradation, and the. * 


. 1734 


_ The 
Progresses 
1734 


series ends with a horrible picture of her death. 
Only one of the six originals now exists, but all: were 
quickly engraved and the series-became immensely pop- 
ular and made Hogarth famous. The Rake’s Progress, 
in eight scenes, followed in 1734, and the originals of 
this may be seen in the Soane Museum, London. 

Hogarth, the successful artist, was soon reconciled to 
his father-in-law, Sir James Thornhill, and in this same 
ae year of 1734 succeeded him as head of the ~ 
art-school § art-school in Covent Garden. Here Hogarth 
introduced many valuable reforms, especially 
the practice of studying from the living. model. 

In 1745 he completed his masterpiece, Le Mariage a 
la Mode, in which the dramatic narrative of a wretchedly 


aes unhappy marriage is told in six scenes. These 
Mariage pictorial ‘‘sermonettes”’ are easilyaccessible in 
a la Mode” 


the London National Gallery, where Hogarth’s 
works are collected in one room. All his 
pictures abound in technical’ merits which appeal to the 
expert, and Hogarth is enjoying a greater reputation 
than he had in his lifetime. 


Sir Joshua Reynolds both as man and painter belongs 


1745 


_ to another genus. He came of an intellectual stock. 


Sir Joshua iS father (a former fellow of Balliol) was 
Reynolds headmaster of the Grammar School at Plymp- 
*723°"792 ton Earl in Devonshire. Here his third son, 
the painter, was born in 1723. At seven he drew a care- 
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ful and correct little perspective sketch. The father’s © 
comment (betraying some asperity) remains on it and 
proves its date: “ This is drawn by Joshua in school out of 
pure idleness.’’ But the boy’s talent defied opposition; 


at twelve he was painting his first portrait in 
Appren- 


oils, and his father at last decided to appren- ee 
tice him to Thomas Hudson, a London painter. Hudson 
1'740 


His apprenticeship lasted only two years, and 
he then settled as a portrait-painter at Devonport. 

Reynolds had all his life been intimate with the family 
of Lord Edgcumbe, and in 1749 he met their friend 
Augustus Keppel, a young naval officer. This With 
acquaintance, which ripened into a life-long Keppel to 
friendship, opened at once in adventure, yg uae 
Commodore Keppel carried off the young artist on 
board his ship the Centurion and so gave him a free 
passage to Italy. For three years Reynolds lingered 
and studied, chiefly in Rome. It was there in the 
eureka aan of the Vatican that he contracted the 
deafness in one ear which troubled him for the rest of 
life. And earlier in his tour he met with an accident 
which mutilated his upper lip. A chalk sketch of him- 
self at nineteen (one of the treasures of Manchester) 
shows a handsome youth, not to be recognised in the 
later portraits. He returned in 1752 to Devonport with 
matured artistic convictions, and a modesty of aim that 
is surprising in one so giftedy It was Lord Edgcumbe 
who persuaded him to go to London, 

Reynolds settled in the neighbourhood of S. Martin’s 
Lane, and soon had the fashionable world thronging to 
his studio. It was Keppel who had trans- eratide 
ported him to Italy, and it was Keppel who _ in London 
lifted him into fame. Reynolds painted a tf? 
portrait of his friend, showing him at a moment of crisis 
when his ship, too eager in pursuit of the enemy, had 
run ashore on the French coast. Keppel appears on the 
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beach, with rocks and stormy clouds behind, and the 
waves breaking at his feet. He seems to be literally 
walking out of the picture. One hand is raised 
to give directions to his men, the other grasps his 
sword. 

This was something new in portraiture. As Sir 
Walter Armstrong expresses it: ‘‘He paints the energies 

; and aptitudes of the man as well as his head 

ona of and body.” This striking picture is now the 

property of Lord Rosebery. At the time it 

led to such an influx of commissions that Reynolds was 

obliged to employ assistants for the draperies and back- 
grounds of most of his pictures. 

In 1754 ahe met Dr. Johnson, and ten years later be- 
came a member of the Literary Club. ° Among that 

circle he formed close relations of friend- 
nig jonn-S4iP with Edmund Burke, Garrick the actor, 
son, 1754 and above all with the warm-hearted Irish- 

man, Oliver Goldsmith, familiarly known as 
“Goldie.” 

Already in 1760 Reynolds had bought a large house in 
Leicester Fields, and added to it a gallery for his collec- 
“Saas tion of Old Masters, and a studio especially 
PER designed for his work. In this house he 
Fields executed his most famous pictures, and when 
1760 = 

the day’s work was over, found his pleasure 
in gathering his friends about him and entertaining them 
at his table with informal hospitality. 

In 1768 the Royal Academy of Art was founded and 
Reynolds became its first President. A training school 
Peon for students was established, and the annual 
of Royal exhibitions of painting and sculpture with 
artis which London is still familiar. King George, 

though not himself a lover of Reynolds’ 


pictures, was conscious of his pre-eminence and knighted 
him. 
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In 1784 Reynolds was called to the death-bed of his 
valued friend Dr. Johnson. Those who know their 
Boswell as they should will remember the un- Death of 
affected pathos of that farewell scene. Sir Dr. John- 
Joshua, now past sixty, worked on stead- ~~” op 
fastly and with growing powers to the end. 

In 1789 he laid down his brush. A sudden darkness 
veiled the eyes which had year by year gained in penetra- 
tion and truth of vision. The ‘‘invulner- 
able man,’’ as Dr. Johnson used to call him, 
bore his affliction with dignity and reticence. 

In December, 1790, in his last Discourse to the 
Academy students, he spoke of the great master whose 
genius he well-nigh worshipped. ‘I would 
tread in the steps of that great master,’’ were 


Blindness 
1789 


Last 


: i Academy 
some of his words: “’ ... I should desire Dinner 
that the last words which I should pro- Eve 


nounce in this Academy, and from this place, might be 
the name of—Michael Angelo.”’ 

He had his wish. On February 23, 1792, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds died; ‘‘invulnerable’”’ to the last. 
Burke writes of him: ‘‘ Nothing can equal the 
‘tranquillity with which he views his end.” 

There has been an attempt of late, by no less an 
authority than Sir Walter Armstrong, to discredit the 
testimony of those who in his lifetime knew Reynolds 
and loved him. We may fortify our faith by recalling 
a few well-known facts. 

After Sir Joshua’s recovery from a severe illness John- 
son writes: “‘If I should lose you, I should lose almost the 
only manIcancallafriend.”” Burke, writing 
of himself and Keppel, calls Sir Joshua “a 
common friend of us both,”’ and continues, 
“with whom we lived for many years without a moment 
of coldness, of peevishness, of jéalousy, or of jar, to the 
day of our final separation.”’ 


Death 
1792 


Character 
of Reynolds 


et ea 
p : ~ i 
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We should recall Goldsmith’s Retaliation, in which he 
facetiously wrote epitaphs in advance on the members 
of the Literary Club:— 


Here Reynolds is laid, and to tell you my mind, 
He has not left a wiser or better behind; 


and the rest of the passage. 

On hearing of ‘‘Goldie’s’’ death we know that Sir 
Joshua sat silent and idle throughout a whole day. No 
hint here of an unfeeling heart. Prettiest tale of all is 
that of little six-year-old Penelope Boothby, who had 
often gone with her nurse to his studio. One day, 
through bewildering London streets, the child ran off 
there alone. Anxiously pursued she was found nestling 
in the great chair so often occupied by Sir Joshua’s 
famous sitters. In Penelope’s baby-language he was 
her ‘‘own ownest friend.’’ We may trust the intuitions 
of children as resting on a surer basis than the theories 
of an art-critic. 

We can name but a few of his famous pictures. Among 
his earliest are a portrait of himself in the National 
Fae Portrait Gallery, London, and the Keppel 
deteree portrait already mentioned. The works of 

this early period (1752-1760) are well pre- 
served, but, in his eagerness to improve, Reynolds made 
experiments with pigments and varnishings which proved 
disastrous. In some cases the colours have faded, in 
others the surface is marred by cracks. But the vigour 


“yg 


a 


of his style and the happy arrangement of the subject 


reveal, even in decay, a master mind. 

To his middle period (1760-1775) belong the fascinat- 
“Nellie ing Nellie O’Brien (by some considered his 
erp aah best work), and the Strawberry Girl, both in 
perry Gir” the Wallace Collection. For the latter Rey- 

nolds himself had a special affection. 


To his latest period (1775-1789) belong both the 
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pictures chosen as illustrations. The beautiful Ladies 
Laura, Horatia, and Maria Waldegrave were great- 
nieces of Horace Walpole, and it was he who The Ladies 
commissioned Reynolds to paint them. The panies 
old gentleman had a fancy to see them repre- ees 
sented as the three Graces, a wish fortunately thwarted. 
He also made objections to the artist’s fee, £800, 
little imagining that when the picture changed hands it 
would fetch £20,000. 

The charm of this great work lies in its extreme sim- 
plicity and truth to nature. It also has the quglity— 
so difficult to achieve—of unity. There is nothing 
artificial in the group before us; the girls are living their 
natural life, they may have sat like this many a day at 
the work-table before Sir Joshua fixed the beautiful 
vision on his canvas. The skein of silk which is being 
wound and the embroidery frame show the “energies 
and aptitudes’’ of these lovely feminine creatures just 
as surely as the quick gait and uplifted hand show the 
man of action in the portrait of Keppel. Instead of a 
background of storm we have here a calm distant view 
which harmonises with the gentle occupation of the girls. 
This picture was painted in 1781 and is now the property 
of Mrs. Thwaites. 

The portrait (painted in 1784) of Georgiana Duchess of 
Devonshire and her child is a universal favourite. Here 
Sir Joshua deals with the mystery of mother- py chess of 
hood, the subject so dear to medieval art; Devonshire 
and so frequently and so sympathetically  °"*°™¢ 
treated by himself. Here he has seized the vein of mer- 
riment which transports mother and child together 
into the same region of exquisite folly. They are 
playing a game, in which imaginary birds are sent 
fluttering off into the air, and the child is shouting with 
gaiety as she opens out her fingers to let them fly. The 
colouring of this picture is brilliant; the fair face of the 
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Duchess, framed in powdered hair, stands out in relief 
against a crimson curtain. It is an heirloom in the 
Devonshire family, and is now at Chatsworth.* 
In this same year Reynolds painted his magnificent 
Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic Muse, of which 
ae Sid- _ there is a good replica at Dulwich, the original 
belonging to the Duke of Westminster. 
Gainsborough, on seeing Sir Joshua’s contributions to 
an eighteenth-century Academy Exhibition, exclaimed 
, fiercely : ‘‘Damn the fellow, he is so various.” 
Pictures ; e = . 
in the With admiration instead of envy we may 
Cie verify this statement for ourselves in the 
National Gallery. One of the most valuable 
pictures is No. 887, the original Portrait of Dr. Johnson, 
painted in 1772 for Mrs. Thrale; another, No. 111, the 
Portrait of Lord Heathfield painted in 1787. In both 
we see the same power of representing the entire man. 
Instructed by Boswell we recognise at once that this 
Dr. Johnson is no impostor; we see the man in his habit 
as he lived. Lord Heathfield with the key of Gibraltar 
in his hand is an epitome of England’s imperial policy. 
Lady Cockburn and her Children (No. 2077) isa perfect 
idyll of domestic happiness and has preserved the bril- 
liance of its original colouring. This is the picture which 
on its first hanging-day was greeted by the artists present 
with a spontaneous clapping of hands. We have three 
delightful pictures of children:—The Infant Samuel, The 
A ge of Innocence (one of his latest works, painted in 1788) 
and the very popular Heads of Angels, painted in 1787. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, according to his own confession, 
distrusted genius; he believed in the stimulating example 
of fine models combined with the exact knowledge which 
can be obtained only by observation and industry. His 
work shows that he possessed more genius than he knew; 
his powerful and cultivated mind led him consciously to 
1 See p. 336. 
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the discovery of a sympathetic mode of artistic expres- 
sion. He may have less fire, as some assert, than 
Gainsborough, but his command of an impressive style 
proclaims him the more accomplished artist. 

Of Gainsborough, the contemporary of Reynolds, 
our notice must, although reluctantly, be short. Asa 
painter he ranks higher than Sir Joshua, his handling 
of the brush being original and most effective. 


: = Th 
In intellectual gifts he was less well endowed, Batace 
but by the light of genius he saw with miracu- borough 


e may speak of his best work as executed in the heat 
of inspiration, and into this condition he seemed able to 
enter at will. 

Thomas Gainsborough, born in 1727, was a native of 
Suffolk. His father, a respectable clothier in Sudbury, 
was alarmed by the boy’s erratic love of truancy in the 
woods. But on seeing the impromptu portrait of a 
well-known tramp he became reconciled to the position 
of being the father of a genius. The boy was sent to 
London to be trained, but in acquiring the technical 
school methods of the time his progress was slow. He 
returned soon to his beloved Suffolk, married, and settled 
at Ipswich as a humble painter of portraits. He loved 
landscape-painting better, but could not sell -his pictures; 
and it was his wife’s private income which kept the home 
going in these early years. 

As with Reynolds, it was the intervention of a stranger 
which paved the way to success. No gallant young 
officer this time on a ship bound for Italy, pak 
but a cross-grained officious person who  fhicknesse 
“‘ discovered’’ and then proceeded to patronise 
the obscure painter. Yet this Philip Thicknesse proved 
a valuable friend. 

It was he who persuaded Gainsborough to try his 
fortunes in Bath, and in 1759-1760 he took a large house 


we 
~p? 


something more th 


nie fees by his change of residence; he had the opportunity o 
seeing fine pictures in many of the say house wh 


ay 


he now found a welcome. We tra 


oa seems to. ESE, revealed to irr ae 
awake ed powers within himself. eae 
- A quarrel with Thicknesse led in 1774 to the Se, 
of Gainsborough and his family to London, where he 
InLondon' rented part of Schomberg House in Pall Mall. 
1774 He was already a member of the Royal Acad- | 
emy, and, being a Tory in politics, he soon — 
won the favour of King George. Many portraits of 
royal persons were painted by him and exhibited, and one 
of these was the cause of Gainsborough’s memorable 
secession. He asked for a place on the line; and ‘“‘pre- 
senting his compliments to the gentlemen appointed to 
hang the pictures at the Royal Academy he begs leave 
‘to hint that if the Royal Family . . . are hung above 


the line . ». he never more, whilst he breathes, will 
send another picture to the Exhibition. This he swears 
by God.”’ 


Owing to a misunderstanding the desired position was _ 
not granted and Gainsborough kept his vow. He was 
a man of irritable temper, quick to take offence, and an 
adept in the use of extremely ugly language. Yet there 
was a kindliness of heart beneath the rough exterior 
which secured him friends, and his last letter to Sir 
Joshua proves him capable of generous admiration for 
the man whom he regarded as responsible for the 
Academy’s rebuff. 


It was in July, 1788, that Reynolds obeyed the call > 


THE MORNING WALK 
GAINSBOROUGH 
Lord Rothschild 
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shad subsisted. eee us, eee were | 
4 ttn, in those moments of sincerity.” mages 
= “We x remember too Gainsborough’s dying words: “We oft 
aii pes heaven, and van Dyckis of the company.” _ 
FE _ The three periods in his life mark the three periods 
of Gainsborough’s development. During the Suffolk 
period his work is not only tentative, but to ay 
_ acertain degree cramped. But nearly every pictures 
_ work painted during the Bath period (1760- 
1774), or the London period (1774-1788), may be re- 
garded as a masterpiece. Our illustration, The Morning 
_ Walk, shows the hand of the mature artist. Squire 
Hallett and his new-made wife, fresh as the morning 
_. themselves, are out walking with their dog. But the 
artist gives us more than two unaffected and vivid por- 
traits; he catches a true picture. The group is one and 
q indivisible; the air of proprietorship in the husband 
matches well with the silent trust shown in the attitude 
of the wife. The Pomeranian dog too is indispensable; 
he plainly owns them both. The colours in this picture 
are so subdued that it is only close study which reveals the 
care with which they have been combined; the touch is 
so free that we recall Velazquez and feel that the whole 
picture has been ‘‘willed”’ on to the canvas. But unlike 
Velazquez, Gainsborough had an eye for beauty, and he 
seldom fails to gratify our desire for it. Lord Rothschild 
is the happy owner of The Morning Walk. 

Better known and more frequently discussed is the 
Duke of Westminster’s Blue Boy, a clever portrait of 
Master Buttall, in which Gainsborough has 
defied the conventions with regard to a cao 
colourscheme. Instead of throwing his cooler 
tints, blue and grey, into the background, and bringing 
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forward the reds and yellows, he has reversed this 
arrangement and given central prominence to the boy’s 
blue suit. The result is a very successful tour de force, 
which is also a charming picture. 

The London Gallery is very rich in characteristic 
works, the portrait of Mrs. Siddons (No. 683) being one 
tery of the most striking. Before the group in the 
ig me vestibule, The Baillie Family, we may well 
National ask with Swinburne: ‘‘What grace shall be 
said’’ before this feast of beauty? We may 
learn in this Gallery how Gainsborough was himself 
almost as ‘‘various’’ as the rival whose versatility he 
envied. And, if anxious to see two pictures in which 
Gainsborough may be said to excel himself, we have only 
to visit the Wallace Collection and make acquaintance 
with Mrs. Robinson (Perdita), the once popular actress; 
and, standing close beside her, the irresistible little Miss 
Haverfield in her overwhelming hat. We shall then 
understand the eulogies of every competent critic, and 
know no rest until we have read Sir Walter Armstrong’s 
masterly work on this greatest of English portrait 
painters. And we shall enjoy the music of Ruskin’s 
praise: ‘‘Gainsborough’s hand is as light as the sweep 
of acloud, as swift as the flash of asunbeam ... Gains- 
borough’s masses are as broad as the dividing in heaven 
of light from darkness . . . Gainsborough’s forms are 
grand,.simple, and ideal . . . Gainsborough never loses 
sight of his picture as a whole . . . He is an immortal 
painter, and his excellence is based on principles_of art 
long acknowledged.and facts of Nature universally 
apparent.’’! 

Less gteat than Gainsborough, but hauntingly attrac- 
tive, is George Romney. Like a minor poet his range is 
narrow, but within it he achieves exquisite work. 
Fortune was kind when she led his steps to Schom- 

‘ Modern Painters (1888 edition, p. xix, note), 


GEORGIANA, DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE, AND CHILD 
REYNOLDS 
Chatsworth 


‘ 


“NATURE” 


LADY HAMILTON AS 
ROMNEY 
Paris (private owner) 
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berg House where the lovely Emma Lyon was being 
exploited by a quack doctor, and acting the part of the 
“Goddess of Health.”” She became Rom- Getn 
ney’s model, and inspired his best work. We Romney 
know the story of the neglected wifeat Ken- 773478 
dal; but it was to seek fame that Romney had left her, 
and there is no hint of any dishonourable tie between him 
and Emma. When she became Lady Hamilton she was 
grateful to her old friend, and by sitting to him again, 
renewed the early freshness of his powers. She revealed 
to him the beauty of perfect womanhood, and in every 
girl’s face he looked on and painted he seemed to dis- 
cover some traces of affinity with his ‘‘divine lady.”’ 
Our illustration shows her demurely personating Rom- 
ney’s conception of Nature. His portraits of women, 
especially young women, never Sail te eee 
of a beauty which is delicate and fleeting | like the bloom 
‘OL a flower. “His"portraits of young men are also good, 
and in a subtle manner seem to exhale the irrepressible 
hopes and energies of youth. 

Two other well-known portrait painters of the eight- 
eenth century are John Hoppner and Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. The former formed his style on 
that of Reynolds,and produced work of a high 
degree of excellence. His pictures are greatly 
in request at the present day. 

Thomas Lawrence, the son of a Bristol publican, was a 
self-taught and precocious genius, who at last found his 
way to London and became quickly popular. Lawrence 
He refused, however, to go through the 1769-1830 


Hoppner 
1758-1810 


necessary discipline of eye and hand, so that his work 


is showy, but rarely truthful. One of his soundest 
pieces of work is the portrait of George IV in the Wallace 
Collection. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 


ENGLISH LANDSCAPE PAINTERS 


[N the art of landscape painting England holds a lead- 
1 ing position. Although in order of time the famous 
artists come later than those of Holland, they were quite 
independent, and founded a distinctly national school 
_of painting. They were the pioneers of that intimate 
and personal relation between man and Nature which 
alone can give power to interpret her secrets. It is 
curious to notice how this love of Nature, a new blossom 
in the heart of man, begins shyly to lift its head during 
the age of rationalism, the so-called ‘“‘prosaic”’ eight- 
eenth century. The parallelism of dates between poets 
and painters is striking: Thomson, author of the Seasons 
was born in 1700, and Wilson, the first important 
landscape painter, only fourteen years later. Collins: 
with the true sylvan note in his song, is almost exactly 
contemporary with Gainsborough. Blake, born in 1757: 
shines as a double star in the firmament of the seconé 
half of the century. Poems that might have been lispec 
in Eden (had the blessed trouble of children been allowec 
to intrude) and pictures.which shake us by their awfu: 
mystery,.and splendour—these flash forth from the ont 
name. ‘Then towards the end Wordsworth and Cole: 
ridge, the creators of a new literature, have hardl; 
alighted on the earth (‘trailing their clouds of glory”’ 
before Turner and Constable follow. The ‘Nature 
poets’”’ and the “Nature-painters’’ were equally th: 
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spokesmen of their age, and expressed in artistic form 
its new delight in the life of the visible world. 

To speak first of Wilson (1714-1782): he interests us 
by his courageous persistence in painting natural scenes, 
although meeting with scant appreciation. Richied 
The son of a Welsh clergyman, he had been Wilson 
trained as a portrait-painter, but after a visit. 7774-778 
to Italy devoted himself wholly to landscapes. He was 
influenced by Claude and never failed to compose a 
pretty picture. He might have reached greater inde- 
pendence of style had he been understood and encour- 
aged. Sir George Beaumont, the friend of Wordsworth, 
was Wilson’s best patron, and it is to him that the Na- 
tional Gallery, London, is indebted for two of its finest 
specimens of Wilson’s art, The Ruins of the Villa of 
Mecenas at Twoli, and a Landscape with Figures (Nos. 
108 and 110). There are besides nine other characteris- 
tic pictures. 

Gainsborough dealt with landscape in a different 
manner. There is no sign of a search for picturesque 
miles > is love for Nature was too whole- oe ee 
hearted. Nor is there any hint of the classical borough 
affectation which Wilson borrowed from 7727-7788 
Claude. The boy who had played truant on the Suffolk 
wolds saw beauty everywhere; he was born, he said, 
to be a landscape painter and often grew impatient 
over the portraits by which he earned his bread. Gains- 
borough’s sureness of vision gave unity to every scene 
he looked on. His peasants, his animals, his rustic carts 

“are fike natural growths emanating from the soil; they 
have the fitness of inevitable things, just as in life the 
spell they lay upon us is almost as strong as that of the 
landscape itself. A hay-cart on a summer evening 
piled with its grey-green load; the patient horses; the 
rhythmic swing of the forks as they raise the pile higher 
and higher;—which of us has not seen all this? Ifa 
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sudden sleep, as in the fairy-tale, were to fall on the 
whole group we should hardly think it strange. The 
pause would grant us our wish that the fugitive moment 
might be prolonged. It is this kind of magic pause 
which Gainsborough grants to us in his pictures. OF 
their execution it is for the expert to speak. Weremem- 
ber Ruskin’s words, that ‘‘his hand is as light as the sweep 
of a cloud, as swift as the flash of a sunbeam”’ (see p. 
336). Our wish—a disappointed wish—was to procure 
for reproduction a Gainsborough which is in private 
hands. None from the National Gallery is satisfying 
when reproduced. But the reader should study The 
Watering Place (No. 109). Although the heavy summer 
foliage and the evening light produce a somewhat oppres- 
sive feeling of darkness, we cannot fail to recognise the 
faithfulness and the artistic skill with which the scene 
is rendered. 

John Robert Cozens, the water-colourist, exercised a 
far-reaching influence over the landscape painters of the 


LR. second half of the eighteenth century; he was 
Cozens one of Nature’s intimates and taught others 
1752-1799 


to search for those beauties which had been 
revealed to himself. Turner made no secret of the debt 
he owed to Cozens, and Constable called him ‘‘the 
greatest genius that ever touched landscape.’’ Some 
good examples of his work may be seen at the South 
Kensington Museum, London. 

John Crome, better known as ‘‘Old Crome,” is the 
next to claim a word af notice. Born in Norwich, the 


oun son of an inn-keeper, he never had any seri- 
Sire ous training in art. But his talent was con- 
1706-1621 


siderable, and from Hobbema, his favourite 
painter, he learned much. He has a true eye, and wins 
us by the simple, truthful representations of the scenes 
he loved. Of Mousehold Heath be seems never to 
have wearied; and in the National Gallery picture (No. 
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689) the sense of boundless distance, of silence and soli- 
tude, which must have entered into his own being is 
very quickly communicated to us. Norwich is proud 
of her famous painter; he became the founder of a local 
School, and his best works are still to be found in his 
native county. 

John Constable, destined to greatness, was slow to 
discover his own gifts. The son of a rich mill-owner of 
East Bergholt in Suffolk, he felt the beauty John 
of the turning sails of the mill, and the water Constable 
that fell splashing and glistening from the 777° 7837 
grinding wheel. Some of his sketches were shown to 
Sir George Beaumont, then staying in the neighbourhood, 
and that enthusiastic lover of art was at once convinced. 
of the boy’s talent, and obtained his father’s consent to 
a course of training ina London studio. But the arduous 
necessary drudgery repelled him. He returned for 
two years to the mill, but felt still unsettled, and finally 
at the age of twenty-four accepted his fate and entered 
the Royal Academy as a student. His progress was 
slow, but being a close observer of Nature he learned 
more from her than from the Schools. He broke away 
entirely from the classic style of Wilson, observed with 
his own eyes, and painted with extreme realism the 
quiet scenery near his home in Dedham Vale. Every 
hedge, every stile, every haycock, every trifling irregu- 
larity of ground was faithfully rendered; the whole being 
so skilfully enlivened by the play of light and shade that 
the simplest everyday scene became in his hands a beauti- 
ful picture. His White Horse (now the property of Mr. 
Pierpont Morgan) exhibited in 1819, brought him tardy 
fame, and the associateship of the Royal Academy. 
In 1820 he moved to Hampstead, and from that time 
onward was reckoned one of the leading artists of the 
day. 

In 1824 this uncompromising realist, this painter of 
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purely English cultivated scenery, won his first triumph 
in France. Two of his pictures were exhibited in the 

Salon, and created a sensation. One of them, 
Se da the now popular Hay-Wain, (No. 1207 in the 
in Paris London Gallery), excited the remark, “C'est 
eee plein de rosée”’ (It is fullof dew). It wasa 
favourite device with Constable to scatter specks of 
white paint over his landscapes in order to get this sil- 
very effect. Under his cloudy grey skies—so dear to his 
English heart—this ‘‘dew’’ sparkles in his pictures like 
raindrops, and gave rise to Fuseli’s banter about the 
need of a great-coat and umbrella when looking at them. 
The National Gallery is very rich in examples of Con- 
stable’s work. Our illustration shows the second picture 
which won so much praise in France. Constable writes 
of it to a friend: ‘‘ My ‘Lock’ is now on my easel; it looks 
most beautifully silvery, windy, and delicious; it is 
all health in the absence of everything stagnant.”’ 
This picture is now in the Diploma Gallery at Burlington 
House London.! 

Constable used to say of himself that he wished to 
paint as though he had never seen a picture; and the 
Sate interest of his landscapes lies in their un- 
onFrench affected truthfulness. We look on the scene 
erga itself; the personality of the painter is never 

obtruded. It was this extraordinary sim- 
plicity of outlook which aroused so much enthusiasm in 
France. There the new school of painters, headed by 
Delacroix, were seeking in the chaos of ruined traditions 
for some guidance along the road to truth. We know 
them as the Romantic School (see p. 312) because they 
sought for personal adventures in their intercourse with 
Nature. Their ideals found expression later in the 
naturalistic work of the Barbizon School;? and we have 


t See p. 306. a Seep. 315. 
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a right to regard Constable as the spiritual father of 
those ‘‘ plein-air” painters. 

Yet so alien from the English was the French con- 
ception of style that a reconciling agent was required to 
convey across the Channel the full force of 
Constable’s influence. This agent was Bon- Richard 
: Parkes 
ington, born a quarter of a century later than _ Bonington 
Constable, and dying nine years before him. 1801-1828 
Like a meteor he flashed and passed. 

Bonington was born near Nottingham, but his family 
soon migrated to France, and at fifteen he became a 
student in the Ecole des Beaux Arts at Paris. In 
technique he is a Frenchman and is claimed as a member 
of the French School. But he paid frequent visits to 
England, worshipped at the shrine of Constable, and 
looked at English scenery with the love of a true is- 
lander. Itis this blend of English sentiment with French 
executive skill which gives such unique interest to his 
work. Bonington painted genre scenes as well as land- 
scape, and there is no better collection of his works than 
that at Hertford House, London. 

Though born one year earlier than Constable, Turner 
outlived him, so we reserve his name for our concluding 
notice. The son of a London barber, he was 


born at 26 Maiden Lane in the Covent Gar- Asie 
den district. He came into the world with William 
two supreme gifts: eyes that could see, and epic 


an imagination that could infuse poetic glam- 

our into the objects of sight. Flowers and fruits of 
every hue were waiting for him on the Covent Garden 
market-stalls; a silvery Thames flowed near, gay with 
painted barges; and over all hung the hazy London sky 
which in a moment might be dyed pink or purple or 
blood-red by the rays of the setting sun. These things 
awoke in the boy an indomitable passion for beauty. 
Pencil and brush were soon at work and his little tinted 


4 1775-1802 


"masters of indifferent ability. In 1789 he ae ee 


a in i Boats talent, a had him taught b ous 


‘Academy Schools and next year at the age of fifteen - 


exhibited one of his drawings. 


Girtin, a young water-colour artist of his own age. The 
Girtin 

now, and on Sunday evenings they had stimu- 
lating talks with a certain hospitable and art-loving 
Dr. Monro. In his house Turner made acquaintance 
with the works of Claude and Wilson, but of infinitely 
more value as affecting his own genius were the sketches 
he saw there by J. R. Cozens (p. 340). 

In 1797, stirred by the example of his friend Girtin, | 
who was making a name as a landscape painter, Turner 
rent in made a tour in Yorkshire and Northumber- 
Yorkshire land. His own first great success was Nor- 
1797 
By the year 1800 Turner’s apprenticeship to art was over; 
he became a member of the Academy, settled in Harley 
Street, and never again lacked employment. 

In 1802 Turner went abroad and first saw the Alps. 
No one, in the true sense of the word, had seen them 
Onthe - before; he was the first to transfer to canvas 
Continent not only their rugged shapes but the elusive 
As spirit of awe mingled with peace which dwells 
among them. 

In 1819 Turner paid his first visit to Italy, and in 
In Italy classifying his work it is usual to regard the 
1819 pictures painted after this date as belonging 
to his second or middle period. 


1 Turner’s works have been removed to the Tate Gallery, London. 


two rambled together in the country, which — 
then crept in closer to London than it does 


ham Castle, exhibited in 1798 at the Academy. 
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It was probably in 1832 that Turner first saw Venice. 
The Alps had waited—this seems natural enough—for 
an Englishman to interpret their mysterious 
splendour to an unseeing world. But Venice 
had worn her beauty like a visible crown 
through the great years of the Renaissance; her own 
sons were amongst the greatest painters of their age, and 
yet none had immortalised her with his brush. Canaletto 
and Guardi of the eighteenth century, it is true, give us 
valuable topographical views of the city of their birth, 
but they are without expression and kindle no enthusiasm. 
To Turner Venice revealed herself as the dream city 
for which since childhood he had been a-search. By 
his brush her beauty was at last made fully manifest 
to the world. Nearly every year after 1833 Turner 
exhibited some new picture of Venice, but it is in his 
water-colour sketches that he best interprets the ethereal 
and visionary appearance of the island-city rising from 
the sea. 

Our illustration is from the oil painting in the Ionides 
Collection (No. 208) at South Kensington, London. The 
extreme beauty of the original will more than satisfy those 
who know Venice. In the foreground is the cool grey- 
green lagoon in which gondolas and gaily dressed folk are 
reflected. To the left rises the snowy dome of Santa 
Maria della Salute; softly retreating into the background 
is the rosy-tinted frontage of the Doge’s palace and the 
Piazza; while the Piazzetta pillars and the once lost 
but now restored Campanile fracture with their whiteness 
the intensely deep blue of the sky. 

Up to 1841 Turner’s activity was uninterrupted; in 
that year he spoke first of failing health and failing 
eyesight. It is possible that the vagueness Failing 
of his latest style was due to these causes. health 
Yet it is also true that he had long adopted a dee 
free unconventional style which offended many of his 
fellow-artists. He was a watchful observer of Nature 
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and saw effects to which others were blind. We remem- 
ber the puzzled lady who could not see what he saw in 
the sunset, and the quiet rejoinder: ‘‘Don’t you wish, 
Madam, that you could!’’ So for a few years the work 
of Turner became the butt of ridicule and adverse criti- 
cism. Then from Oxford came the dauntless young 
<a champion who undertook to instruct the 
“Modern British Philistine(whether painter or layman) 
= panes in the true principles of art. In 1843 appeared 

the first volume of Ruskin’s Modern Painters, 
followed later by the four others which complete the 
work. He obtained a hearing, he re-instated Turner 
in public esteem. The colder, more scientific critics of 
to-day look with disfavour on Ruskin but those who 
study pictures for enjoyment only will find their enjoy- 
ment greatly enhanced by accepting Ruskin as showman. 
It needs a poet to interpreta poet; and Ruskin was a 
passionate lover of Nature like Turner himself and 
understood his mental attitude. 

In 1851 Turner’s career closed in death. His private 
life was in many of its details sordid, his 
personality was devoid of attraction, but 
his works remain as one of our most precious 
national treasures. 

Only a very few can be mentioned of the multitudes of 
pictures and sketches which are either in public or 
By private collections. In both mediums, water- 
pictures colour and oil, Turner tried original experi- 

ments, with the unfortunate result that many 
of his works are now deteriorating under the action of 
time. But so prolific was his genius that a rich store of 
treasures remains. 

The National Gallery still possesses a few in excellent 
condition, and we have examples of the three periods 
of his work in the Tate Gallery, London. 

One shows Turner’s early manner, when his drawing 
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was careful and his preference in colour was for low tones 
of grey and brown. It hangs, as he wished, “The Sun 
in the French room at the National beside ae au 
Claude’s Queen of Sheba, and is a striking con- 1807 
trast in its faithful observation of nature to Claude’s 
theatrical work.t In the same year, 1807, Turner began, 
in imitation of Claude, his Liber Studiorum, a collection 
of engravings of his principal works. . 

Here we have one of Turner’s very finest pictures. 
Despite its title it makes no attempt to tell a story— 
an inferior form of art for which he had no 
liking—but its aim is to give a grand effect tone 
of colour. It is magnificently decorative and Poly- 
also a triumph of imaginative sentiment. On Ceae 
its exhibition in 1829 a fellow-artist mockingly 
said of it, ‘‘Splendide mendax’”’ (a splendid lie). He 
did not understand that Turner was translating in paint 
the vehemence of intense emotion. Ulysses has just 
escaped from the Cyclops and death; the splendid tints 
of the sunrise express the dawn of a recovered freedom. 
The harsher reds of the full-sailed boats seem to accen- 
tuate the note of defiance. ‘ The whole glowing canvas 
is a lyric of the giddiness of joy. Accepted as such we feel 
that it is “‘splendid truth.” 

_ Exhibited ten years later we have a companion lyric in 
The Fighting Téméraire Tugged to her Last Berth. Its 
theme is simple; and as Leonardo expresses it cha 
(p. 74), the picture ‘‘sets forth instantly be- —«wighting 
fore the eye’’ what words can never say. Yet Téméraire” 
; 1839 
we do stumblingly give speech to our thought. 
The grand old ship had been so valiantly terrible to the 
enemy at Trafalgar that her own men had given her the 
added name of the ‘‘fighting’”’ Téméraire. But she will 
fight no more. Henry Newbolt, the poet, has sung her 
dirgein verse. Turner’s dirge makes its mutely eloquent 
1 Now at the Tate Gallery, London. 
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appeal direct to the eye. He has infused so deep a sense 
of solemnity into this picture that it becomes a symbol of 
the close of life. Man sees in it the quiet dignity and 
beauty which may mark the passing away of a human 
soul. Contrast this with Poussin’s dismal conception 
of the end of life under the figure of the Deluge (see p. 
247); and in pictorial rendering the gloom of his low 
tones with the splendour of colour before us here. 

The School of Painting which bears on its register the 
names of Reynolds and Gainsborough, of Constable and 
Turner, may well face the future with confidence. 

Our audacious survey of the centuries concludes here. 
We have travelled as it were in an aeroplane, over vast 
regions of the thought-world of our race, noting salient 
points, and casting anchor now and again near some 
famous spot. We have found our bearings, and gathered 
incidentally some fragments of rudimentary information. 
The time has come for closer personal exploration—on 
foot—of those districts which may have appeared at- 
tractive. The local guide-book becomes indispensable. 

We therefore add a short list of books which may prove 
helpful for further study. The great monographs by 
specialists are still in process of evolution; it is only to 
less technical works that the attention of the reader is 
directed. 

But our books must lead us to the pictures themselves. 
They have outlived the centuries because the germ of 
immortality was imparted to them by their creators. 
They exhibit the workings of the mind of man, which, 
in its essence, is indestructibly the same in every age. 
They have power to stir the coldest imagination, and to 
bring added brightness into the tamest lot in life. In 
Matthew Arnold’s phrase, they ‘‘abide our question”: 
and according to the measure of our determination to 
understand, will be the liberality of their reply. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 
SCHOOLS OF PAINTING IN AMERICA 
By Charles de Kay 


ROM what we know concerning colonies sent out 
by Crete, Greece, and Italy to lands about the 
Mediterranean and Baltic, and islands in the outer sea, 
as well as eastward toward India, the arts of a colony 
are but faint reflections of those in the motherland— 
at first. But in favourable conditions some one art may 
develop during a few generations into a life of its own, 
reflecting the life of a new people. This is all the more 
certain if the new country is independent, thrown on its 
own resources, and sufficiently successful in a worldly 
way to permit the growth of luxuries. 

America, having been colonised by Europeans, was 
at first dominated in the arts by European example, 
but in the course of time produced work in the fine 
arts differing in many ways from those of the mother- 
land, while maintaining a generic likeness inseparable 
from a common ancestry, common literature, and com- 
mon character. In Europe it has been a favourite 
foible to expect that the white race should produce in 
America some art that is Indian or exotic, in contradic- 
tion to all history and the ordinary rules that govern 
mankind. 

Art has developed more slowly in America because 
the effort there to establish solid and luxurious common- 
wealths has been infinitely greater than it was of old in 
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were in many ae like oe of pe sad Ital 
places where wealth increased and the opportunities eS 3 
investing the surplus were comparatively few; wheat 
came investments in paintings, jewels, rare flowers like © 
tulips, etc. Very different were the seaports in America, 
having a practically limitless hinterland sparsely popu- 
lated by savages, disunited and insignificant as enemies. 
Owing to the multiplicity of investments, the wide 
extension of the colonies, which scattered the settlers, 
and to a constant drain of well-to-do colonists and of 
wealth itself back to Europe, the rise of the arts was 
infinitely more difficult. The colonists did not come 
like those swarms which once issued from Greek and 
Phoenician cities, each homogeneous, each with a fixed 
determination to establish another Athens, another Cor- 
nth, on an alien shore and make it their home. The Eu- 
To +. ans came to destroy or enslave the aborigines, deplete 
he land of timber and fur-bearing animals, exhaust the 
soil with crops without end,never putting anything back, 
never planting trees to take the place of those burned 
down, and then returned rich to their old homes. And 
they were aided in their unwise and improvident methods 
by foolish legislation at home, petty and interfering, 
hampering trade, exposing them to the fleets of enemies” 
through wars in the old home yet failing to see that they 
had protection from the enemies raised up against them, 
and saddling them with grasping, incompetent officials. 
All this was especially the fate of the West Indies, South 
and Central America, but also, in a less degree, because 
of the less fruitful character of the soil, this was the 
history of North America too. 
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The first school of painting to establish itself on Ameri- 
can soil was that of Spain, following in the train of 
viceroys and prelates after the Indian com- Spaniat. 
monwealths had been subjected or utterly American 
destroyed, and Spanish towns had had time painters 
to be built. To the present day there exists in Mexico 
City the oldest Academy of the Fine Arts of the western 
world. It is nearly as old as the Royal Academy, Lon- 
don, while, as to those of Philadelphia and New York, 
only the former reckons more than a single century for 
its past. The Academy of San Carlos in Mexico City 
traces its origin back to the departments of music and 
drawing which Fray Pedro de Gante established in 1529 
when he founded the College of San Juan de Latran. 


- Toward the end of the century Sebastian Arteaga 


arrived from Spain and gave an impulse to native art. 
He was followed by Alonzo Vasquez and Baltasar 
Echave. During the seventeenth century Cabrera, a 
Zapotecan Indian of the province of Oaxaca, was con- 
sidered a rival of Murillo owing to the beauty of his 
Madonnas; Spanish artists include Herrera, Juan Correa, 
Vallejo, Ibarra, Alcibar. During the next century the 
most noted painter was the architect and sculptor Tres- 
guerras It was not until 1783, however, that the pre- 
sent Academy received its name and royal patent, the 
Academia de las Nobles Artes de San Carlos de la Nueva 
Espafia. Its early teachers were the Spaniards Aguirre 
and Velasquez, followed by Rafael Jimeno. From 1821 
to 1824 the school was closed. Its proper title now is 
National School of the Fine Arts. It remains to-day 
in the quarters occupied first in 1791, a former hospital 
de Amor de Dios. It owns its building and receives a 
yearly subvention. 

The great mass of painted decorations for Spanish- 
American churches consisted, of smallish pictures made 
by the yard in Old Spain for the foreign market. Often 
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The sixteenth and seventeenth canto which are 


blanks for North America, produced native painters in 
Mexico. Men of some power were attracted from the © 


other side. But the eighteenth was sterile and the 
nineteenth scarcely better. The School has dragged out. 
a dull and uneventful existence, having for its nominal 
head usually some obscure Spanish painter. It has had 
little influence on the culture of Mexicans. A director 
recently imported from France has failed to inject a 
taste for art into the wealthy classes of the republic. 
7 the upper classes are content with opera and theatre, the 
middle and lower with bull-fights. The press does not 
occupy itself with the fine arts and there are so few 
collectors of art works that a market for pictures and 
sculpture may scarcely be said ist. 

Much the same may be sa il, Peru, and Chile, 
countries where agricult mineral wealth and 
commerce have enriched thousands. In these lands 
the invading white destroyed the seed of art in the red 
race, art which showed itself particularly in textiles and 
feather work, in pottery and stone carving, without. 
bringing over such measure of art as Spain and Portugal 
could boast of in the seventeenth century. Only 
after a certain stability had set up between invaders 
and victims by way of. intermarriages and the estab- 
lishment of religious centres, towns and seaports, when 
the conquest was practically complete, did Iberian art 
appear. In South America the country that shows the 
most promise for the artsis the Argentine Republic, where 
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a thorough amalgamation of the European southern 
races is going on, and where society is arranging itself 
with different ideals on a different basis from those in 
more purely Spanish lands. Nevertheless it is Peru 
which has contributed painters of repute to the art 
colony of Paris, the most notable being Albert Lynch, a 
Peruvian of Irish ancestry. 

As colonies of northern Europeans the North Anieeean 
whites have neither equal antiquity on American soil 
nor at first had they natural wealth in pre- Painting 
cious metals and stones, in pepper, timber, in North 
pearls, and dye-stuffs to compare with Mexico ae 
and South America. 

Amsterdam in the New Netherlands, retaken by Hol- 
land from the English, was ceded back to England be- 
cause toward the close of the seventeenth century the 
Dutch were tempted by the offer of tropical lands in. 
place of a country that had little to recommend it save 
the fur trade. Abird in the hand! Whatever specu- 
lative writers might say concerning the eventual value of 
North America in the hands of a nation having a surplus 
of population for settlements, the fact was that a colony 
there meant much outgo and little income, if it were to 
be garrisoned and held against the other robber states 
of Europe. 

Under the Dutch the art of painting was not without 
occasional representatives in the New Netherlands, 
men of course from the other side. But life in the colony 
was too primitive, the settlements too scattered to 
warrant a stay among the Walloons, Hollanders, Ger- 
mans, and Britons who made up the people. They also 
found that religious feeling was fanatically adverse to 
things that make life gracious. And in New England 
also, among the British Dissenters, a sour Christianity 
was practised as a reaction against a jovial, easy-going, 
and somewhat pagan Church of England. The spirit 
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of eis when ‘naturally { zitey, ae have pe 4 
the arts, returned to Holland, France, or Englan 15 
end their days, in some cases leaving their children a 
to make their own way. It was not till Charleston, > 
Philadelphia, New York, Newport, and Boston had | 


become substantial cities and seaports with abundant 


ships under the British crown that people dreamed of 
spending money on objects not strictly of use or for 
personal adornment. In each town there might be a 
handful of well-to-do burghers having family traditions, 
education,and the benefit of travel who dared to include 
pictures in the furnishing of their modest homes. But 
the severity that ruled in their churches told heavily 
against any lapses toward the arts. Art therefore had 
little chance to raise her head in comparatively poor 
communities ruled by sects which ignored her or even 
hated and reviled her. 

\-In all art the personal element is the first spring of 
“action. Painting and tattooing the person is the origin 
Early of the arts. Small wonder then that por- 
portrait traiture should be the earliest to herald the 
yee fine artsinacolony. During the first quarter 
of the eighteenth century we have glimpses of portrait 
painters in the chief seaports—mostly Johns—as John 
Wilson, John Watson, John Smybert, John B. Black- 
burn. Smybert, an industrious workman in the heavy 
German style introduced into England by Lely and 
Kneller, came over with Berkeley the metaphysician, 
afterward Bishop of Cloyne in Ireland. His group of the 
Berkeley family is at Yale. Theus, a Swiss, painted 
the ladies and gentlemen of South Carolina. Robert 
.Feke, a native of Oyster Bay, Long Island, made por- 
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traits in New York and Philadelphia about 1746, dying 
before middle age in Barbadoes. He appears to be the 
first recorded artist native to the soil. 

Considering the weakness of the Catholics in North 
America, save in Canada and Louisiana, and the preval- 
ence among most of the Protestant sects of an idea that 
anything termed art was sinful, it is less surprising that 
painting should languish than it is that towns did some- 
times offer examples of citizens who braved public senti- 
ment and dared to own works of art, dared to have their 
own features reproduced—miserable sinners as they felt 
themselves to be. 

Indeed, it is much stranger that the rich cities of 
Mexico, the West Indies, and South America with their 
- Catholic religion favourable to the arts, their reverence 
for rank, their class distinctions, their love of pomp, 
their viceroys, prelates, and high officials out of Spain, 
more particularly the wealth of their congregations, the 
many churches calling for paintings, carvings, and tex- 
tiles, should have remained at so low a level in the arts. 
Absence of a solid middle class and the poor quality of 
the clergy destined for the colonies had much to do with 
this sterility. Architecture and pottery for the decora- 
tion of churches and residences are the only arts in which 
the whites improved on those of the natives. And even 
in architecture they fell short of the best specimens of 
Toltec art in Mexico. Canada also showed small re- 
sults from the fosterage of the arts which was once a trait 
of Catholic commonwealths. 

Just before the revolution against British rule, as we 
see, the colonies on the Atlantic seaboard were beginning 
to call for paintings, chiefly portraits, and to produce 
painters. 

Benj: amin West was the first to to make; aname in Europe, 
having ving begun | his « career in | Pennsylvania, continued his 
studies in Italy, and settled in London, where in 1767 


titles. Elected < again in 1802, he held it until 1828, when 


he died at the ripe age of ninety-two. HE 
_ Three years later than West there was born in Wiarele 


land,one Charles Wilson Peale. He painted Washington 
among the first and in 1805 founded at Philadelphia the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Arts. 

These men, together with Copley of Boston, Matthew 
Pratt of Pennsylvania, Gilbert Stuart of Newport, 
Ralph Earle of New York, Malbone the miniaturist 
of Rhode Island, Robert Fulton and John Vanderlyn 
of New York, Jonathan Trumbull of Connecticut, 
Allston of South Carolina, were distinctly offshoots 
of the British school of which Gainsborough and 
Reynolds were the shining lights; an eclectic school 
it was, which took impartially from the old Italians, 
French, Dutch, and Flemings, and, so far as genre and 
historical pictures are concerned, from contemporary 
French painters like Greuze and David. 

Curious to observe is the fact that while naturally 
and normally English, these artists from the colonies 

exercised no little influence in their turn on 
a ire painting in the mother country. Not only 

did West provide London with her Royal 
Academy, but strange to say he proved an innovator of 
a startling sort, good Quaker though he was, when he 
painted an Indian in a battle as an Indian looks when he 
fights, instead of garbing him in that caricature of an 
ancient Greek which Europe then accepted as true and 
thought the onlygarb of a soldier in art. Moreover hund- 
reds of Englishmen looked up to him as an inspired 
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artist and accepted with reverence those Biblical and 
symbolical paintings which we now find insipid. He 
formed a school from pupils and imitators. Thomas 
Cole, an Englishman by birth, came to America and 
repeated the Westian platitudes with considerable 
success, having less classical composition and form but a 
richer palette and a finer instinct for colour than the 
founder and nearly perpetual President of Britain’s 
Academy. But Cole’s greater claim to distinction lay 
in his landscapes. He was one of the founders of the 
American landscape schools. 

These may be said to have started the long procession 
of painters which in our time has swelled to an army of 
artists whom it would be hopeless to enumerate. One 
can only group them according to schools and coteries, 
noting such of them as show clearly their dependence 
on European masters, but giving also credit to those 
who saw with their own eyes uninfluenced by foreign 
example. 

Ioha Singleton Copley, born in Boston one year before 
technic before going abroad. ‘Upon his return . 

ritish 
from London, where he studied with West, eames 
he became the favourite portrait painter of 
his native town, and on going back.to London became 
there a notable painter of historical scenes. ~ re 

In Gilbert Stuart, who pursued the same course, we 
have almost the only natural genius of colonial days, 
one who was a born portraitist, though 
without the strength of will to achieve the ates 
place he might have taken. Had he been less 
reckless in financial matters he would have held his 
own with the very best, with Gainsborough and Rey- 
nolds for example. As it is, he ranks higher than 
Romney, Hoppner, Beechy, Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
for the quality of his best work, allowance being made 
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for the glamour which is cast by the high station of the 
sitters of these British favourites. As to quantity, that 
is a different matter. He had to decamp successively 
from London and Dublin. In the new States there was 
not demand enough for his wares. At home in later 
life he had to support himself for the most part by paint- 
ing over and over again those portraits of George and 
Martha Washington which made a sensation after his 
return to America in 1792. Singular, that the two 
painters of the colonial period to whom the word genius 
may be applied were both from Rhode Island, namely 
Gilbert Stuart and Malbone. 

Jonathan Trumbull, a son of that Governor of Con- 
necticut who was the first to be dubbed ‘‘ Brother Jona- 
than,’’ had the fate to have the war of liber- 
ation break out just as he graduated from 
Harvard and was about to begin an art career. He 
served as aide to Washington, who admired his father, 
but left the army in a huff, went to London and studied 
with West, then returned in time to see the close of 
the contest. He was back in London by 1784. Some 
of Trumbull’s portraits and miniatures are attractive, 
but his large canvases betray a plentiful lack of imag- 
ination as well as the absence of a thorough training. 
He was not strong enough to resist like Gilbert Stuart 
the influence of West and other would-be classicists. 
And yet, in West’s house he studied with Gilbert 
Stuart and during his stay in Paris the young soldier- 
painter must have known the wonderful brushwork of 
Chardin, who never tried to make painting the rival of 
literature, but was content to show the world that beauty 
exists in despised and work-a-day things, if the artist 
can see. 

Washington Allston of South Carolina and John 
Vanderlyn of New York were painters of classical and 
Biblical subjects who stood out among the artists of the 
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_ day. Both, however, shared the frigidity of the British 
school dominated by Benjamin West. 

- It has been said that the northern European as he has 
developed in North America turns more readily to in- 
ventions than to purely contemplative art, 
partly owing to the mixture of nations, which Sane 
producés men of action, partly to the necessi- 
ties of the situation in a sparsely settled land where 
labour is not abundant, partly, perhaps, owing to the 
influence of climate, which keys up the nerves and pre- 
disposes men to activity instead of thought. Nota few 
of the artists of North America have passed from the 
brush to the inventor’s pen. A notable instance was 
Charles Wilson Peale, who inclined to science. Another 
“was Robert Fulton, who lived seven years in Paris, 
painted a panorama, and had behind him a notable 
list of inventions of different kinds before he took hold 
of the application of the steam-engine to boats and 
for the first time made a steamboat that was a prac- 
tical and economical carrier. 

A third is S. F. B. Morse, the first President of the 
National Academy of Design, New York. Electricity 
drew him from his easel; the telegraph gave him world 
fame when art had made him only locally known. One 
artist will take to balloons like the ill-fated Belgian 
sculptor Nocquet, another to flying machines which will 
not fly; a third builds as contractor the lighthouses that 
fringe the Atlantic shores. It is fair to infer that drill in 
the observing of nature, control of hand, subtle inter- 
play of eyes and fingers, are no despicable elements in the 
education of young people. 

Philadelphia as well as Boston exceeded New York in 
population before the Revolution, but that war dealt 
so harshly with the town that it was long after peace was 
concluded before it could vie with either. The Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fine Arts was founded, as we have 
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seen, in 1805. Although New York had some organisa- 
tions of artists at an earlier date, it was not till 1826 
that the National Academy of Design was established 
with S. F. B. Morse as President. He was followed in 
1845 by Asher B. Durand and though Morse had left 
painting meanwhile for telegraphy he became President 
again for one year in1861. Subsequent Presidents have 
been Henry Peters Gray, William Page, the sculptor 
John Q. A. Ward, Worthington Whittredge, Daniel 
Huntington, Thomas Waterman Wood, Frederick Diel- 
man, and John White Alexander. Save in the case of 
Dielman all these Presidents were born in America. 
The National Academy was established on the lines of 
the Royal Academy founded in London about three- 
score years before. It made Sir Thomas Lawrence, the 
famous portrait painter, President of the Royal Academy, 
an honorary member. It lacked, however, the support 
of a government and the prestige which in a monarchy 
follows upon its acknowledgment by a court. 

This influence of British art upon American continued 
for the earlier half of the nineteenth century. The 
portrait painters Jarves, Chester Harding, Henry Inman, 
and James Sully were as British in their style as the 
Scotsman Raeburn. Wm. 8S. Mount may be likened to 
Wilkie. Asher B. Durand and Thomas Cole, who, like 
Inman, were among the founders of the Academy, laid 
also the foundations of the American school of land- 
scapists which developed during the mid-century. F. 
S. Agate and Charles C. Ingham were figure painters of 
the English sort. William Dunlap, another founder, 
wrote a history of American art. 

Painting the Catskill Mountains and the beautiful 
stretches of the Hudson River, these painters and their 
comrades became known in time as the Hudson River 
School of landscapists. Note that this name as usual 
was at first applied to them in derision, like the Gueux 
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of the Netherlands, by those who scoffed at everything 
American. It was after the British influence had weak- 
ened and a fresh impulse had been received from Ger- 
many owing to the popularity in New York of the paint- 
ers of Disseldorf. Here belong such ambi- 

P - . ie The 
tious painters of historical scenes, as well as Hudson 
landscape, as Emanuel Leutze of New York, ey 
and P. F. Rothermel of Philadelphia who 
loved to cope with big subjects on big canvases, Regis 
Gignoux, Albert Bierstadt, Henry Peters Gray, Frederick 
E. Church, painter of Niagara and Heart of the Andes. 

The Hudson River School had its day until the com- 
bined influence of Turner and the French romantic land- 
scapists broke the spell of the Disseldorfers. The 
success of these German painters for a time was due to 
sterling worth combined with low prices and to the 
efforts of dealers who reaped large profits—also, in 
some small degree, to the subjects, which appealed to 
Americans to whom Europe was still a cause for 
sentiment. 

But the mechanical quality of their work soon gave 
satiety. The United States was flooded with landscapes 
and figures resembling commercial rather than individual 
art. The discovery of methods of reproducing oils and 
water colours so exactly as to deceive the eye made 
empty, uninspired paintings impossible. The school 
was voted insipid and its reign was over. 

To the Hudson River School may be assigned Sanford 
Gifford, S. J. Guy, Wm. H. Lippincott, James Cropsey, 
Arthur Parton, George H. Yewell, Henry A. Ferguson, 
Bolton Jones, Henry Farrar, Wordsworth Thompson, 
Worthington Whittredge, R. M. Shurtleff, R. W. van 
Boskerck, etc. As taste and knowledge of art increased 
and American painters turned from the hackneyed sub- 
jects of the Dusseldorfers, the latter lost their prestige, 
until, soon after the Civil War, the American market 


School 
of colourists 


we now see in the retrospect, was Homer D. Martin, a 


careless, inconspicuous landscapist of jovial temperament 
whom many of his contemporaries did not regard very 


seriously. He was at high-water mark before ever 
setting foot in Europe, though travel in later life cer- 
tainly matured his powers. He was a natural, a born 
colourist of the first rank, though never a draftsman. 
More than any single member of the famous Fontaine- 
bleau school he expressed poetical moods in his land- 


but See toa ae note Tae ee 
the United States. Leader in this school, as 


scapes through the subtle suggestion of colour, apart © 


from the subject, and he did it with the naiveté of a 
bird that sings because song is natural to it.! 
Much more industrious, better trained, and imagina: 


tive was George eee yet inferi cious 
ren) 
‘colour sense. ad more variety than Martin, far 


more popularity, mi his paintings still bring relatively 
higher prices. With him may be aligned Alexander 
Wyant,a dreamer of fine dreams in clouds and woodlands, 
a painter of the earth still moist after rain. On a lower 


plane stand Kensett and McEntee, both of sterling © 


worth, both beginning hard and finishing as colourists. 
With them may be ranked William Morris Hunt, the 
friend and helper of Jean Francois Millet. He was the 
first to introduce the Fontainebleau painters to American 
amateurs. A colourist of no mean rank, hewas too open 
to different impressions from varied sources to make a 


‘ See his landscapes in the Metropolitan Museum, New York. 


§ of Bias York. Oe of the epee ee ay American * 
artists. Residing at Newport for many years and paint- _ 
ing the rich landscape of Rhode Island, he developed 


‘oF > 


early a style of his own unaffected by any native or 


foreign masters, although through travel acquainted 


with the Pre-Raphaelite men of England, the Fontaine- 
bleau painters of France, and other schools abroad. 
Like Whistler he has been moved by the beauty of the 


_ Japanese and Chinese art of the past, but circumstances 


allowed him to devote to these masterpieces a much 
more thorough study than Whistler could. His best 
easel pictures are the landscape and figure pieces made 


_ for the most part in Newport between 1860 and 1870. 


In water colours he has made exquisite figure and flower 
pieces and after travelling in Polynesia and Japan a 
number of beautiful scenes from the Orient.! 

A colourist quite apart from schools and masters is 
Albert P. Ryder, N.A., who like Homer Martin is what 
might be called an istinctive colourist. A very slow 
and painful producer, he has never reckoned time as of 
any importance to the production of a picture. To gain 
an ideaof his methods one has to think of the old artisans 
of Japan to whom the lapse of time in the making of a 
work of art was not a thing to consider. His output has 
been comparatively small. So is the circle of his ad- 
mirers. But the taste for his paintings becomes an 
obsession for one who has once had it. Generally small 
in size, often jewel-li like, inwardly more glowing and 
colour as the works of a great boa composer deal in 
music. The Temple of the Mind, The Poet on Pegasus, The 


tSee his Muse of Music in the Metropolitan Museum, New York. 
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Flying Dutchman, Jonah, The Lorelei, the nocturnal ma- 
rine called Custance, are some of his romantic colour 
poems wrought upon for years and parted from with 
reluctance. The nearest analogues to the paintings of 


’ Ryder are such pictures as those of Monticelli, of Jacob 


Maris, of Jules Dupré—but only on the side of colour, for 
in essence Albert Ryder is imitive strayed by some 
strange chance into these ones of Suenos art eee 
achievement. Living absolutely by himself and to 
himself, never criticising others, never exhibiting his 
pictures, he has escaped the jealousy of his comrades 
and seems indifferent to the indifference of collectors and 
amateurs, who for the most part pass him by, hopeless of 
understanding what he means. If he had lived in 
Germany or France, his own countrymen would now be 
paying fabulous sums for his paintings. Americans are 
waiting until Europe discovers him! 

A school of colourists has indeed grown up in America 
the like of which does not exist elsewhere. Toit may be 
added Paul Louis Dessar, an artist with a most delicate 
colour sense, Henry W. Ranger, more enterprising and 
brilliant but less subtle, Gedney Bunce, a marine painter 
of the lagoons about Venice, George Bogert, who like W. 
M. Hunt opens toward too many influences to remain 
steadily individual and himself, Bruce Crane, a land- 
scapist of high merit, Charles Melville Dewey, full of 
sentiment and romance in his colouring, the late Alfred 
C. Howland, offshoot of the Hudson River School, who 
developed before he died a fine, gentle, pensive note, J. 
F. Murphy, Robert Minor, painter of nocturnes, George 
Fuller, N.A., Samuel Colman, William Sartain, Horatio 
Walker, profoundly affected by J. F. Millet, who paints 
the rustic life of French Canada. Dwight Tryon, Cullen 
Yates, Edward Gay, Rollo Peters of California, painter 
of moonlights, Edward F. Rook, W. D. Paddock, Lewis 
Cohen, George Inness, Jr., Charles W. Hawthorne, 
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a gs West of Mie United States gansta Hea a Te 
long time from attempting to reproduce it, painters of 
ce they feared it would not be accepted Western 
fan he East of the country as true to facts. 
a “homas Moran has painted many landscapes in the 
- “osemite and at other points, as well as in Mexico. 
_ dbert Groll has made Arizona his own. William Keith 
nd Rollo Peters paint California, whither have wended 
ia o the Eastern artists J. C. Nicoll and Lockwood de 
_ orest, Howard Russell Butler and the late Julian Rix, 
a the world some idea of strange and beautiful 
e on the Pacific coast. 
% Undoubtedly the United States has the largest body 
__landscape painters of any country, but it" has” also 
“ore painters who express the delicate and evanescent 
oods of Nature. Charles H. Davis, Walter Clark, 
zon Dabo, Ben Foster, Henry B. Snell, Frank Russell 
reen, Arthur Hoeber, Will S. Robinson, Henry Prell- 
itz, Harry van den Weyden, Kenneth Frazier, Chester 
oomis, R. K. Mygatt, Alexander T. van Laer, De Witt 
larshall, Gustav Cimiotti, Charles Warren Eaton, are 
ome of the more individual workmen who have cele- 
“rated the beauty of the American landscape. 
Marine painting has reached a high level in the United 
itates without aid from England, France, Or Germany. 
.P.W. Dana has attempted to paint the PA 
ea, unbounded by land; James Hamilton was Bes 
_m early marine painter; Kensett and Swain 
Sifford have made good shorescapes, but it is in Winslow 
Homer tl that the ocean received its. finest interpreter. 
Jean Fra: Francois Millet, born near Cherbourg and some- 
times a painter of the sea, has never touched the level of 
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landscape 


or Whistler with his neo aes 3 
order to find a peer. Ce with his \ 


affairs. Now aa then a see tike Ruger Dee a1 
strikes a fine note. Alexander Harrison, Edward Sin 
mons, C. H. Woodbury offer splendid grave waterscapest 
Rehn and Waugh are younger aids with brilliant quali- 
ties. Still younger is Paul Dougherty, a orcas follower 
in Homer’s footsteps. Childe Hassam, a ‘‘vibratist’’ 
painter, Edward Moran, Howard Russell Butler, Carls * 
ton Chapman should be added to the list, until we find 
that America has a distinctive School of Marine Painters — 
unlike that in any other country and without apparent 
connection by descent or influence with any foreign — 
art. Indeed the marine painters seem to have a firm — 
hold of the attention of the public. Robert Eichel-. 
berger and J. O. Davidson, both of whom died young, 
George H. McCord, Arthur Quartley, Harry Chase, and 
John H. Twachtman, all of them no more, must not be 
forgotten. Among the younger men are Gifford and Rey- 
nolds Beal, Leonard M. Davis, who paints the fjords 
and great rivers, glaciers and mountain ranges of Alaska, 
Rockwell Kent, and, latest comer of all, George Gardner 
Symons, all of whom are men of promise and no small 
actual achievement. 

Frank Boggs has made a specialty in the painting of 
the seaports of France, where he passes most of his time. 

Having successively experienced the British and Ger- 
man influence, American painting about 1870 fell under 
_the Sway of | French _example, owing largely to “the 


in the schools 


elacroix se aan ‘ aug Barbizon 
ters, Millet amd Moussean, Diaz scents 


i ke Tides Babee Meury, Carolus Duran, and Bonnat, 
classicists like Bougereau, Cabanel, and Hugues Merle, 
Orientalists like Decamps, Marilhat, Fromentin, and 
Chintreuil helped to impress French example. 
_ With the tremendous increase in wealth and popula- 
Ba came the chance to painters to follow more than 
one lead. If William M. Chase remained more or less 
faithful to the ideas absorbed when a student in Munich, 
yet Tarbell, Benson, and Hassam were sympathetic to 
the ideas of the lwminists of Paris headed by Claude 
Monet, and sought the interpretation of light. If Frank 
Duveneck and Currier were sensitive to the early im- 
pressionists of Munich (forerunners of the extreme 
Secession painters in Germany), American artists like 
Toby Rosenthal, Carl Marr, the late C. F. Ulrich, and 
Orrin Peck held to the old Munich school and practically 
became German painters. If George F. Barse was 
attracted by the classical figure painters of Italy and 
France, he, like those just cited, was an exception to the 
rule that such artists as were able to study in Europe 
at all studied at Paris or worked side by side with French 
painters in Normandy and Brittany. Ridgeway Knight, 
Walter Gay, and Henry Mosler are typical of the Ameri- 
cans who found France too attractive to leave, after their 
apprentice years were past. Others who have made 
Paris their home are James McNeill Whistler, Wm. T. 
Dannat, a painter of great power who was fascinated by 
Velazquez, John S. Sargent, Jules Stuart, Humphreys 
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Johnston, Julian Story, Robert Wylie, F. A. Bridgman, 
Tanner, Lazar, Walter McEwen, Charles Sprague 
Pearce, Edward May, and Frank Boggs, the painter of 
French seaports. London has exerted her peculiar 
charm over Mark Fisher, Wm. J. Hennessy, and George 
H. Boughton, also over the Canadian J. J. Shannon, the 
Pennsylvanian Edwin A. Abbey, and the Ohio painter 
Henry Muhrman._ Holland retains the affections of Gari 
Melchers and George Hitchcock. Germany, Belgium, 
Italy, and Spain seem to have the least attractive power, 
for one rarely hears now of an American art student 
settling down in Germany, while Rome and Florence, 
which used to hold American sculptors and painters like 
no other cities in the world, have lost their fascination for 
students of art, despite successful efforts to establish an 
American Academy at Rome, despite the scholarships 
which oblige artists to pass certain of their wander-years 
in the Eternal City. Elihu Vedder and Charles Caryl 
Coleman are almost the sole survivors of the American 
student colony which existed there from 1840 to 1880. 

Particularly has Germany felt the singular alteration 
in the United States in favour of France from the period 
when German paintings found a ready sale and American 
students were flocking to Dusseldorf, Munich, Weimar, 
and Karlsruhe to that in which Paris became the Mecca 
of young American aspiration and the French were 
practically the only salable foreign pictures in the United 
States. Exhibitions of German paintings have done 
little or nothing to change the situation. The Germans 
explain it by saying that Americans lack ideality and 
are cold even to such painters of myth, folklore, and 
mystery as the late Arnold Boecklin and his follower 
Franz von Stuck. The natural corollary of such an 
argument is this: then Americans themselves have 
suffered a change. 


We get closer to the reasons by nauee the general 
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movement in the arts between 1870 and 1900, led, it is 
true, by thesFrench, the movement toward technical 
improvements, or at any rate changes in the methods 
of brushwork. Science has had a far-reaching influence 
on the arts. Studies in colour by men of science like 
the centenarian Chevreuil have resulted in new methods 
of attaining a closer realisation of sunshine from the 
pictorial standpoint. The development of the photo- 
graph into colour printing has aided. So it comes that 
France has produced a school of “‘ vibratists’’ or ‘‘lumin- 
ists”” who have astonished the world by their painting 
of light, notwithstanding the acknowledged fact that 
pigments cannot represent sunlight. Another cause of 
the change is the breaking down of limitations by dis- 


“tance. People move about the world quickly, exotic 


ideas find far less difficulty in obtaining respectful hear- 
ing than ever before. Japanese pictures, for instance, 
have exerted a strong impression. These things tend to 
break up and confuse the idea of an established and 
permanent school. Especially in Paris, where every- 
thing is tried, whither everything and everybody come, 
especially in Paris have the teachers thrown overboard 
the ideas that make for one best and one only worthy 
method and impressed upon the young minds under them 
that it is the individual, not the school, which is to 
be considered, that in art as in religion there can be no 
one church, no one faith for the varied types of men. 
Paris then has been for the last forty years the place 
where young men and women have found mental stimu- 
lation in matters of the fine arts. It should be noted, 
likewise, that young Americans are by no means the 
only youth whom France attracts. From all countries 
come students, Russia, Scandinavia, Germany, Great 
Britain, Switzerland, Italy. 

Portraiture and the teaching of art have been the 
two supports on which paifiters have leaned and in por- 


Portrait 
painters — 


displace to the artists who pred Roy Academy — ck 
and Salon, but greatly favoured by connoisseurs. His 
avowed object was directly contrary to that seen in the 
work of his fellow-student Courbet, of Bonnat, Carolus- 
Duran, and the British painters of his time, it was: 
to paint so that the observer would not think of brush- 
work and the methods employed. His - 
ures are apt to emerge from a soft black background — 
very much as one sees a person in the gathering ait of 
a room where thelamps are not yet lit. That he could 
paint otherwise is seen in the two Little White Girls 
and the Princess of Porcelain Land; but these were not 
intended for portraits. Whistler has made a deeper and 
wider impression on the younger artists of his day than 
any other English-speaking artist. Not only American 
artists likeW.M. Chase, Harper Pennington, Joseph Pen- 
nell, Humphreys Johnston, J. W. Alexander, and Otto 
H. Bacher have felt his subtile influence permanently 
or for a time, but many British and not a few French and 
German painters have followed his lead, a lead expressed 
by the vague and misleading word impressionism 
—Lavery, Sauter, Stott, and Mortimer Menpes may 
be cited among the English. He was for some years 
the President of the Society of British Artists; and 
when compelled through politics to resign, made the 
now classic mot that the artists had left the Society 
while the British remained. During his life Whistler 


gained greater fame as an etcher than a painter. His 


lithograph prints, delicate and fine as butterflies, his 
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pastels on blue and brown paper, his tender little 
seascapes and landscapes reach extraordinary prices, 
some of their most ardent purchasers being amateurs 
who began by scoffing in true Ruskinese at the “‘affect- 
ations” of the keen-witted American and ended by 
becoming his most devoted admirers. There was a 
strong element of the feminine in Whistler, well balanced 


by masculinity but ever present in his work, which is 
aOR tr Tm 


IST ae Sa ea 

the opposition he encountered, much of the apparent 
eccentricity he showed may be explained by the presence 
of this “fine lady”’ quality in one of the most gifted 
painters of our time. 

\/ JohnsSargent,born in Italy of American pepe d and 
pupil of Carolus-Duran, took Paris and London by storm storm 
with the distinction of his brushwork and the 2 original. 
t gave @ his pictures. “True fo the tradition of West 
and Copley, who were leaders in England in their day, 
Whistler and Sargent have been in our time the most 
famous portrait painters in Great Britain, J. J. Shannon, 
a Canadian, being a close third. In America we may 
count as superior portrait men of the older band Charles 
L. Elliott, Thomas Le Clear, and Wyatt Eaton who was 
remarkable for the distinction he gave his sitters. Por- 
traits by Daniel Huntington, long President of the 
National Academy of Design, may be seen in numbers at 
the Chamber of Commerce, New York. Among the 
many limners of the day the late Benjamin C. Porter 
may be noted, Jacob H. Lazarus, Thomas Hicks, and 
Jared Flagg. Of later date are John F. Weir of New 
Haven, Thomas Eakins of Philadelphia, an uncompro- 
mising realist, Gari Melchers, a very powerful and 
original artist, Wilton Lockwood of Boston, Frank 
Fowler, William Thorne, W. Sergeant Kendall, Howard 
Gardner Cushing, William H.Hyde, J. Carroll Beckwith, 
and William J. Whittemore. The late Alfred Quinton 
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Collins and George Munzig should not be forgotten. 
‘Among the foreign born are August Franzen, Alphonse 
Jongers, and Muller-Ury. [Illustrator-portraitists of 
high rank are Albert Sterner and the late Louis Loeb. 
Remarkable for the charm of his likenesses of women 
is Irving R. Wiles. Specialist for the portraits of opera 
singers and actresses is Ben Ali Haggin. 

Wilhelm Funk, a Hanoverian by birth, who graduated 

from a designer for the New York illustrated papers 
and at first was profoundly influenced by the Swedish 
painter Anders Zorn, has taken the first rank for like- 
nesses of men and women, to whom he gives life and 
intelligence, working with a rich, powerful brush that 
vies with Sargent and Zorn. 
' John White Alexander, President of the National 
Academy of Design, is more a_genre.and.mural.painter 
than a portraitist, but his likenesses are remarkable 
for.the-maenificence of their line and the fine taste of 
their masses. He has a style of his own, usually painting 
with a restricted gamut of colours, very thinly, but 
with excellent.efiects.of.depth.and.atmosphere. 

Modern methods of painting light have introduced 
new lines of work in landscape. That specialisation 
Be which in modern times becomes more and 
of snow more pronounced in all professions holds good 

for painters. Half a century ago a picture of 
snow was only forgiven if it accompanied a story, as 
where George Catlin, the painter of Indians, described in 
paint a winter camp of the red men buried in snow, or 
when William Bradford, first to depict the gorgeous col- 
ours of icebergs under the Polar sun, showed the vessels 
of an Arctic expedition encompassed with ice. But 
now the snowy fields are admired for their own sake, 
poets and painters having forced the world to observe 
how marvellous is the winter landscape, how rich in 
colour, how splendid under the cloudless winter skies 
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of America. Among the first to supply the new demand 
for snowscapes was Leonard Ochtman, a rarely fine land- 
scapist. John H. Twachtman recognised as few can the 
poetic side of snowy pastures and snowbound wood- 
land, rills, and marshes. His painting of the damp winter 
weather surcharged with latent snowfall has never been 
surpassed. Walter Palmer of Albany is the most de- 
voted specialist in this cold but no less beautiful field; 
Birge Harrison, a writer on his art, a teacher and experi- 
menter, has played with the whole gamut of high and 
low sunshine on snowy fields. Frederick Stokes, a 
painter of the Arctic and Antarctic regions, Henry 
Reuterdahl, marine painter and snowscapist, Walter 
_ Nettleton who delights in the quiet, pensive aspects of 
winter, and E. W. Redfield, who loves the harsher views 
of desolate arable land, streams full of floes, gaunt woods 
—all covered, or their colours brought out, by acres of 
snow—express their different individualities in this com- 
paratively new field. W. E. Schofield of Pennsylvania 
and Bolton Coit Brown are landscape men who favour 
snowscapes. ‘Three of the very modern impressionists, 
Ernest Lawson, George Gardner Symons, and George W. 
Bellows, have shown sufficiently their liking for the sharp 
contrasts of snow and water, snow and houses, snow and 
distant hills to include them in this category. To find 
analogues to those snowscapists among the old painters 
one has to search the records of Holland. 

The example of Benjamin West in Biblical and sym- 
bolical paintings was followed more consistently and 
generally in England than in his native coun- gy potists 
try, yet one finds Washington Allston, John and history 
Vanderlyn and Thomas Cole, Asher B. Bee? 
Durand and Johannes Oertel as examples in the early 
nineteenth century. Vanderlyn was an interesting figure. 
He had no advantages in early’ youth, being born at 
Kingston-on-Hudson, and after his return from abroad 
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his “grand historical” of Marius Sitting amid the Ruins 
of Carthage shown in New York brought him more fame 
than halfpence, notwithstanding the tendency of that 
age to magnify the classics—as we see by the names then 
given to towns in New York and other States—such as 
Athens, Rome, Carthage, Utica, Corinth, Babylon, 
Syracuse. Vanderlyn was an excellent portrait painter 
but not great. 

Washington Allston of South Carolina, whose Jere- 
miah is owned by Yale University, was a painter of 
distinguished character, a disciple of West, it is true, 
but superior in the simplicity and force of his figures, 
though perhaps inferior in sense for composition. Jona- 
than Trumbull and Copley also wrought in historical 
and symbolical subjects, as did Thomas Cole the pioneer 
landscapist, after whom a mountain in the Catskills 
was named. His Voyage of Life in six immense canvases 
has great charm of colour, and as landscapes are impres- 
sive, but they are more marred than made by the alle- 
gorical figures. The colourist George Fuller of later date 
should not be forgotten. He painted romantic and 
symbolical figures in a golden medium quite his own. 

Among still later men Abbott H. Thayer has painted 
symbolical figures and groups of great beauty in an 
austere but impressive style; afterward he turned to the 
art side of zodlogy and has written a work on the col- 
ouration of birds. Samuel Isham, author of Painters of 
the United States, is to be classed among the symbolists. 
He has a strong decorative instinct. Albert Herter, 
a mural painter, decorator of banks and clubs, has be- 
come a noted designer and producer of tapestries; he 
has a leaning toward mural work of a rich and tasteful 
sort which suggests the magnificence of Renaissance and 
Oriental weaves. 

Walter Shirlaw and Sergeant Kendall in their several 
ways and styles have this large decorative trend toward 
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br ations of Fitegeraid’s Rubaiyat of Omar Khay’ 

_ who resides at Rome or on the island of Capri. In early 
life Vedder’s small paintings of romantic and symbolical — 

: subjects, fantastic creatures of folklore, etc., marked him 

-as an artist with a strong imagination. ae Shirlaw 
and Kendall his strong point is not colour; like them he 
shows a decided leaning to the sister art of sculpture, 
Henry Brown Fuller, son of George Fuller the colourist. 

has wrought fine and impressive symbolical subjects. 

More in the old style of the Italian painters, modified by ; 

the later French, such as Cabanel and Bouguereau, are = 

the figure pieces of a symbolical and mythological cast 

by George F. Barse, an artist who finished his wander- 

years in Rome before coming home. Delicate forms, ~ 

sweet diaphanous masses, sentiment in pose and face 

characterise Barse’s figures and groups. The few sym- 

bolical canvases by Julian Alden Weir, such as the 

Muse of Music, give him a high rank ina field all too 

little cultivated by him. Weir is an exquisite painter of 

flowers and a bold and original etcher. Douglas Volk, 

eminent in genre and historical pictures, occasionally 

offers symbolical scenes. Wyatt Eaton, better known 

in portraiture, left a number of mythological figures in 

the nude which have been much admired. George de 

Forest Brush, beginning as a genre painter of Indians, 

has made a name for his groups of mother and children 

in the Italian vein, groups of Madonna and Bambino, as 

it were, without the religious adjuncts of cross and halo. 

He is a very impressive, serious artist. 

Frederick S. Church—not to be confounded with the 

earlier landscape painter Frederick E. Church,—struck 

out an original vein of myth, legend, and romance in 

which mermaids, daughters of Vikings, Circes and 
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Vivians, lion tamers and chastely robed Aphrodites 
follow each other in a modest procession; flamingoes 
wreathe their rosy necks, bears and Cupids play to- 
gether in gaiety of heart. Church has visions of a 
Garden of Eden by no means deficient in humor, from 
which, however, the male sex in its adult condition is 
rather conspicuously absent. One of his most striking 
pictures, beautifully engraved on wood by F. S. King, 
is a personification of the Fog as a troop of white sea- 
horses backed by shadowy forms, one of which shows the 
face of a wan but lovely maiden. 

George W. Maynard is a mural painter who for many 
years found the public favourable to his small pictures 
of mermaids, Sirens, swimming Polynesian maidens dis- 
porting themselves in beautiful blue seas, luring the 
wanderers on the deep, playing with dolphins. Such 
pictures and others in the same vein, having had no 
little success in America, go a certain way toward con- 
tradicting one of the generalisations by which some 
German critics have sought to explain the coldness of 
American buyers toward German painters of fanciful 
subjects. It appears that there are Americans who 
relish and acquire works of this kind after all, 
though they may not care greatly for the German 
sort. 

Arthur Davies, beginning as an engraver, has carved 
out a position for himself as a symbolist who dares to 
run counter to the prudery of American amateurs by 
painting nude figures in landscapes full of colour and 
varied charm. Attracted by the old primitives, his 
figures are generally odd in drawing and colour, pale and 
spirit-like. He likes young persons in whose forms sex 
has not become strongly defined; such figures he often 
introduces in a way that is novel and as far as possible 
from realistic. His dreams suggest the early Italians on 
the threshold of the Renaissance. Although he favours 
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the nude it is a singularly pure and sweet way that he 
has when treating the undraped body. 

More distinctly suggestive of Italians of the riper age 
are the compositions of Hugo Ballin. He believes in the 
old traditions as to grouping of figures and he seeks 
powerful contrasts of colour, in designs which, without 
being religious in content, suggest the long procession of 
Madonnas and ‘“‘holy conversations.’’ He makes use 
of rich draperies in large masses of strong dull tones and 
in his female figures tends toward a noble type of woman. 

Vaillant is another young painter of figures who in- 
clines to the classical in an age when it is the fashion to 
spurn authorities of the past. 

Louis Loeb, a capital illustrator, turned many oe 
before his premature death toward symbolical pictures 
in which the landscape plays a great part. 

F. Ballard Williams likes to personify the torrent in 
graceful nymphs or assemble by the seashore a group 
of handsome women to symbolise some form of Nature. 
Colour masses please him. He uses voluminous dra- 
peries with taste. 

Charles Austin Needham is the poet of twilight 
and bird song, embodying in little nocturnes and views 
of mysterious woodlands the impression made by 
solitary sounds at night. In this category belongs 
Blakelock, a painter who lost his mind after pro- 
ducing a great many small pictures, moonlights and 
imaginary landscapes full of a narrow but charming kind 
of colour. Both derived their impulse largely from 
Albert P. Ryder. 

Distinctively religious pictures are not much in evi- 
dence in American art, perhaps because the demand 
on the part of the Catholic churches runs to the regular 
output of Catholic centres in Europe like Rome and 
Munich and that on the part of the Episcopalians runs 
toward England. One of the Americans domiciled in 


vein, although he does not confine him 
subjects. Greek mythology has attracted him also, b 
- there i is even less dersane for such ee at se oe 
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John La Farge, a Catholic by family descent, ee per- 


haps the largest number of religious pictures to his credit, © 


more of them made for Protestant than for Catholic 
churches. The iargest and most important work of this 
character is the wall painting in the apse of the Episcopal 
Church of the Ascension in New York where are also 
several of his stained glass windows. The Catholic 
Church of the Paulist Fathers in New York has other 
windows. By its size, loveliness of colour, and beauty 
of composition the Ascension represents one of the 
highest flights of the painter’s art in modern times. La 
Farge has many imaginative paintings like the Wolf 
Charmer, the Centauress, the Muse of Painting (at the 
Metropolitan, New York), the Visit of Christ to Nicode- 
mus (at the National Gallery, Washington), easel pictures 
and also mural paintings of great beauty and distinction 
such as the Moses on the Mount and Socrates and his 
Friends in the court-house at Minneapolis: Trinity 
Church, Boston, has admirable wall-work and stained 
glass by him. In water colours he has produced exqui- 
site figures, some of them first conceptions for stained 
glass, others independent creations, having symbolical, 
but not religious meaning. 

James McNeill Whistler was remarkable for the fas- 
tidious taste in 1 the arrangement ‘of his’6wn studios and 


through an English patron had@an opportunity to try 


his hand at interior decoration on a larger, richer scale. 
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‘The result was the famous “peacock room.” The 


greater part of the decorations are now in America 
and will be installed at Washington under the Freer 
gift. 

John S. Sargent, the portrait painter, has entered this 
field with his frieze for the Boston Public Library, 
representing in symbolical figures the old religions of 
the world and in others the prophets of the Bible. 

Edwin A. Abbey, beginning as an illustrator, has 
branched out as a mural painter of historical and roman- 
tic subjects. He lives in London, where there are many 
large wall paintings by him. In America his chief 
mural works are in the Boston Public Library—the 
series of the Search for the Holy Graal—and at Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, in the State House. 

It was long before the national government could be 
persuaded to appropriate money for mural decorations 
and historical scenes in paint; but when it aly 

5 . Historical 
became possible to interest Congress as to aN 
the walls of the Capitol at Washington the military 

Ser : paintings 
step was taken toward similar embellishments 
of the various State capitols. Large easel paintings to 
decorate walls were ordered from painters of the Dissel- 
dorf kind, such as Rothermel of Philadelphia, Emanuel 
Leutze, whose Washington Crossing the Delaware is at 
the Metropolitan, New York, Carpenter, Albert Bier- 
stadt, who made a sensation with his Westward the Star 
of Empire, showing the trek of families from the Central 
States to the West, Thomas Hovenden, William F. 
Trego, Julian Scott, and Gilbert Gaul. The last three 
came too late for the classical style of historical picture 
which descends from David, painter to Napoleon the 
Great. They were affected by the realist movement, 
starting in France, which swept over every country. 
They tried to paint things of the Civil War as they were. 
F. O. C. Darley, who was their contemporary, a worker 


* 
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in black and white, had more of the old leaven and mixed 
the pomp of the military review with the sterner features 
of actual warfare. 

Julian Scott, who died in 1901, was not fond of the 
vigorous truth, while Gilbert Gaul alone succeeded now 
and then in suggesting the horrible side of war, as in his 
pictures of the storming of earthworks at night by 
Union soldiers. Subsequently Gilbert Gaul took to 
painting the other side of the medal. Having made 
hundreds of pictures which put the Union soldiers in the 
right, he turned his attention to the Confederates and 
painted them as the successful forces, alienating thereby 
the two camps, each of whom wished to pass into history 
as the only invincible and successful one. 

The late Frederick Remington was the most eminent 
and successful of half a dozen painters who made the 
field of Indian warfare and cowboy adventure their own. 
Essentially an illustrator, like Edwin A. Abbey, he 
never became a ‘‘painter’s painter,’’ but he was the 
people’s favourite through the subjects he chose—sub- 
jects of bloodshed and skirmish, of cowboys or cavalry- 
men beleaguered on the plains by redskin braves, of 
trappers or mine prospectors, gaunt and sunbaked, 
wending their way over endless hills. To these paintings 
he added bronze groups of cowboys, cavalrymen, and 
Indians in excessive action, carrying the freedom of the 
illustrator into the less grateful medium of enduring 
bronze. He may be said to have led a school, in which 
Schreyvogel and Russell are notable. 

Indians in their peaceful occupations have not failed 
to interest many American artists—Catlin, Bierstadt, 
among the older men, George de Forest Brush among the 
younger. Eanger Irving Couse devotes himself to the 
Pueblo or town Indians of the southwest, painting them 
in their actuality or with ideal touch in their home in 
New Mexico. Part of the year he passes at Taos. 
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Potthast is another who paints Indians. Of Remington 
we have already spoken. 

In naval military paintings Rufus Zogbaum, Thule 
de Thulstrup, the late J. O. Davidson, and Carlton 
Chapman have made their mark, the three first men- 
tioned taking their start as illustrators in black and 
white and the last named working entirely as a painter. 
Chapman has painted marines and landscapes as well 
as ideal pictures of famous naval combats and the 
squadrons of the discoverers. 

Among the historical painters C. Y. Turner has painted 
scenes from the Revolution and Francis Newton views 
of early New York for the decoration of municipal 
buildings and public schools. Taber Sears has painted 
a ceiling for the City Hall, New York, and decorated 
banks and churches. 

Cattle painters include the late brothers James M. 
and William Hart who added cattle to landscapes, A. 
F. Tait; Thomas Allen of Boston, William H. 
Howe, and Carleton Wiggins. Thelast named ?” Poe 
is perhaps the most distinguished painter of 
cattle and sheep in the United States. The late John 
H. Dolph made a specialty of pictures of dogs and cats; 
Miss Fidelia Bridges is a devotee of birds, while the 
etcher and engraver Frederick Mielatz paints in prefer- 
ence the large game fish. William H. Drake devotes 
himself to the great cats, those of America as well as 
those of Africa and Asia, and Richard Newton paints 
thoroughbred horses and the portraits of horsemen on 
horseback. Henry R. Poore is an adept in the painting 
of cattle and dogs while Frost made his mark with 
pictures of hunters shooting with their dogs. 

The Orient has attracted fewer American than French 
or British painters, but they are not absent. Louis 
C. Tiffany has worked in the Orient and at one time 
painted scenes from Persia and India. The late Edwin 
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L. Weeks gave himself up to this attractive field. F. 
A. Bridgman, one of the American colony in Paris, 
paints almost exclusively scenes from Algiers. ‘To these 


may beadded John La Farge who has made colour poems 


out of the Polynesian Islands and has described Japan in 
paint as well as in books of travel. 

Spain has called to Luis Mora, the son of a Spanish 
sculptor resident in America; he has painted many fig- 
ures and groups in various parts of Spain, though he does 
not always go abroad for his subjects. William T. 
Dannat, whose Quatuor, a band of Spanish musicians and 
dancers, is in the Metropolitan Museum, New York, is 
another American who has felt the charm of Spain, to 
whom one may join, at least so far as Velazquez is con- 
cerned, Whistler and J. S. Sargent. 

Painters who have excelled in townscapes are Colin 
Campbell Cooper, Wm. M. Chase, Gari Melchers, Cor- 
noyer, Jackson. 

While at one time the painters of anecdote and genre 
were all the vogue in New York and other large cities, 
Genre and JtSt so long in fact as the British and German 
still life influences lasted, they became unpopular 
Peep after the Civil War. Agate, the Mounts, 
Henry Peters Gray, J. Beaufain Irving, J. G. Brown, 
George H. Boughton, Thomas W. Wood, George H. 
Hall, Frank D. Millet, Gaugengigl, Thomas Dewing, 
and Caliga are only a tithe of those who furnished stories 
in paint to amateurs. Edgar M. Ward, Henry W. 
Watrous, C. C. Curran, and the late Alfred Kappes 
are genre painters. E. L. Henry takes colonial days 
for his theme in carefully wrought small pictures, a field 
also worked by the late Wordsworth Thompson. 

Genre pictures full of character usually having the 
Irish peasantry for subjects are the work of William 
Magrath, while Louis Moeller has taken German-Ameri- 
can citizens for his subjects. The late Alfred Kappes 
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2 
and Harry Roseland have dealt with coloured folks, nor 
should the capital pictures of Southern negroes by 
Winslow Homer in his earlier life be forgotten. C. D. 
Weldon tells pretty stories of children at play. Freder- 
‘ck Dana Marsh celebrates the workmen who build our 
iron ships, bridges, and buildings. Francis Day de- 
scribes the family life of fair women and children and in 
this category of the genre we may include the late George 
B. Butler, Frederick Dielman, and W. St. John Harper. 

On the other hand still life has never been popular. 
Famous for still life in the face of an almost total in- 
difference on the part of the public are William M. 
Chase and Emil Carlsen. The former is particularly 
clever in representing fish. Walter Gay, resident in 
Paris, is a master painter of interiors. 

Flower paintings are represented at their highest, most 
poetical level by John La Farge and Julian Alden Weir. 
Robert Vonnoh and Childe Hassam, Robert Reid and 
Willard Metcalf are remarkable in this field. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Oakey Dewing and Mrs. Helena de Kay 
Gilder have the gift of poetic interpretation of flowers. 
Mrs. E. M. Scott is a successful painter of flowers and 
still life. 

Affected by the Secession painters in Munich and the 
extreme Impressionists in Paris, a number of American 
artists of the younger generation battle the 
watch with their older and staider confréres i ee 
of the Academy and in some cases have forced 
the portals of that organisation. One of the leaders is 
Robert Henri, N.A., a painter of figures, landscapes, and 
marines with strong colour contrasts in a forceful style. 
George Luks has a tendency to character painting, having 
an abundant sense of humour and the faculty of seizing 
the droll in human nature and putting it swiftly on 
canvas. He has the colour sense well developed. Hub- 
bell is a modern figure painter who enjoys depicting the 
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racy characters one meets among the cabmen and waiters 
in ‘Paris. ~ Be 
John Sloan also” Mlces dic ioe the goody-goodies by 
exinavavnatt figures and quaint personages from the 
New York slums. Jerome Myers makes a special study 
of the Russian Jewish immigrants and of their children 
at play in the streets, or at festivals in the parks of 
New York. William J. Glackens and Everett Shinn 
seek originality near the verge of caricature like the 
late Aubrey Beardsley. Maurice H. Prendergast is pur- 
sued by a dream of decorative combinations of colours 
to which he subjects the groups of city folk, until they 
look like figures on old faded samplers or wall papers. 
D. Putnam Brinley is a follower of the ‘‘vibratist”’ 
painters and may often paint woodland and flower masses 
in a broad bold style with no small success. Edward 
J. Steichen, a remarkable photographer, likes to mass 
colours in the fashion of naive bucolicminds, giving broad 
rounded forms to trees and flower groups. Alfred 
Maurer follows more closely than others German Seces- 
sionists, like the late Herr Leistikow, who suggest clouds 
by almost formless masses of ivory white and wooded 
hills by dabs of paint like the stitchesin knitted goods. 
Here belong the vigorous landscape and marine painters 
such as A. F. Bellows, Henry Reuterdahl, Rockwell 
Kent, Jonas Lie, Van Deering Perrine, and Ernest Law- 
son, strenuous and exuberant in energy but greatly 
wanting in subtlety and poise. 
During the colony period and long afterwards the 
idea of a painting applied directly to the wall was 
scarcely present to the mind of an untravelled 
ane American. When the walls of the Capitol 
at Washington were to be decorated, foreigners 
of the artisan rather than artist class were employed. 
Such were Brumidi and Costaggini. After the Centen- 
nial held in 1876 at Philadelphia the advisability of 
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employing artists became clearer in legislative brains. | 


The World’s Columbian at Chicago in 1893 stimulated 
the return of painting from the easel to the wall, and 
since then murals have become a large and important 
branch of American painting. New York found it worth 
while to establish a Society of Mural Painters with John 
La Farge as its President. 

America being known as the land of magnificent 
distances; its citizens being charged with a foible for 
big things, it is not surprising that to an American has 
fallen the opportunity of painting the largest wall- 
space ever entrusted to a single artist. The Carnegie 
Institute at Pittsburg commissioned John White 
Alexander, not yet President of the National Academy 
of Design, to decorate the central hall of the main build- 
ing. He chose the glorification of Pittsburg as the 
centre of the iron industry. It was stipulated that the 
artist should not have helpers but must paint every part 
of the huge interior with his own hand! 

Edwin H. Blashfield has never received so large a 
space to decorate at one time, but he has had many 
commissions and is reckoned one of the most successful 
of mural painters in the country. In New York his 
work is found at the College of the City, but for 
the most part it is scattered through many other 
towns, notably Minneapolis, Detroit, Baltimore, and 
Washington. 

Walter McEwen, Dodge, Beckwith, Dewing, C. Y. 
Turner, H. O. Walker, Robert V. V. Sewell, George 
W. Maynard, and the late Robert F. Blum have 
made murals for State capitols, libraries, theatres, 
and town-halls. Maxfield Parrish and Albert Herter 
have passed from coloured covers of magazines to 
wall paintings of large size. Wm. B. van Ingen, Taber 
Sears, and H. Siddons Mowbray have contributed to the 
decoration of state-houses and clubs, banks and private 
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Edwin A. Abbey, the illustrator of Shakespeare, Pre: 43 
mural painter of note in England as well as the Unitec aa 
States as we have noted under the head of symbolists. — 

- He was chosen to paint the great Coronation picture on 
the accession of Edward VII to the British throne,a _ 
singular mark of favour to be shown an American. * 

Robert Reid has painted one of the best historical 
mural pieces for the State-House in Boston and has also > 
made a beginning as a painter of stained glass. Will 

_H. Low, Bryson Burroughs, Mrs. Ella Condie Lamb, 
Charles F. Shean, John Elliott, Mrs. John Glenny of 
Buffalo are others who have decorated walls in churches, 
clubs, theatres, and hotels. Mention has already been 
made of the splendid wall paintings by John La Farge. 

Women have taken high rank in painting in America 
during the past three decades. Miss Cassatt, a resident 
of Paris since her student days, is better known 


Women 


painters abroad than in her own country. Miss 
f Elizabeth Gardner, now the widow of M. 


Bouguereau and formerly his disciple, enjoys considera- 
tion in France for her ideal figures in the style of her 
master andlate husband. Miss Cecilia Beaux,a National 
Academician, holds high rank in portraiture. Miss ~ 
Lillian M. Genth of Philadelphia has made a specialty 
of nude female figures, symbolical nymphs in sunshine 
and shadow, and won many prizes and medals. Miss 
Clara MacChesney is proficient in portraiture, genre, 
and still life. Mrs. Louise Cox and Mrs. Rhoda Holmes 
Nichols, Mrs. Rosina Emmet Sherwood and Miss Lydia 
F. Emmet have the field of children’s portraits. Remark- 
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able for their portraits are Mrs. Adelaide Cole Chase of 
Boston, Miss Eleanor Gertrude Emmet, Miss Huestis, 
and Mrs. Albert Herter of New York. In pastels Mrs. 
Alice Barney of Washington and Miss Juliet Thompson of 
New York have brilliant portraits and genre pictures to 
their credit. 

Painters of ideal figures and of landscape with cattle 
are Mrs. Edith Mitchell Prellwitz and Miss Content 
Johnson. Mrs. Charlotte Comans and Mrs. Dora 
Wheeler Keith, N.A., represent landscape and figure 
painting respectively. Already mentioned for their 
flower-paintings are Mrs. Elizabeth Oakey Dewing and 
Mrs. Helena de Kay Gilder. Mes. J. Montgomery 
Sears of Boston and Mrs. Amanda Brewster Sewell, 
Mrs. May Fairchild Low and Mrs. Wentworth, residents 
in Paris, and Mrs. Jenny Delony Rice of New York are 
painters of portraits and genre. Mrs. Ella Condie 
Lamb designs murals, mosaics,and stained glass windows 
of great sincerity and charm. Further to be mentioned 
among painters of stained glass are Miss Mary Tilling- 
hast and Miss Helen Maitland Armstrong. In miniatures 
notable work is shown by Mrs. Frank Ingersoll, Mrs. 
Lucia Fairchild Fuller, and Miss Laura Combs Hills. 

Stained glass is a branch of painting which has risen 
from nothing to the highest point within the last thirty 
years. Whereas, before that, America de-  yraners of 
pended entirely on Europe for artistic glass, stained 
such as it was, now America may be said to be si 
the only place where beautiful stained glass windows are 
made. This is largely due to John La Farge, seconded 
by Louis C. Tiffany, Maitland Armstrong, Otto Heinigke, 
and others. Opalescent glass and methods of enriching 
windows by plating have been invented here. It is an 
art which can scarcely be practised by others than artists 
who are colourists naturally, not colourists by teaching. 
Europe seems to produce no more colourists, so that no 


Re ederial s. as coe perry, Wilson, 
Aes Tartan Alden Weir, and Robert Reid. , eines 
- -—— /- America is more than holding its own in Sane as 
vi in architecture and sculpture. Each decade shows 
more self-reliance among its artists. What it needs — 
more than any other one thing is self-reliance on the 
part of the public and a trust in the ability of home 
artists to meet any problem that presents itself. Art 
museums and exhibitions in the larger towns are impor- — 
tant factors in the education of the people, but the greater 
attention paid by the public schools to elementary 
instruction in the fine arts affords the best ground for 
progress in the future since it inculcates in the coming 
generation some understanding of and respect for art. 
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316. 
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on Turner, 298, 346. 
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art), 40, 41. 
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58, 65, 67. 
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Snell, Henry B., 367. 
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